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THE PRESENT CHURCH CRISIS 
AND THE ARMENIAN REVIEW 


On October 15, 1957, Archbishop Khoren Paroyian, Prelate of 
Lebanon, and Nuncio of His Holiness, Catholicos Zareh I, of the Catholi- 
cate of Cilicia, arrived in the United States to assume control over the 
Armenian National Apostolic Church of America in the name of his Holy 
Superior, who had accepted the prayers of the Armenian American 
diocese, long boycotted by the Etchmiadzin (Soviet Armenia) Catholli- 
cate for its anti-Soviet stand. 


Thus opened another phase of the Armenian Church Crisis which 
was evoked by the Sovietization of Armenia, in 1920, when the Armenian 
Church headquarters, at Etchmiadzin, as well as all other Armenian 
national institutions in the homeland, were seized by the Soviet, first 
in essence destroyed, and then converted to the peculiar use of the Soviet. 


Since his arrival in this country, Abp. Paroyian has fruitlessly, 
but, nevertheless with vitriol, been the subject of a sustained attack by 
the pro-Soviet congerie. More significant, his mission, as well as the most 
rudimentary facts of Armenian church and civil history, have been 
placed under the distorting glass of Soviet dialecticism—as if these new- 
found “historians” were attempting to rewrite history, as history is re- 
written in the Soviet Union. 


It is in the interests of helping our readers progress through the eerie 
wilderness of falsehoods thrown up by the pro-Soviet Armenian American 
wing that we offer in this issue three major studies which have been 
bunched together under a collective title “The Armenian Church 
Crisis.” — EDITORS. 
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@ CHURCH CRISIS I: 


THE ARMENIAN 
CHURCH BREAK 


REUBEN DARBINIAN 


Why Just Now? 


zin was captured by the Communist 
atheists it should have been plain to the 
most politically naive that the Armenian 
churches of the free world would not be 
able to escape the ruinous intervention of 
the Soviets. Unable to retain their religious 
integrity and administrative independence, 
Armenians abroad would be forced to sever 
temporarily the spiritual bond which ce- 
ments them to the Holy Throne of Etch- 
miadzin much the same as when the Rus- 
sians of the free world severed their rela- 
tions with the Patriarch of Moscow who, 
since the advent of the Soviets, has become 
a captive and a tool of the Kremlin. 


The surprising thing is that this separa- 
tion did not take place several decades 
ago when the atheist Soviet was liquidating 
religion and church within the confines of 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet, it will be 
recalled, razed to the ground the existing 
churches, or converted them into party 
clubs or warehouses, liquidated the clergy 
by the hundred through imprisonment, 
exile or death, strangled to death the Ar- 
menian Catholicos Khoren I, confiscated 
the church property and put an end to 
the age old church institution as a judicial 
and administrative entity. 

That this break did not come any sooner 
was primarily because the Armenian peo- 
ple was not ready psychologically for such 
a grave step. 


(3) 
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We must not forget that the press of 
the anti-Dashnak (pro-Soviet) factions 
maintained complete silence in regard to 
the Soviet orgies on the Armenian church 
at the time. The Dashnak press itself which 
kept the public advised of what was going 
on could not very well suggest that the 
dioceses of the dispersion should sever their 
relations with Etchmiadzin. Not only it 
could not do this, but it could not see the 
urgency of it in view of the fact that, ap- 
parently, the Soviet was bent on terminat- 
ing the existence of Etchmiadzin itself as 
the spiritual center of the Armenian devout. 
The Soviet in those days was too busy with 
the liquidation of the churches inside the 
Soviet Union to find time for the task of 
dabbling in the churches of the dispersion. 

After liquidating the Armenian church 
inside the Soviet Union the Soviet decided 
to use the few surviving servile clergy as 
a tool to extend its control over the 
churches of the dispersion. This done, the 
political control of the Armenian commu- 
nities of the free world would naturally 
follow. This was the reason for the as- 
sassination of Catholicos Khoren, a resolute 
and courageous clergyman who, refusing to 
become a political tool, wanted to retain 
his spiritual independence. Catholicos 
Khoren did not share the Soviet attitude in 
regard to the churches of the dispersion 
under his jurisdiction. Having removed the 
chief obstacle on its path, the Soviet then 
proceeded to elect as successor its own 
candidate through whom it hoped to re- 
alize legally its sinister designs on the 
Armenian communities of the free world. 

Needless to say, politically speaking, the 
Soviet’s principal target was the Armenian 
community of America, the most important 
Armenian community abroad. 

Unfortunately, America’s recognition of 
the Soviet in 1933 created favorable con- 
ditions for the latter’s intrigues on the Ar- 
menian church. The Soviet succeeded in 
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alienating from the legal diocesan annual 
convention a pro-Soviet minority which al- 
ready had become its tool. Moreover it 
had the audacity to run roughshod over the 
will of the legal majority and throwing in 
the weight of Etchmiadzin, to recognize 
the illegal pro-Soviet minority as the legiti- 
mate national assembly. 

It was not we who wanted this separa- 
tion. Proof of this is found in the fact that, 
beginning with September of 1933 to Feb- 
ruary of 1956 when the present Catholicos 
of Cilicia was elected, fully for 23 years, 
we exerted every effort to restore the unity 
of the Armenian church in America. We 
did this in the hope of rescuing from the 
Soviet’s clutches the minority faction which 
had seceded from us. 

Nevertheless all our efforts in this respect 
proved futile because a foreign govern- 
ment, having enlisted the authority of 
Etchmiadzin, obstructed our efforts 
through its agents. Even a clergyman of 
such eminence as Archbishop Garegin 
Hovsepian, the nuncio of the Etchmiadzin 
Catholicos, failed in his effort to restore the 
unity of the church. We still remember 
how, after having come to an understand- 
ing with the legitimate faction, baffled and 
frustrated by the fanatical opposition of 
the pro-Soviet faction in their diocesan as- 
sembly and under the pressure of their dire 
threats he exclaimed in desperation, “I am 
a defeated man!” 

We firmly believe that without the pres- 
sure of Soviet agents the Armenian church 
in America would not have been divided 
in 1933, nor would our efforts to restore 
the broken unity have failed were it not 
for the sinister intervention of the Soviet 
government. This was not the first time that 
the Armenian communities of the world, 
the United States in particular, were lock- 
ed in controversy over the issue of the 
church and yet in none of these controver- 
sies had feelings run so high as to 
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bring about a division in the Armenian 
church. There can be no doubt that with- 
out the instigation, the pressure and the 
encouragement of the Soviet, the Ramga- 
var-Hunchak-AGBU-*Progressive” hodge- 
podge which constitute the minority of Ar- 
menian American community would never 
dare divide the Armenian church of Ameri- 
ca, much less to perpetuate that division. 

The futility of our efforts of the past 23 
years to restore the unity of our church 
convinced even the most simple-minded 
among the Armenians that the Soviet, the 
enemy of religion and church, left no al- 
ternative for us but to sever our relations 
with Etchmiadzin as long as that venerable 
institution is forced to be a plaything 
in the hands of a sinister foreign power. 
Under the circumstances the adherents of 
the uncontrolled church were forced to 
turn their faces to the second spiritual 
center which still preserves its independ- 
ence in the free world, namely the centuries 
old venerable Catholicate of the Great 
House of Cilicia. 


This was made possible from the day 
when the Soviet, despite its desperate ef- 
forts, failed to place upon the throne of 
the Cilicia See a candidate of its choice as 
had been the case with Etchmiadzin. 

Tt is not difficult to understand why the 
Soviet tried its best to extend its control 
over the Cilician Catholicate as well. It 
simply wanted to block all possibilities for 
the establishment of an independent church 
organization in the free world, especially 
the formation of a corps of free Armenian 
ecclesiasticals who would not take orders 
from Moscow. 


The illegal “episcopal assembly”? which 
Catholicos Vazgen Baljian assembled in 
Cairo at the behest of the Soviet finally 


1Qn Cilicia-Etchmiadzin, see M. Herardian, 
“Interrelations of Etchmiadzin and Cilician Pa- 
triarchal Sees,” AR, vol. IX, 2-34. 

2See A. Khondkarian, “The Cairo Episcopal 
Assembly,” elsewhere in this AR issue. 


brought into the open those sinister imme- 
diate designs which Moscow intended to 
realize once it succeeded to place upon 
the Cilicia throne its own candidate. These 
aims were: 

1. To put an end to the independence 
of the Cilician Catholicate and to con- 
vert it into a simple diocese under the ju- 
risdiction of Soviet-controlled Etchmiad- 
Zin. 

2. To bring under the control of captive 
Etchmiadzin the entire Armenian clergy of 
the free world, including the Cilician dio- 
ceses and the Catholicos himself which 
means not a single churchman could of- 
ficiate in our churches of the dispersion 
without the approval of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

8. To put an end to the democratic 
structure of the Armenian Church, to de- 
prive the people of the right to play a de- 
cisive role in the administration of the 
church, especially in the election of their 
pastors, and to govern the church from 
Soviet-controlled Etchmiadzin, and through 
“episcopal assemblies” of appointees of the 
Soviet Government, contrary to the spirit, 
the canons and the tradition of the Ar- 
menian Church. 

Fortunately the election of the present 
Catholicos of Cilicia frustrated the realiza- 
tion of Soviet designs. And fortunately the 
Catholicos of Cilicia historically is the 
equal of the Catholicos Etchmiadzin, en- 
joys equal rights, and at the same time 
is independent from the Catholicos of Etch- 
miadzin in every respect. This means he 
1s constitutionally free of any intervention 
of the Soviet in his internal administration. 


It is not difficult to understand why the 
American Diocese would be the first to 
join the Catholicate of Cilicia once the 
latter succeeded in securing its independ- 
ence from Soviet encroachments. 

From the day when Etchmiadzin, at the 
behest of Moscow, severed its relations 
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with our Central Diocesan Board which 
represented the expressed will of the ma- 
jority of the Diocesan Annual Convention 
in 1983, from the day Etchmiadzin tried to 
deprive us of priests, from the day it 
suspended or unfrocked our loyal pastors, 
our diocese could not very well maintain a 
normal church life. It was natural that our 
devout community at the first opportunity 
would turn its face to the newly elected 
Catholicos of Cilicia to extend his au- 
tcrity over the American diocese. 

It is a source of great comfort and cheer 
that Catholicos Zareh I, after examining the 
issue from all angles, finally decided to 
take under his partiarchal authority our be- 
leaguered diocese for the realization of 
which he has sent us one of the highest 
ranking and worthy ecclesiasticals in the 
person of Archbishop Khoren Paroyian. 


What is Our Aim? 
ae communist inspired Ramgavar- 
xy a 


464 Hunchak-AGBU-“Progressive” mot- 
ley constantly reiterates the shopworn 
charge that the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation strives to enlist the services of 
the Armenian church of the free world 
for the promotion of its political and parti- 
san aims. That’s the reason why, the charge 
runs, it took over the Catholicate of Cilicia 
and just recently has brought about the 
transfer of the American diocese to said 
Catholicate. 

Our opponents go so far as to call the 
churches under the jurisdiction of the 
Cilician Catholicate “Dashnak churches,” 
and the clergymen of these churches “Dash- 
nak clergymen.” 

The truth, however, is the exact opposite. 
The churches and the clergymen in the 
dispersion which really serve partisan and 
political aims are those which are con- 
trolled by the Ramgavar-Hunchak-AGBU- 
“Progressive” factions. The Armenian Rev- 
olutionary Federation’s only “crime” has 
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been, and still is, that it has done its best 
to extricate the Armenian church in the 
free world from the political control of the 
atheistic Soviet, a control which our op- 
ponents have accepted with such unpar- 
donable conformity. And if the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation today supports 
the Catholicate of Cilicia with all possible 
means it’s because that institution is free 
of foreign influence and intervention, be- 
cause it will not submit to Soviet pressure, 
directly or indirectly. 

Let no one tell us that Etchmiadzin to- 
day is absolutely free of Soviet restrictions, 
that “the Armenian church is free such as 
never before in her entire history”. Even 
political infants know that there is no or- 
ganization in the Soviet Union, nor can 
there be, which is free of the stern con- 
trol of the reigning atheistic government, 
much less a church or an ecclesiastical cen- 
ter. The grim reality is that, within the 
confines of the Soviet Union, there is no 
longer any such thing as the Armenian 
Church as an organizational and juridical 
entity, as an autonomous unit, as was the 
case for long centuries under the Russian 
Tsars, the Persian Shahs and the Ottoman 
Sultans. There exist today only small com- 
munities of believers, scarcely tolerated by 
the Government, segregated and unrelated 
to one another, which hold religious rites 
but cannot preach The Word, have no 
sources of revenue because they have been 
deprived of all church property. Etchmiad- 
zin itself is tolerated by the atheistic Soviet 
not for religious, but solely for political 
purposes, And that aim is, through the 
authority of Etchmiadzin, to bring the Ar- 
menian churches OF THE FREE WORLD 
under the Soviet’s control. 

Therefore those who have made the Ar- 
menian church of the dispersion a partisan 
or political tool are not the Dashnaks but 
the Ramgavar, Hunchak, AGBU and “Pro- 
gressive” factions which not only do not 
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oppose the Soviet inroads on the Armenian 
church but do their utmost to enslave even 
those churches and ecclesiasticals which 
still are free of Soviet control. 

It matters little that the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not interfere officially or by 
direct action yet pursues her aims through 
indirect covert methods — through a 
Catholicos who is its humble and obedient 
servant. 

Those who sincerely wish to prevent 
the Armenian Church from serving poli- 
tical aims, first of all must try to insure its 
safety against Soviet encroachments at 
least in the free world and that precisely is 
what the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion has been doing. 

The charge that the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation strives to contro] the 
Armenian churches for its political pur- 
poses is sheer slander. The fact is, the Fed- 
eration has had more than one opportunity 
of controlling the church but has always re- 
frained from doing so. 

In 1903-06 when the Tsarist Government 
seized the estates of the Armenian Church, 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
which organized the successful resistance 
against that barbaric measure enjoyed such 
popularity that it could easily have placed 
the Armenian church under its control to 
subserve its partisan aims and yet it re- 
frained from doing so. On the contrary, 
as a political party, it refrained from inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of the church,, 
because it considered religion, as it does 
now, a matter of individual conscience. 
Members of the Federation, as individuals, 
are free to share in the life of the church. 

An even better opportunity to control the 
church had it cared to do so appeared in 
1906 when, at the behest of Catholicos 
Khrimian Hairik, a national church as- 
sembly of 60 members was assembled from 
all parts of Russia, elected by universal, 
equal, secret and direct ballot. In that as- 


sembly 54 of the 60 delegates were Dash- 
naks. 

Later, during the period of the Inde- 
pendent Republic when the dominant pow- 
er was the Federation, our party never tried 
to control the church nor ever interfered in 
its internal administration. 

Finally, after the overthrow of the In- 
dependent Republic of Armenia, when it 
was still the dominant element in the ex- 
patriation, the Federation could easily have 
seized the control of the church. 

There was a time when Archbishop 
Tirayr Hovhannesian, a known sympathizer 
of the Dashnaks was Prelate of the Arme- 
nian Diocese, when his secretary was a 
prominent member of the Federation and 
when the delegates to the Diocesan As- 
sembly in overwhelming majority were 
Dashnak sympatizers, the Federation could 
easily have seized the church and yet, as a 
political party, it refrained from using the 
cburch for the promotion of its partisan 
aims. Considering religion as a matter of 
individual conscience, the Federation per- 
mitted its members to take part in church 
life as mere individuals. 

That was the reason why in the Diocesan 
Annual Convention the Dashnak delegates 
did not vote en bloc when the dismissal 
of Archbishop Tirayr was on the agenda. 
Many of them voted with the delegates of 
the anti-Dashnak faction, thus contributing 
to the dismissal of a man who was their 
friend. 

If the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion as a political party had been interest- 
ed in the internal affairs of the church it 
would have instructed its members to vote 
collectively in favor of the Archbishop 
since his administration as Prelate had been 
useful for the party. 

There can be no doubt that the Federa- 
tion, as a political organization, would have 
continued its policy of abstention had the 
general situation not been radically chang- 
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ed through the intervention of the Soviet. 
It was this serious peril to the church 
posed by the atheist foreigner which com- 
pelled the Federation, as a political or- 
ganization, to come forth as the champion 
and the protector of the Armenian church 
exactly as in 1903-06 when the Tsarist 
Government had threatened its safety. 


Who is the Real Culprit 
In the Present Break 


fexqgome think that the attitude of the 
=H Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
toward religion and the church has been 
radically changed in the course of years. 
Yet the principle that “Religion is a matter 
of individual conscience” has been, and 
still remains one of the cardinal tenets of 
that party. 

Like any other political organization the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation in- 
cludes in its membership men of all faiths 
and creeds — the National Church adher- 
ents, the Protestants, the Catholics and 
agnostics. If in the past prominent Dashnaks 
have expressed themselves against religion 
in our press, conversely there have been 
no less prominent figures who have vig- 
gorously defended religion in the same 
press. The famous debate on religion vs. 
science carried on in our newspaper “Aza- 
damart” in Istanbul years ago is an elo- 
quent case in point. 

Nor should it be overlooked that the 
Dashnak Party is a political, and NOT a 
religious organization. Consequently it is 
unpardonable to judge it by the yardstick 
of religion. Being an assembly of indi- 
viduals of all faiths and creeds, the Federa- 
tion is not, and cannot be an enemy of 
any religious creed or denomination. It 
respects all creeds and is ready to defend 
them all within the limits of its powers 
whenever the safety of any one of those 
denominations is in danger from conspira- 
torial attacks from without and within. 
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Such a danger today threatens the Ar- 
menian church not only inside the Soviet 
Union but in all our communities of the 
free world, and that danger, we cannot re- 
peat it enough, does not center on religion 
or creed but eminently is political. And 
as in 1903-06, today it is again the Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Federation that is call- 
ed upon to lead the Armenian people in 
its effort to ward off this menace to their 
church in the free world. 

By pitting itself against this danger which 
is purely political the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation naturally has no inten- 
tion, nor can it have any such intention of 
bringing about a scholastic schism in the 
Armenian church of the dispersion if for 
no other reason than the fact that, being 
a political organization, it has no religious 
or doctrinal motives. What is more, it can- 
not have such motives. It is the enemies of 
the Federation who maliciously and slan- 
derously ascribe to it such motives and 
who call the prevailing division a schism. 
They do so in their eagerness to conceal 
the political aspects of the issue. And if 
they detect any political character in the 
separation they do so in order to accuse 
the Federation of political designs on the 
Armenian Church. 

Curiously enough the Ramgavar-Hun- 
chak-AGBU-“Progressive” factions who 
blame the ARF will not see and will not 
admit that they themselves have in reality 
become the tools of the atheistic Soviet 
Government in its effort to capture the 
Armenian church in the free world for the 
promotion of its sinister designs for world 
conquest. 

It is characteristic that the “God fearing” 
leaders of the Ramgavar-Hunchak-AGBU 
varied assortment see nothing unnatural or 
revolting in their intimate cooperation of 
years with the so-called “Progressives” who 
are nothing but Communists and who, in- 
dividually and collectively, are sworn en- 
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emies of religion. Whereas these same men 
find it unnatural and revolting when the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, de- 
fender of the freedom of religion, becomes 
interested in the church, and they do this 
on the shabby excuse that there are agnostic 
individuals among the Dashnaks, as if 
there were no such individuals among them- 
selves. 


Had this united front — the varied as- 
sortment of the Ramgavar, the Hunchak, 
the AGBU and the “Progressives” — relied 
on its own resources in this unfortunate 
conflict the danger to the Armenian church 
would never have assumed its present pro- 
portions and the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation would not seriously be con- 


cerned with the political and partisan in- 
trigues centering on the church. However, 
unfortunately, these factions are tied to a 
formidable foreign and atheistic power — 
the tyrannical and conspiratorial Soviet 
government, and wittingly or unwittingly, 


directly or indirectly, they have converted 
the Armenian church into a tool of that 
government for the prosecution of its sin- 
ister aims — a prosecution which is car- 
ried on so subtly and clandestinely that 
the rank and file of the Armenian people 
cannot see or understand that the churches 
and the clergy of our communities in the 
dispersion under the control of the Ramga- 
var-Hunchak-AGBU-*Progressive” factions 
actually are subject to, take orders from, 
and are strictly controlled by the Soviet 
Government. 


From the day when the leaders of the 
anti-Dashnak motley through the interven- 
tion of Soviet controlled Etchmiadzin failed 
to prevent the election and consecration of 
Catholicos Zareh of Cilicia, with endless in- 
trigues engineered by Moscow they tried 
to prevail upon the Lebanese and Syrian 
governments to refuse to recognize the 
legality of that popular verdict. When this 


effort, too, failed, they tried to create an 
“Independent Community” in Syria, a sort 
of rival Catholicate. 


Fortunately this effort, too, has failed, 
at least up to the present moment. The 
overwhelming majority of the Armenian 
people of the Middle East stood by their 
Catholicos while the Syrian Government 
never encouraged the legalization of an “in- 
dependent community” to oppose the legiti- 
mate hierarchy of Catholicos Zareh. 


The pro-Soviet factions had not yet re- 
covered from their’ reverses when the 
Catholicos whom they did not recognize 
inflicted upon them a fresh blow by tak- 
ing under his authority the diocese of the 
American Armenian majority Church. 


This, no doubt, is a severe blow to the 
pro-Soviet factions and especially to their 
Soviet masters because it paves the way 
for other dioceses of the free world to 
follow suit. It is not surprising therefore 
that they are pouring their venom on the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation whom 
they blame for all their recent reverses. 


To express further their indignation they 
cry out madly that the Dashnaks have 
brought about a schism in the Armenian 
Church. The schism, however, is a division 
resulting from religious or doctrinal di- 
vergencies of opinion whereas the present 
separation is purely political. But for the 
anti-Dashnaks to admit this fact would 
mean agreeing with us that the division has 
taken place, or is taking place, on the issue 
of whether or not we shall accept the So- 
viet control. Admitting this much would 
mean admitting that Etchmiadzin at pre- 
sent is controlled by the Soviet and that 
control should be extended over the Arme- 
nian churches of the free world. 


Such an admission naturally would be 


damaging to the Soviet agents. To speak 
about a religious schism which does not 
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exist, thus to justify Etchmiadzin and to 
condemn the Cilician Catholicate, on the 
other hand, is advantageous for them. 


By what logic, we are tempted to ask, the 
defense of the independence of the Cathol- 
icate of Cilicia by freedom loving Arme- 
nians becomes a “schism” while the effort 
to destroy that independence by Soviet 
controlled Etchmiadzin is not a schism? 
Just why should the coexistence of the two 
Catholicates lead to division, separation 
and schism at this particular time when 
their centuries old coexistence has never 
brought about such a sharp division. 


The answer to these questions should 
have been plain by now even to the most 
simple-minded. 


Indeed, were it not for the atheistic 
and plotting Soviet government which hav- 
ing converted Etchmiadzin into its tool, now 
wants to subject the Catholicate of Cilicia 
to the same fate, neither the American 
Armenian diocese would have been divided 
nor would there have been any necessity 
of the majority diocese of America to trans- 
fer its allegiance to the Throne of Cilicia. 


Inside the Soviet Union the Armenian 
people of course is powerless to prevent 
the destruction of the Armenian church by 
the atheist dictators of Moscow. But there 
can be no doubt that, at least in the free 
world the Armenians could prevent the di- 
vision of the Armenian church were it not 
for the intervention of the foreign power 
with all the sinister moral and material 
forces at its disposal and with the host 
of secular and ecclesiastical agents. 


There can be no doubt that, had the Ar- 
menians of the free world been left to their 
own resources, they would never have come 
to this pass. This is the plain incontrovert- 
ible truth which only the real or voluntary 
blind can deny. 
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The Murder of Catholicos Khoren 
And the Present Situation 


Wephe Dashnak press on countless oc- 
4.e4 casions has referred to the assassina- 
tion of Khoren Archbishop Muradbekian, 
late Catholicos of All Armenians. And yet 
the Ramgavar-Hunchag-“Progressive” con- 
gerie press has kept its silence to this day. 
This silence was shared by a large number 
of high ranking Armenian clergy. 


This silence would not have been so dis- 
turbing if those people had been ignorant 
of what really happened, or had refused 
to believe the heinous crime of the commu- 
nists. 


Naturally we are not surprised that the 
pro-Soviet press refrains from referring to 
this delicate matter, no doubt impelled by 
their warm feelings for the Soviet, even 
though that same press has for years been 
dinning the welkin over the murder of 
an unworthy ecclesiastical in New York. 
It would be naive of us to expect anything 
different from men who draw their inspira- 
tion from Soviet agents. 


But we are surprised and we severely 
condemn the silence of those Armenian 
churchmen who live in the free world, the 
very men who, knowing the real truth, 
employ two weights and two measures in 
regard to the two murders in Etchmiadzin 
and in New York. Not only do they not 
condemn, but they try to ignore complete- 
ly the crime which took place in Etchmiad- 
zin. On the other hand, with characteristic 
hypocrisy, they decry the happening in 
New York. 


Needless to say the thing which interests 
us are not the pharisees who deliberately 
hoodwink the crime which took place in 
Etchmiadzin. What interests us are those 
simpleminded believers who, blinded by 
the blandishments of those very pharisees 
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who pursue sinister aims, have formed a 
completely distorted idea of the real truth. 

It is in order to open the eyes of those 
poor, simpleminded and misled believers 
that we deem it necessary to publish the 
copy of the letter of the late Archbishop 
Nerses Melik-Tangian, former venerable 
Prelate of the Diocese of Azerbaijan (Iran), 
written from Tabriz immediately after the 
assassination of the Armenian Catholicos, 
May 14, 1938. This is how the letter reads: 


“Hundreds of Persian Armenians and 
thousands of Persians are being driven into 
Persia. Tens of newcomers from Erevan 
have given us the following information in 
regard to the assassination of the Cathol- 
licos: : 


“In return for the tribute demanded from 
the Catholicos they have looted the Cathol- 
icate. As (the chekists) took away the 
last rug, the Catholicos exclaimed: ‘You 
have taken away everything all I have left 
is my overcoat. You had better take that 


too. 

“They insisted on the surrender of the 
keys of the temple. The Catholicos refused 
to surrender, whereupon 5 chekists fell 
upon the Catholicos, seized the keys, 
strangled him, then they closed the doors 
behind him saying the Catholicos was un- 
der confinement. 

“They would not permit anyone to come 
near the place. At midnight they looted the 
temple and three days later they announc- 
ed that the Catholicos was dead. They sum- 
moned Bishop Gevorg and forced him to 
sign the death certificate. 


“The third day they summoned some old 
Nuns who had come from Tiflis — 6 women 
— and made them bathe the dead body. 
They summoned 9 soldiers who buried the 
body of the Catholicos in the cemetary of 
the monastic congregation, without the 
Holy Mass and without the church rites. 

“The aged nuns who bathed the body 
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told the people that they had plainly seen 
the finger-marks of the assassins on the 
neck of the Catholicos. As to the Turks 
who had come from Erevan, they simply 
related that the ‘Great Caliph had been 


assassinated.’ 


“The death of the Catholicos is an 
enigma. His heart was strong, what could 
have happened to him that he should 
have died of a heart failure? This is the 
question we should ask the Archbishops 
Arsen and Gevorg, who later was made the 
Catholicos by the Soviet. 


“At the temple of Etchmiadzin there is 
neither a cross with which to bless, nor a 
caldron in which you might boil the Holy 
Miuron (holy oil), nor a monastic congre- 
gation to chant the ritual. All that is lett 
are two chekist bishops and one Vardapet. 
Soldiers ar billeted in the rooms of 
the Monastery. There is no longer an Etch- 
miadzin. Etchmiadzin is in. your heart. It 
has been not only in Vagharshapat, but in 
Artashat, Dowin, Ani, Aghtamar and in 
Sis. 


“We must call a national assembly of the 


dispersion and elect a Catholicos for the 
dispersion.” 


No less than Archbishop Melik-Tangian, 
familiar with the assassination of Catholicos 
Khoren was Garegin Archbishop Hovsep- 
ian who came to America at the behest of 
the martyred Catholicos with the mission 
of restoring the unity of the Armenian 
Church of America and who was defeated 
in his mission through the opposition and 
the threats of Soviet agents who bore the 
Armenian name. 


On one occasion, months after the mur- 
der in Etchmiadzin, as we were carrying 
on negotiations with Archbishop Garegin 
at the home of Tirayr Archbishop Hov- 
hannesian to restore the unity of the Ar- 
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menian Church in America, we asked him 
directly if he did not know that we no 
longer had an Etchmiadzin, that we no 
longer have an ecclesiastical center, that 
the Soviet Government had strangled to 
death the Armenian Catholicos. Archbish- 
op Garegin walked out of the conference 
deeply disturbed. 


When he left the room, this is what 
Archbishop Tirayr, who had been a school- 
mate of Archbishop Hovsepian, told us 
word for word. 


“Mr. Darbinian, don’t hurt the feelings 
of Archbishop Garegin ! Of course he 
knows very well what all you have told 
him. He himself has related to me what 
really happened at Etchmiadzin, based 
upon the information supplied to him from 
reliable sources. I presume he knows far 
more than you do about the details of that 
crime. But what is the good of opening 
the old wounds?” 


We pointed out that it was Archbishop 
Garegin’s compelling duty not only to 
speak out publicly of what he knew but 
to protest vehemently against the crime 
and to unmask the Soviet assassins, espec- 
ially since the Ramgavar-Hunchak-“Pro- 
gressive” congerie was taking advantage 
of that silence to deny the crime, and to 
divert the people’s attention, they kept 
agitating the death of an unworthy ecclesi- 
astical in New York. 


“But, Mr. Darbinian,” Archbishop Tirayr 
replied, “what will the Armenian church 
gain if we clergymen, too, like the Dash- 
naks, make a big stir about the murder of 
the Catholicos by the Communists and ex- 
cite the Armenian people against the Soviet 
Government? Don’t you think such a pro- 
cedure will provoke a greater degree of 
persecution against our church and clergy- 
men?” 

When we asked him if Archbishop Gare- 
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gin shared his views Archbishop Tirayr re- 
plied: 


“What I have told you are his views 
,word for word, and I agree with him.” 


At that moment Archbishop Garegin re- 
turned to the room and the subject of our 
conversation was changed. 


There can be no question that the two 
archbishops were sincere in their convic- 
tions. They really believed that through 
their silence and their policy of appease- 
ment toward the Soviet Government they 
would contribute to the best interests of 
the Armenian Church. They honestly 
thought the way they did because they 
could not fully comprehend the aims and 
the true nature of the Soviet. Whereas, 
men of far greater insight, such as Arch- 
bishop Melik-Tangian, who was closer to 
the scene not only would not remain silent 
but openly proposed the convening of a na- 
tional assembly in the free world, to elect 
a new Catholicos, and to remove the site 
of the Holy See to the safety of the free 
world. 


Unfortunately the Armenians of the free 
world were not ready at the time to fol- 
low the sound advice of Archbishop Melik- 
Tangian because, like the Archbishops 
Garegin Hovsepian and Tirayr Hovhannes- 
ian, they still clung to the idea of adhering 
to the Holy See of Etchmiadzin, despite the 
fact that such a step would complete the 
captivity of the Armenian Church to the 
atheism of the Soviet. 


It will be contended that, since the as- 
sassination of Catholicos Khoren, the situ- 
ation has been radically changed in Etch- 
miadzin, and that Etchmiadzin today is 
controlled by a new Catholicos who not 
only is not molested by the Soviet but is 
protected and honored by that govern- 
ment. 
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True, the life of the present Catholicos is 
not threatened. But this is true not because 
the Soviet has changed its attitude toward 
religion and the church but because the 
“newly-elected” Catholicos is abjectly obe- 
dient to the Soviet’s dictates, and he caa 
render valuable services to the Soviet in 
the Armenian communities of the free 
world, whereas Catholicos Khoren was an 
entirely different type of man who served 
his church and not the Soviet Government. 
There can be no question that if some day 
Catholicos Baljian should behave like 
Catholicos Khoren he too would certainly 
lose his head. 

The bitter truth, unfortunately, is that 
the Armenian church today is in an even 
more dangerous position than it was in 
those days when Catholicos Khoren was 
strangled by the Soviet chekist. At that 
time there was an all out persecution 
against the Church and even the most 
simpleminded man realized that the So- 
viet was an enemy of religion. Today, 
however, the same persecution continues 
under a disguise, and far more subtly, so 
that countless innocents honestly believe 
the Soviet has become a friend of our 
church. And this all the more so because 
the Soviet has put on the throne of Etch- 
miadzin a man through whom it can ac- 
complish whatever it pleases. 

The fact is, since the Holy See of Etch- 
miadzin became the tool of the Soviet, it 
ceased to be a purely religious institution, 
it ceased to be a purely national institution, 
and became an agency of international 
communism or a tool of Russian imperial- 
ism. 


Jehovah or Baal? 


Hhere can be no question that the 
f most radical means of arresting the 
Soviet menace to the Armenian church in 
the free world would be the temporary 
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removal of the Holy See to the security 
of the free West, namely a site which is 
politically more free than Etchmiadzin, or 
the temporary takeover by the Catholicate 
of Cilicia of the entire diocesan structure 
of the Armenian church in the free world. 
There can be no doubt that had the over- 
whelming majority of our high ranking 
clergy stood on their high calling they 
would have chosen one or the other of 
these two alternatives, not today but long 
years ago, from the very moment when 
the Soviet government launched its active 
campaign for the liquidation of our church. 


Unfortunately we had few high ranking 
clergymen like the Prelate of Azerbaijan 
(Iran), the Archbishop Nerses Melik-Tang- 
ian, who comprehended the real menace 
which threatened the Armenian church. 
There were very few who felt constrained 
to suggest at the time that we might rescue 
the church in the free world by removing 
the site of our Holy See to the security 
of abroad. What may seem amazing just 
now, the very few which we have men- 
tioned included the onetime Prelate of 
California and now Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople Garegin Archbishop Khachaturian 
and the co-incumbent of the Cilician 
Throne the late Babgen Archbishop Giule- 
serian, both of whom had the wisdom and 
tle courage to propose that the Armenian 
churches of the free world rally around the 
Catholicate of Cilicia as long as the Etch- 
miadzin Throne is hopelessly caught in the 
iron grip of the atheistic Soviets. 


However 25-30 years ago the Armenian 
communities of the free world were not 
ready psychologically to take such a de- 
cisive step. Had they been ready, our com- 
munities of the world and especially the 
Armenian American community would 
have been spared many disastrous events 
of the past and the separation from Etch- 
miadzin would have been consummated 
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under far more favorable circumstances, in 
all probability a general instead of a fac- 
tional secession as the case is just now. 
For, when a clergyman like Babgen Arch- 
bishop Giuleserian, a joint Catholicos of the 
Cilician See, a man of anti-Dashnak circles 
and a friend of the Ramgavars, deemed 
it advisable to place the Armenian church- 
es of the free world under the jurisdiction 
of the Cilician Catholicate, the conclusion 
is that, through the temporary departure 
from Etchmiadzin the Armenians of the 
free world would act and function as a 
whole. Whereas today, the Soviet unfor- 
tunately having divided our people and the 
church in the free world, has also succeed- 
ed in creating such a situation in which any 
departure of Etchmiadzinist dioceses from 
the Mother See and their adherence to the 
Cilician See can take place only through 
the process of a secession and not through 
a common effort of all the believers. 


Had this happened, the division would 
have taken place purely on a basis of ad- 
ministrative procedure whereas today the 
division preeminently has become a polit- 
ical operation. 


Of course even today the separation from 
Etchmiadzin could be converted inta a pure- 
ly administrative operation if only the Ram- 
gavar-Hunchak-AGBU factions had not 
subordinated the preservation of the unity 
and the independence of the Armenian 
church in the dispersion to their coopera- 
tion with the “Progressive” communists 
and the Soviet Government. Moreover, had 
they not been politically blind they would 
not have placed themselves in such a posi- 
tion in which the Armenians of the free 
world would be forced to maintain two 
apostolic churches, one pro-Soviet and the 
other anti-Soviet. 


Indeed the anti-Dashnak congerie, as 
followers of the Soviet-controlled church, 
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has made itself politically suspect in the 
eyes of the free peoples and their govern- 
ments, something which no doubt is a cause 
of great worry for them. Today, as the an- 
ti-Soviet Armenian American diocese has 
taken its stand under the Cilician See, the 
pro-Soviet cohorts have become panicky 
before the accomplished fact, not because 
they are really concerned with the present 
division of the Armenian church but be- 
cause, as individuals and as factions, they 
dread the manifest stigma of belonging 
to a church hierarchy which has become a 
tool of the Soviet in the free countries of 
the world. This is the reason why they, 
through their constant association with the 
communists having perfected the fine art 
of defamation, are indiscriminate in their 
methods to discredit us and to save their 
face. 


Fortunately they are too late in their ef- 
forts. This time their efforts shall prove 
futile because the facts which speak against 
them are far more resounding and eloquent 
than their assertions, This time they will 
not easily convert the church into a respect- 
able front with which to mislead the sim- 
pleminded of the world. 

They will not succeed because the polit- 
ical and psychological factors palpably 
have been changed to their detriment from 
those days when, beginning with the im- 
mediate circles of the President of the 
United States, our State Department and 
our humblest public institutions were crawl- 
ing with Soviet agents, and when the lead- 
ers of the Ramgavar-Hunchak-“Progres- 
sive’-AGBU congerie had a much easier 
time in prejudicing the governmental cir- 
cles against us and labelling us Fascists and 
Nazis. 


Of course Soviet agents have not wholly 
disappeared in the United States, nor from 
the other countries of the free world, but 
their influence and numbers have been 
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considerably whittled down in America and 
especially in our State Department. 


Moreover yesterday this country was not 
in a state of “cold war” with the Soviet 
when Soviet agents were comparatively 
free to operate with immunity. Whereas 
today the free world, headed by the United 
States, is in a state of steadily mounting 
“cold war” with the Soviet government, a 
contest which has assumed the proportions 
of a life and death struggle, an explosive 
atmosphere in which Soviet agents and 
their blind followers cannot any longer be 
handled with kid gloves. 

And lastly, only yesterday all eyes were 
not open to the manifold guises, fronts and 
machinations of the Soviet agents, whereas 
today only morons will fall for their chic- 
aneries. To contemplate that henceforth our 
federal circles can be taken in by these sin- 
ister agents is preposterous. 

All these, of course, are not enough to 
prevent the Ramgavar-Hunchak-“Progres- 
sive” congerie leaders from carrying on 
their unholy crusade against the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, the only anti- 
Soviet Armenian political party in the 
world, under the clumsy pretext of “protect- 
ing the Armenian church.” It is nothing to 
be wondered at, therefore, that they should 
be panicky over the mission of Archbishop 
Khoren Paroyian in formalizing the trans- 
ference of the majority diocesan congrega- 
tion of the Armenian church of America to 
the Catholicate of Cilicia. 


Nor are we surprised that they, like mad 
men, are pouring the venom of their press 
on the Dashnaks whom they consider the 
chief cause of their exposure. Not satisfied 
with their vilification in their press, they 
have taken “active steps” to influence the 
American public opinion and to frustrate 
the mission of Archbishop Khoren Paroy- 
ian in America. 

Curiously enough, as often in the past 
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whenever they found themselves in a tight 
spot, our opponents have pushed to the fore 
their infamous champion of sinister deeds 
who with characteristic insolence has been 
knocking at all doors to prevent the libera- 
tion of the Armenian church from the So- 
viet grip in the free world. 

Fortunately few is not the number of 
those who have become wise as to the 
identity of this abominable secret agent, 
and he no longer can scourge the freedom 
loving Armenians of the world and their 
only anti-Soviet political organization as 
he was wont to do in the days of the last 
war. 

Needless to repeat that it was this same 
agent of the pro-Soviet congerie who years 
ago did his utmost to discredit our organ- 
ization in the eyes of the public and the 
government as Fascists and Nazis. And 
now it is this same insolent agent who, 
to discredit us, represents our organiza- 
tion as “Communists”, without reflecting 
upon the pitiful contradiction of his posi- 
tion. 

No one, perhaps, can portray so vividly 
the nature of the hypocrisy of the pro-So- 
viet congerie as this block—busting, mis- 
chief-making sinister man who makes no 
discrimination in his methods just so he 
achieves his aim. 


And what is the basic aim, the dark de- 
sign? It is to convert the Armenian church 
of the free world into a tool of the Soviet. 
It is to promote division and discord in 
the Armenian communities of the world. 
It is to inflict harm on the Armenian Rev- 
olutionary Federation. And all this is at- 
tempted under the euphemistic slogan of 
“protecting the best interests of Holy Etch- 
miadzin.” 

All this is being attempted and done for 
no reason at all except that the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation not only refuses 
to assume the role of Soviet agent like the 
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pro-Soviet congerie but is very efficient in erate the Armenian church at least in the 


tearing off the mask of the congerie wher- 
ever possible, as well as in striving to lib- ranny. 


free world from the clutches of Soviet ty- 





@ CHURCH CRISIS II: 


THE LEGALITY OF THE 
CAIRO EPISCOPAL ASSEMBLY 


A. KHONDKARIAN 


(A condensation of a long series of articles by the author A. Kbhondkarian, 
published in a long list of Armenian language newspapers of the Middle Eas? 
beginning with April, 1957.) (Digest by J. G. M.) 


Hun Monday, February 20, 1956, at the 
‘e} assembly hall of the Armeniar 
Catholicate building in Beirut, Lebanon, 
a four year conflict between two oppos- 
ing factions over a vacancy was brought 
to an end by the election of a new Catholi- 
cos of Antelias — the historic House of 
Cilicia. 

Thirty two electors out of a total of 36 
duly elected delegates cast their vote for 
Bishop Zareh Payaslian, the Primate of 
the Diocese of Beria (Aleppo, Syria). There 
were 2 abstentions, one vote for Bishop 
Khoren Paroyian and one for Archbishop 
Garegin Khachatourian, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The election was held in strict 
observance of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution and by-laws of the Cilician Catholi- 
cate and in perfect conformity with past 
practice and the spirit of the Armenian 
Church. Bishop Zareh was elected Catholi- 
cos by a prohibitive majority of the votes 
cast. There was no irregularity, no ques- 
tionable circumvention, nor any violation 
of the Armenian traditional Church proce- 
dure. 

The patriarchal throne of Cilicia, left 
vacant ever since the death of the last in- 


cumbent the aged Catholicos Garegin Hov- 
sepian in July of 1952, had been a bone 
of contention between two opposing fac- 
tions: the pro-Soviet Etchmiadzinists, and 
the champions of the politically indepen- 
dent church. The Etchmiadzinists who held 
all the key positions in the monastic con- 
gregation of the Catholicate, backed by the 
pro-Soviet political factions of the Arme- 
nian community, and aided and abetted 
by the Catholicos of Etchmiadzin, for al- 
most four years succeeded by their pro- 
crastinating tactics to prevent the election 
of the candidate for the independent 
church — Bishop Zareh. Thus the conflict 
assumed the nature of a contest between 
two perfectly legitimate and historic 
Catholicates: the Catholicate of Etchmiad- 
zin generally recognized as the Supreme 
Armenian Spiritual Head, and the Catholi- 
cate of Cilicia which has an uninterrupted 
existence of more than six centuries. 


A few weeks prior to the election of 
Catholicos Zareh, scarcely a few months 
after his own election by the grace of 
the Soviet to the throne of Etchmiadzin, 
Catholicos Vazgen I had made a hurried 
trip to Beirut to attend the election. He 
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had held a series of conferences with the 
leaders of the two factions in a desperate 
effort to prevent the election of Bishop 
Zareh and to elect instead a candidate 
who would be acceptable to the Soviet. 

Realizing that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the people of the Cilician commu- 
nity were bent on going through with the 
election of their candidate, and sensing 
that all further effort to frustrate the will 
of the majority was useless, Catholicos 
Vazgen on the same day (February 20) 
left for Jerusalem. Being denied a pass- 
port by the Jordanese authorities, he pro- 
ceeded to Cairo, Egypt, where, on March 
5 and 6 he held an episcopal conference 
of his bishops. Two bishops from the 
Cilician See attended the conference: Bish- 
ops Khoren Paroyian and Ghevond (Le- 
ontes) Chebeyan, Primate of the Cyprean 
Diocese. 

Having declared the election of Catholi- 
cos Zareh “irregular” and “inacceptable,” 
the council of the bishops (the two Cilic- 
ian delegates dissenting) drafted a so-call- 
ed “Writ of Agreement”, a sort of ultima- 
tum to Catholicos Zareh consisting of seven 
points: 

1. Patriarch Zareh (the writ of agree- 
ment would not honor Zareh with the title 
of Catholicos) should sign a pledge de- 
fining his prerogatives and duties and his 
exact relation to the throne of Etchmiad- 
zin. (This pledge was to be drafted later). 

2. He should accept the supremacy of 
the Catholicos of Etchmiadzin in all spirit- 
ual matters pertaining to the dogma, the 
canons, the ritual and the traditions of the 
Armenian church, reserving his indepen- 
dence to administrative matters exclusively. 

3. A new Constitution and by-laws to 
be drafted for the “Patriarchate” of Cilicia 
(again the title of Catholicate is denied) 
which should replace the current Consti- 
tution, subject to the approval of the 
Catholicos of Etchmiadzin. Pending the 
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draft of this new constitution the Cilician 
institution should be governed by a Coun- 
cil of four clergymen and four laymen, 
elected from the monastic congregation 
of Antelias. The President of this Council 
would be “Patriarch” Zareh. 

4. The “Patriarch” should have his Dep- 
uty Patriarch, elected by the monastic 
congregation. 

5. In the future in all elections of a 
“Patriarch” the Catholicate of Etchmiad- 
zin should be represented by two votes, 
one clergyman and one layman, the latter 
a member of the Supreme Ecclesiastical 
Council of Etchmiadzin. 

The consecration of the elected Patriarch 
Zareh should be performed by the Catholi- 
cos of Etchmiadzin, or his representative, 
attended by six bishops. 


6. Patriarch Zareh should have no right 
to send abroad ordained clergymen to meet 
the spiritual needs of the Armenian com- 
munities there without the recommendation 
and the assent of the Catholicos of Etch- 
miadzin. Any infraction of this rule would 
make the Patriarch of Cilicia subject to 
church discipline. 

7. During church mass the customary 
mention should be accorded first to the 
Catholicos of Etchmiadzin and next to the 
Patriarch of Cilicia. 

The ultimatum-writ of agreement was 
signed by Bishop Shnork, Secretary, and 
Bishop Yeghishe Derderian, Chairman of 
the Conference. It was delivered to Bish- 
op Khoren Paroyian at 5 P.M. the next day. 

It was apparent that by this ultimatum 
the historic Catholicate of Cilicia having an 
uninterrupted existence which was longer 
than that of Etchmiadzin, would be reduc- 
ed to a subordinate patriarchate like those 
of Jerusalem and Constantinople under 
the direct jurisdiction of the Catholicos of 
Etchmiadzin, a novel development mani- 
festly repulsive to the Armenian free com- 
munity of the Middle East. 
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Bishop Khoren Paroyian immediately pro- 
ceeded to Beirut and after consulting with 
Catholicos Zareh and the Ecclesiastical 
Council of Antelias, on March 1, sent the 
following reply to Catholicos Vazgen who 
was still in Cairo: 

1. The reply denied the Episcopal As- 
sembly of Cairo the right to busy itself 
with matters which pertained strictly to 
the Catholicate of Cilicia, either canonical, 
historical or traditional. 


2. The February 20 election of Catholi- 
cos Zareh was in strict observance of and 
in conformity with the Constitution and 
by-laws which govern the affairs of the 
Cilician Catholicate, as well as the tradi- 
tions of the Throne and the spirit of the 
Armenian Church, enacted by the duly- 
elected delegates of all the Cilician dio- 
ceses. His election in no wise differed from 
all preceding elections. 

8. The Cilician dioceses are governed 
by the National Constitution and by-laws, 
endorsed by the state (the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment), and hallowed by tens of years 
of practice. Any dislocation of this consti- 
tution would result in serious consequences 
for the people. It would be impossible of 
execution. 

4. The reply reaffirmed the fraternal 
spirit and the cordial relation of the Cathol- 
icate of Cilicia to its sister throne of Etch- 
miadzin, always loyal to the spirit of the 
unity of the Armenian Church. 

The reply was signed by Bishop Khoren 
Paroyian, Locuum tenens of the Catholicate 
of Cilicia. 

In a subsequent issue of the official or- 
gan of Etchmiadzin (July, 1956 and sub- 
sequent issues) it became apparent that 
the Cairo bishop’s assembly also had dis- 
cussed a series of other matters, such as the 
drafting of a new church constitution, a 
definition of the inter-relations of Etch- 
miadzin and the other themes. 

Whatever other matters, perfectly legiti- 
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mate or not, in addition to the issues in- 
volving Antelias, might have been debated 
in the conference, the question still poses: 
“Was the Cairo Episcopal Conference a 
legal assembly?” 


By inaugurating the Cairo episcopal as- 
sembly was the Armenian Catholicos creat- 
ing a new institution in the framework 
of the Armenian church, or was he merely 
reviving an old institution? Was the bish- 
ops’ assembly qualified to take up such 
constitutional matters as the revision or 
the creation of canonical church rules? 
Had there been such episcopal conferences 
in the past, and if so, where and when? 
Their jurisdictions? Were they merely con- 
sultative meetings, or did they have a 
right to make final decisions pertaining to 
church canons or administrative institu- 
tions? In the latter event how were the 
inter-relations between the epicopal as- 
semblies and the existing Supreme Legis- 
lative Church bodies defined? Which of 
the two bodies is the superior, and which 
the subordinate? Who has the right to call 
an episcopal assembly, the Catholicos, or 
the bishops themselves? 

The Armenian press gave very little 
space to the discussion of this vital issue. 
Etchmiadzin itself, through its official or- 
gan, took the position that the Cairo Con- 
ference was legal because it was based on 
precedents. Let us now examine how Etch- 
miadzin proceeds to establish its premises. 

“Etchmiadzin Monthly”, official organ of 
the Catholicate of Etchmiadzin, in its ed- 
itorial of July, 1956, captioned “The His- 
torical Significance of the Cairo Episcopal 
Assembly” bases its contention of said 
meeting’s legality on two historical docu- 
ments: the Armenian “Apostolic Canons” 
(Kanonk Arakelakank) and a ruling of 
the Council of Nicea. 

The 37th canon of the Apostolic Canons 
provides: “There shall be two episcopal as- 
semblies each year, to examine the orders 
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pertaining to worship and to resolve exist- 
ing ecclesiastical controversies.” 

The Etchmiadzin official organ partially 
cites the sixth canon (should be the fifth 
canon. A. Kh.) of the Council of Nicea 
which reads as quoted: “It was deemed 
proper to direct that there should be two 
episcopal assemblies each year in each 
country where the bishops shall come to- 
gether and examine such (it is not stated 
what kind) misunderstandings (misinter- 
pretations ).” 

In examining the nature of these two 
documents it is pertinent first to settle 
the question of time. According to Mekhitar 
Gosh (ancient Armenian Jurist) the Apos- 
tolic Canons preceded the Council of Nicea 
(“For first came the Apostolic and then 
Nicea”), while we know the Council of 
Nicea took place in 325 A.D., the year of 
the death of Gregory the Illuminator, 
founder of the Armenian church. 

The first obvious fact which emerges 
from this time factor is that the church 


decrees calling for episcopal assemblies 
mentioned in both the Apostolic Canons 
and the canons of Nicea took place at a 
time when the Christian church did not as 


yet possess administrative autonomy in 
Armenia. In short, the church was not yet 
nationalized but was still a component 
part of the universal church. The canonical 
orders of the Christian church, the doctrine 
and the creed which existed in Armenia 
at the time were not defined by the nation- 
al church councils but by the decrees of 
the ecumenical councils with representa- 
tives from all Christian churches. 

Since 325 to 1956 while the Armenian 
Church has made no changes in its creed, 
nevertheless its administrative organization 
has gone through many changes, a signifi- 
cant circumstantial fact which invalidates 
Etchmiadzin’s claim of the Cairo assem- 

ly’s legality as based on the two above- 
mentioned canonical documents. 
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Besides, as we shall see, as regards their 
jurisdiction, the abovementioned episcopal 
assemblies had nothing in common with 
the Cairo assembly except in their names. 

The Etchmiadzin editorial contends that 
episcopal assemblies have been the prac- 
tice in the Armenian church “from ancient 
to recent times.” The “recent times” referred 
to, according to the editorial, specifically 
is 1917 when Catholicos Gevorg VI “or- 
dered the formation of an assembly of Bish- 
ops and Vardapets.” 

The Etchmiadzin editorial does not cite 
a single instance of episcopal assemblies 
from “the most ancient times” (Council 
of Nicea) to “recent times” (1917). This 
gaping span of over 1600 years clearly 
proves that the so-called episcopal assem- 
blies, even if they took place in the early 
formative stages of the ecumenical church, 
never were grafted into the life of the Ar- 
menian church. When the latter became na- 
tionalized as the Armenian National Apos- 
tolic Church. 

Aside from this historic fact which great- 
ly undermines Etchmiadzin’s claims for 
precedents there is the matter of analogical 
pertinence when applied to the Cairo as- 
sembly. What were the nature, the agendas 
and the jurisdiction of the early episcopal 
assemblies, and what were those of the 
Cairo assembly? 

The 37th article of the Apostolic Canons 
is very brief: “To hold episcopal assemblies 
twice a year to examine the orders pertain- 
ing to the worship and to resolve existing 
ecclesiastical controversies (differences of 
opinion ).” 

It will be observed that in this provision 
there is not a word about the bishops’ right 
to discuss or to pass decisions on the creed 
or the administrative organization of the 
church. Such matters were clearly outside 
the jurisdiction of such assemblies. 

The 5th canon of the Council of Nicea 
restricts the agenda of the episcopal con- 
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vention to a solitary question — the ex- 
amination of the case of a man who has 
been interdicted by a bishop and who has 
been exonerated by another bishop. 

The complete passage of the 5th article 
of the Council of Nicea reads: “All those, 
whether ecclesiasticals or laymen, who have 
been expelled from the church by their 
bishop, shall comply with the canon which 
forbids their reinstatement by cther per- 
sons. (The episcopal assembly) shall mere- 
ly investigate and determine the causes 
of the excommunication. Was the cause 
mere pusillanimity, or a personal quarrel, 
or some such insufficient provocation? Thus 
to institute a proper examination of similar 
causes, in all countries there shall be epis- 
copal assemblies held twice a year, so that 
all the bishops of the world shall assemble 
together and examine such misunderstand- 
ings, and by this means decree that all 
those who have been found guilty by their 
bishops shall be regarded as expelled from 
the church as jong as the episcopal council 
deems proper or mitigates the excommuni- 
cation.” 

The canon later defines the time when 
such episcopal assemblies shall be held. 

The Etchmiadzin editorial fails to bring 
out these points which have a vital bearing 
on the jurisdiction of the episcopal coun- 
cils by virtue of its incomplete and mislead- 
ing quotation. 

The Episcopal Assembly of Cairo, the 
Etchmiadzin editorial informs, competent- 
ly examined and unanimously adopted its 
decisions on all the items of its agenda, 
such as, the question of the constitution 
and by-laws of the Armenian church, the 
Armenian church code book, the relations 
between Etchmiadzin and the rest of the 
patriarchal thrones.” 

All these items deal with fundamental 
changes which have to do with the creed, 
the canons, and the administrative structure 
of the Armenian church — matters which 
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were remotest in the minds of the Classical 
church fathers who formulated the canons 
of Nicea and the Apostolic Canons. There 
is absolutely no analogy between them and 
the Cairo Bishops’ Conference. 

In matters affecting constitutional, ad- 
ministrative and dogmatic changes, it was 
the practice of the Armenian church to 
resolve them by passing the final decisions 
through joint (lay and ecclesiastical) na- 
tional assemblies and never exclusively 
through bishops’ councils. 

Archbishop Melik-Tangian, a distinguish- 
ed Armenian ecclesiastic of the 20 cen- 
tury, has this to say on this question: 

“Our Catholicosi, down to Catholicos 
Sahak, were accustomed to make a yearly 
tours of Shahabivan and the Monastery of 
St. Karapet where the princes and the 
bishops, in assembly, held joint consulta- 
tions and passed the necessary decisions.” 


In his same book, page 308, Archbish- 
op Melik-Tangian continues: “Catholicos 
Nerses the Great with 12 advisers, and 
Catholicos Sahak with 60 monastics used 
to make a tour of the country and used to 
resolve all the differences on the spot. They 
went to Shahabivan on the Festival of Na- 
vassard and to Moush on the Festival of St. 
Karapet where the princes of Armenia, the 
king and the bishops held assembly and 
by joint consultation resolved all the pend- 
ing questions.” 

The statement is explicit and unequivo- 
cal. All the ecclesiastical questions “were 
examined and resolved,” not by episcopal 
assemblies, but through national-ecclesias- 
tical assemblies in which both the laity 
and the clergy participated. 

To support his contention for the exis- 
tence of precedents the Etchmiadzin editor 
next cites several episcopal conferences 
which were held in “recent times,” namely 
since 1917. The first of these is a patriarchal 
letter of Catholicos Gevorg V, issued on 
April 5, 1917, in which he ordered a meet- 
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ing of bishops and Vardapets under the 
chairmanship of Archbishop Housik, the 
President of the Supreme Ecclesiastical 
Council (Synod) “to examine the circum- 
stances, to lay before us the spirit of the 
times, and to map out a desirable outline 
of changes to be made, and after your 
deliberations to present to us the views and 
the opinions of your committee.” 

This the Etchmiadzin editor assumes to 
be a call for convening a bishops’ assembly 
in his attempt to justify both the calling and 
the activity of the Cairo assembly. 

A close reading of the wording of the 
Catholicos’ encyclical will reveal, however, 
that the Catholicos is not talking about 
calling and establishing an episcopal as- 
sembly but about a COMMITTEE consist- 
ing of bishops and vardapets to consider 
the new situation which had been created 
by the Russian Revolution and to develop 
the outline of a new church constitution. 
The Etchmiadzin editor himself admits 


that the outline developed by this commit- 


tee was later submitted to the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Council assembled in Etch- 
miadzin and the latter, after a critical ex- 
amination of the proposed plan, presented 
its conclusions to the Catholicos. 


Catholicos Gevorg declared that he 
would endorse those provisions of the pro- 
posed outline which come under the juris- 
diction of the Catholicos, while the rest of 
the items on the agenda would be sub- 
mitted to the approval of the National Con- 
stitutional Assembly, Later events prevent- 
ed the realization of the proposed plan. 

It is obvious that this particular body was 
merely an advisory committee to study and 
to propose certain changes designed to 
bring the Armenian church up to date and 
nothing more. It had no authority to make 
any changes nor to pass final decisions. It 
fulfilled its mission as a committee and sub- 
mitted its report. There is no conceiveable 
para'lel here with the episcopal conference 
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of Cairo which arrogated unto itself to pass 
decisions on changes of far reaching con- 
sequences. 

Another instance of a precedent of “re- 
cent times”, as quoted by the Etchmiad- 
zin editor, is a concurrent session of the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Council of Etch- 
miadzin and an assembly of bishops, var- 
dapets, deacons and members of a lay dele- 
gation which took place on May 29, 1954 
following the death of Catholicos Gevorg 
VI. The bishops’ meeting was attended by 
vardapets, deacons and members of a lay 
delegation, having for its business the last 
will and testament of the deceased Catholi- 
cos in regard to the appointment of a 
Locum Tenens. 

The official organ of Etchmiadzin also 
gives the minutes of the second session of 
this bishops’ assembly held on June 5, 
1954, in which the members of the lay 
delegation were absent. The session in- 
cluded the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council, 
8 bishops, 3 vardapets and two laymen, the 
latter members of the Supreme Spiritual 
Council. 

These two concurrent sessions had for 
their order of business: 1) the question 
of the Locum Tenens, 2) the completion of 
the personnel of the Supreme Ecclesiastical 
Council, 3) questions pertaining to the 
restoration and the consolidation of the 
unity of the Armenian church. 


Citing these two episcopal assemblies 
of “recent times” (May 29, 1954 and June 
5-7, 1954) as precedents in the attempt 
to justify the legality of the Cairo episcopal 
conference poses a series of pertinent ques- 
tions. 

Who called to life this defunct institution 
which had ceased to function ever since the 
Council of NiceaP? What were its preroga- 
tives? What was its jurisdiction? What was 
its relation to the supreme legislative body 
of the Armenian church — The National 
Church Assembly? Who revived this non- 
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existent institution for centuries to serve as 
a “precedent” to the following two episco- 
pal conferences, the one in 1955 and the 
other in 1956 in Cairo? On what canonical 
basis was the institution created? 

These are questions which the Etchmiad- 
zin official organ has failed to answer be- 
cause answer there is none. It is also sig- 
nificant that at the time the 1954 bishops’ 
conferences were called the Throne of 
Etchmiadzin was vacant. 

Two other bishops’ conferences were 
held after the so-called precedents of 1954: 
the concurrent sessions of the National 
Church Assembly and the Episcopal Con- 
ference of September 29, 1955, and the 
Cairo Episcopal Conference of March 5-8, 
1956. 

The Etchmiadzin organ is very niggardly 
in its report of the proceedings of the Sep- 
tember, 1955 sessions, yet, by putting the 
pieces together, it is possible for us to de- 
termine a series of facts which are highly 
significant in the examination of the legality 
of the Cairo conference. 

First there is the incongruity of two 
simultaneous church sessions — a bishops’s 
conference when the supreme legislative 
body of the church, the National Church 
Assembly is in session. The Armenian 
church tradition or the canonical law does 
not permit such an anomaly. 

The Armenian National Church Assemb- 
ly is the supreme legislative body of the Ar- 
menian church. During its session no other 
legislative judicial or executive bodies can 
exist. Moreover, even the executive branch 
of the church is suspended, being permitted 
to carry on only the current business. The 
National Church Assembly, elected for a 
single session, is in reality the constitution- 
al assembly or the church parliament. Such 
a meeting was the session of September 
29, 1955, which had been called, aside from 
the election of a Catholicos, to consider a 
number of church issues. During such as 
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session the holding of any other assembly 
is unconstitutional. 

The September episcopal conference was 
unconstitutional not only because of its 
chronological concurrence with a higher 
body but because of its usurpation of a 
series of prerogatives which were the ex- 
clusive property of the National Church 
Assembly. 

First, the bishops’ conference drafted 
the agenda of the National Assembly. This 
act was contrary to the Armenian canon. 

Second, the bishops’ conference arbitrar- 
ily imposed two bishops in the presidium 
of the Assembly, another usurpation of the 
perogatives of the Assembly. 

Third, the bishop’s conference arrogated 
unto itself the consideration of the most 
important item on the Assembly's agenda 
— the drafting of a new constitution and 
by laws of the church. That the bishops’ 
conference talked much but accomplished 
nothing is irrelevant to the issue. What 
matters is that it usurped the function of 
the Assembly which is the supreme legis- 
lative body. 

Lastly, we learn from the Etchmiadzin 
organ that the episcopal conference re- 
served to itself the discussion of all the 
questions pertaining to the reform and the 
modernization of the Armenian church — 
a function which strictly belonged to the 
National Assembly. 

“Can it be that the Catholicos of All 
Armenians has no right to sit down with 
his bishops and consult with them in re- 
gard to church matters?” Catholicos Vazgen 
cries out in self-justification. 

This question has been echoed in the 
Armenian press countless times following 
the Cairo Episcopal Assembly. We are com- 
pelled to observe, however, that the ques- 
tion has not been correctly defined either 
by the Catholicos or the Armenian press. 
To answer it, the question must be rephras- 
ed. First, it must be made plain what sort 
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of episcopal assembly we are talking about. 
What are the prerogatives and the juris- 
diction of the assembly summoned by the 
Armenian Catholicos? 

It goes without saying that any incum- 
bent of the Patriarchal throne has an in- 
disputable right to sit in conference with 
his bishops to discuss and to consult on 
matters whose decision is in his jurisdiction. 
Moreover he can, if he deems it necessary, 
even to submit to the decision of his bi- 
shops such matters, provided, as we have 
said before, that the agenda of such a 
conference shall include only such items 
which are strictly within his jurisdiction. 

The preceding definition should not repel 
the reader. The Catholicos of All Arme- 
nians, according to the constitution, is not 
an absolute monarch. The solution of all 


the problems affecting the Armenian 


church life is not reserved to him. He does 
not, for instance, possess legislative rights 
which belong to the National Church As- 
sembly. The National Assembly is the su- 


preme body which determines the fate of 
such matters, even matters pertaining to the 
change of the creed. We can adduce plenty 
of testimonials to this effect but we shall 
content ourselves by quoting a single testi- 
mony whose authority cannot be challen;- 
ed either by the present incumbent of 
Etchmiadzin, or his bishops or all those 
who have made the love of Etchmiadzin 
their monopoly. 

“The democratic nature of the Arme- 
nian Church is reflected in its elective 
principle and popular administration. The 
large scale participation of the Armenian 
people in all kinds of assemblies and func- 
tional bodies, especially in the National 
Church Assembly which is the only legisla- 
tive body of the Armenian Church even 
in matters which pertain to the faith, is 
the indisputable proof of its democratic 
spirit, I look upon the Armenian church 
with such a spirit and character as a unique 
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flower in the rose gardens of all the 
churches of the world.” (Etchmiadzin, 1953, 
January, p. 19). 

These words were spoken by Gevorg VI, 
Catholicos of All Armenians. It follows that 
the legislative power of the Armenian 
church is vested in the National Church 
Assembly, and NOT in the Catholicos of 
All Armenians. Conversely it is outside the 
jurisdiction of the Catholicos to create 
high ecclesiastical bodies, to define the 
limits of their jurisdiction, or to prescribe 
the status of their interrelations. Viewed in 
this perspective it will be perfectly plain 
whether or not the episcopal conferences 
of “recent times” were constitutional. 

We have already discussed the time and 
the nature of the two bishops’ conferences 
in Etchmiadzin, the first, May 29 and June 
5-7, 1954, and the second in September of 
1955, simultaneous with a session of the 
National Church Assembly. We now come 
to the other two episcopal conferences 
which took place in Beirut, the first, Feb- 
ruary 13, and the other February 19, 1956. 
We gather this information from a publish- 
ed volume of the Supreme Ecclesiastical 
Council of Etchmiadzin (Synod), entitled 
“The Journey of Catholicos Vazgen I.” 

Both of these episcopal meetings, like 
the others which took place since 1917, 
are cited by the Etchmiadzin organ as pre- 
cedents to justify the Cairo meeting. Fur- 
thermore, both of these are called “ad- 
visory” or consultative meetings, called by 
Catholicos Vazgen to obtain the bishops’ 
opinion in regard to the situation of An- 
tclias on the eve of the election of a new 
Catholicos to the Cilician throne. 

It goes without saying both of these 
meetings were constitutional. No objection 
can be advanced against them. Judging 
from the minutes the second meeting was 
called by the Armenian Catholicos to in- 
form them of his decision to abstain from 
the session of the Constituent Assembly of 
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Antelias on the following day (February 
20) which was to proceed with the elec- 
tion of the Catholicos of Antelias in direct 
contravention of the wishes of Catholicos 
Vazgen. 

It developed that this meeting, far from 
being consultative, was merely an “infor- 
mation” session in the language of the 
Bolsheviks. Admittedly, this meeting, too 
was constitutional, because it made no pre- 
tention of infringing upon the rights of the 
National Church Assembly. 


In his introductory remarks of the first 
meeting (February 13, in Beirut) Catholi- 
cos Vazgen, for the first time, told his au- 
dience that he had made this journey, hav- 
ing one of his aims the holding of an 
episcopal conference in Jerusalem. Being 
denied passage by the Jordanian authori- 
ties, the Catholicos later held this meeting 
in Cairo. 


The question is, was the Cairo episcopal 
assembly constitutional? 


The Etchmiadzin official organ and 
Catholicos Vazgen, on various occasions 
have made contradictory statements in re- 
gard to the matter of the “precedents.” 
On one occasion the Catholicos went so 
far as to state that the Cairo episcopal con- 
ference was the first of its kind in recent 
times. 

“For a long time such a bishops’ con- 
ference had not been held,” stated the 
Armenian Catholicos. “But as you know, 
the last National Church Assembly, the 
legislative body of the Armenian church 
which convened in Etchmiadzin, decided to 
hold an episcopal conference each year, 
while, in the new church constitution to 
be drafted in the future, a whole chapter 
will be devoted to define the jurisdiction 
of these episcopal assemblies. Therefore, 
based upon that constitutional decision, we 
held the first episcopal conference this year 
which, through the force of events, took 


place in Cairo. (“The Journey of the Ar- 
menian Catholicos,” p. 288). 

According to this statement the National 
Church decided to hold annual episcopal 
conferences, without having defined the 
jurisdiction of these assemblies. The def- 
inition of the jurisdictions shall be imple- 
mented in a new church constitution which 
shall be drafted later. The conclusion is, 
no such episcopal conferences can be call- 
ed to life as long as their jurisdiction is 
not defined. 

Aside from this constitutional transgres- 
sion, the Catholicos’ statement contains a 
factual fallacy. It is not true that the last 
National Church Assembly passed such a 
decision. A careful reading of the minutes 
of said Assembly (See “Etchmiadzin,” Oc- 
tober-November, 1955) will show that there 
is not a single mention of either the in- 
troduction or the discussion of such a de- 
cision. Episcopal conferences have come 
into life and have convened in 1954 and 
1955, before the last National Church As- 
sembly, without any constitutional basis. 

The Cairo episcopal conference con- 
vened not on the “basic and constitutional” 
decision of the National Church Assembly 
but at the initiative of Catholicos Vazgen. 
Nevertheless, this is not enough to claim 
that the Cairo conference was not legal. 
As we have stated before, the Armenian 
Catholicos has a right to call an assembly 
of his bishops, vardapets and lower ec- 
clesiasticals and to consult with them at 
any time, provided the matters discussed 
come within his own jurisdiction. 

Now let us examine the agenda of the 
Cairo conference. The episcopal conference 
of Cairo had on its agenda a number of 
issues pertaining to changes and reforms, 
but the question of Antelias was not on the 
agenda. The issues of the agenda were re- 
legated to committees and subsequently 
they all died a natural death. The fact is, 
the conference primarily busied itself with 
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the situation of Antelias, a question which 
clearly was outside its jurisdiction. It is 
this phase of the Cairo conference which 
makes it illegal, or unconstitutional. 

The preceding examination of the facts 
in the light of history and reason affecting 
the constitutionality of the Cairo Episcopal 
Assembly at the behest of Catholicos Vaz- 
gen bring to light the following incontest- 
able facts: 

1. Article 37 of the Apostolic Canons 
and the 5th canon of the Council of Nicea 
cited by the Etchmidazin official organ can- 
not serve as legitimate precedents to the 
Cairo Episcopal Assembly because (a) 
both of these ecclesiastical provisions took 
place at a time when the Armenian Apos- 
tolic Church was not yet established as an 
independent national church but was still 
a part of the Universal church. It was after 
the Council of Nicea that the Armenian 
church defined her position as an inde- 
pendent church; (b) both of these canons 
had nothing to do with constitutional or 
doctrinal revisions as was the case in the 
Cairo assembly. The first dealt with the 
question of the status of an excommunicat- 
ed person, and the second made provision 
for resolving religious controversies. 

2. From the Council of Nicea to 1917, a 
period of approximately 15 centuries, the 
history of the Armenian church fails to 
produce a single instance of summoning 
episcopal assemblies. 

3. The episcopal assemblies called after 
1917 and prior to the Cairo Assembly, the 
first two, likewise, were merely consultative 
meetings with no agenda or authority to 
pass upon constitutional or doctrinal mat- 
ters. Their agenda was the consideration of 
the will of the deceased Catholicos per- 
taining to the election of a Locum Tenens 
to the Catholicos until the election of a new 
Catholicos. A third meeting, held simul- 
taneously with the sessions of the National 
Church Assembly, arrogated unto itself cer- 
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tain privileges which were the exclusive 
prerogative of the National Assembly. 

4. The Cairo episcopal assembly was 
constitutional insofar as it proposed to be 
an advisory or consultative assembly in 
its original agenda, but became unconstitu- 
tional when it practically discarded its 
ten-odd-item agenda and primarily busied 
itself with the fate of the Catholicate of 
Cilicia and its newly-elected Catholicos 
Zareh I. 

5. The Cairo Episcopal Assembly had 
no constitutional right to submit to the 
Catholicate of Antelias the celebrated 
“Writ of Agreement”, calling upon Catholi- 
cos Zareh to pledge a definition of his pre- 
rogatives and duties and his relation to the 
Throne of Etchmiadzin because: 

(a) The Catholicate of Antelias is an 
independent institution which is governed 
by its own constitution. This independent 
status has been recognized by Etchmiadzin 
during the centuries. Furthermore, the 
rights and the duties of the Catholicos of 
Cilicia, as well as his relative position to 
the Throne of Etchmiadzin already have 
been defined in its constitution and sanc- 
tified by centuries of practice. 

(b) The demand for acknowledging the 
supremacy of Etchmiadzin in all spiritual 
matters while preserving its administrative 
independence is irrelevant because both 
of these points are not disputed by Antelias. 

(c) The demand for abolishing the con- 
stitution of Cilicia and its replacement by 
a new constitution which would reduce An- 
telias to a subordinate patriarchate of Etch- 
miadzin is an infrigement on the indepen- 
dence of the Cilician Institution, clearly 
outside the jurisdiction of Etchmiadzin. 
Such a change, according to the Armenian: 
church law, can only be effectuated by a 
constitutionally-called National Church As- 
sembly of Antelias. 

(d) The reduction of the Cilician Cathol- 
icate into a patriarchate and the demand 
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for the election of a “Deputy Patriarch” 
by the monastic congregation of Cilicia is 
an insolent infringement on the indepen- 
dence of Antelias, unwarranted either by 
practice, tradition, or the constitution of 
Etchmiadzin. 

(e) The demand for Etchmiadzin’s par- 
ticipation in the election of the Catholicos 
(Patriarch) of Cilicia by two delegates 
(one clergyman and one layman) is irrele- 
vant because such participation has been 
the custom during recent times, unques- 
tioned by Cilicia. 

(f£) The threat of ecclesiastical discipline 
(demotion, dismissal or excommunication ) 
to be inflicted on the Catholicos of Cilicia 
in case he sends clergymen to meet the 
needs of Armenian communities of abroad 
is an unwarranted act of tyranny, because 
the church of Gregory the Illuminator is 
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a free church which cannot be shackled 
by the ukases of a Soviet-captive Catholi- 
cos. 


(g) The demand for the priority to be 
given to the Catholicos of Etchmiadzin in 
the honorary mention of the patriarchs dur- 
ing the liturgy is an infringement upon the 
jurisdiction of an independent Catholicos, 
and therefore unconstitutional. 


In brief, as the abovementioned consider- 
ations clearly prove, the Episcopal Assem- 
bly of Cairo, called at the behest of Cathol- 
icos Vazgen, was not warrented either by 
past practice, by precedent or by consti- 
tutional authority. It was rightfully repelled 
by the Catholicate of Antelias and so it 
shall stand because the Armenian mental- 
ity does not tolerate any violation of its 
sacred tradition. 
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[A fyhe student of history invariably finds 
that, after he has thrown all his his- 
torical ingredients into the catalyst and has 
boiled them down, the basic constituent 
of national survival is nothing more than 
the will of a people to essay the awful 
test of the field of battle when the security 
and institutions of the nation are endanger- 
ed. 

An example of the efficacy of this formu- 
la is the history of the Armenian nation 
and its grim — but eventually triumphant 
— struggle to survive. 

No historian has as yet sat down and 
computed the number of battles fought by 
the Armenians in defense of their God- 
given right to endure as a nation. How 
many, many times the youth of the nation 
has marched off to war to protect the 
homeland, its culture and the right to wor- 
ship; how many, many hundreds of thous- 
ands of brave Armenians have fought and 
died for those institutions which have 
made the Armenians what they are — a 
proud, pious, peaceful, patriotic, useful, 
contributory, fiercely liberty-loving nation! 

It may be said of the Armenians that they 
never won a battle — but that in fighting 
the good fight, they never lost a war! 

A close study of the phenomenon of 
the Armenian nation’s refusal to perish 
through the many centuries marked by 
colossal national disasters the likes of which 
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have erased from the face of this earth 
other less hardy and less determined na- 
tions suggests an important component 
factor for that survival. 

Religion, the worship of God, by its 
astonishing ubiquity and prominence in 
Armenian history, betrays the important 
role it has played in the preservation of 
the Armenian people. Piety has acted as 
a strong weld in the Armenian story. 

The cherished right to worship freely 
without foreign dictate, a privilege not to 
be discovered in Europe until the days of 
the Reformation, was anciently and jealous- 
ly guarded by the Armenian nation. This 
proud affection for religious freedom has 
been one of the major factors behind the 
Armenian survival. 

Thus, with the Christianization of Arme- 
nia, the Church became a pillar of Arme- 
nian nationalism — one of those beloved, 
uniquely national Armenian institutions 
which had to be defended and preserved at 
all cost in order that the nation might sur- 
vive. 

Scholars have often asked why it was 
that Armenia was so surprisingly receptive 
to the seed of Christianity. The answer to 
this is found in Armenian history. 

When Christianity first entered the land, 
Armenia for many centuries had already 
effected its traditional alliance between re- 
ligion and nationalism. Thus in Armenia, 
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the word of Christ resounded resonant!y 
among the cities and hamlets, and found 
echo within the souls of a people long ac- 
customed to the worship of mighty godlike 
forces, to whom they imputed all victory — 
all plenty, all fertility — and all disaster. 

What is not generally appreciated in the 
matter of the early acceptance of Chris- 
tianity on the part of the Armenians is 
that the Western, or Hellenic, origins and 
traditions of the Armenians played a large 
part in leading the nation to Christianity. 

Christianity, we know, from its earliest 
days was most peculiarly attractive to Wes- 
tern peoples. One historian imputes in 
Christian teachings a certain mystical “Wes- 
tern” quality, beautiful to Europeans and 
their kin, strange and even repulsive to 
others. 

When Christ came upon the scene, the 
Western intellect had already begun to 
stir against the awful cabalisms of heathen 
idolatry. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle had dar- 
ed speak up, even how mildly, against the 
cultism of pagan worship. From this, Chris- 
tianity gave promise of deliverance; and the 
simplicity of Christian monotheism was at- 
tractive to the Western mind. Espousal by 
the West of the thrillingly new religious 
concept that emerged from Palestine was 
an inevitability. 


Armenia simply pioneered in this mas- 
sive revolution. 

It is significant that next to follow the 
lead of the Armenian nation in turning to 
Christianity were its Hellenic relatives. 

Armenia was not however converted 
without violence and bloodshed. Pagan 
worship was deep-seated, and any religious 
form dies hard. But once Christianized, 
the people simply transferred their deep 
piety from their gods of stone and wood — 
from fire and water and nature — to their 
new God. 

The religion of Christ was added to the 
national institutions of Armenia; and 
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through the ensuing centuries, the people 
fought their epic struggle for national free- 
dom as the only assurance that their 
Church, as well as their other precious na- 
tional institutions, would live. 

The categorical importance of the Arme- 
nian Church in Armenian history cannot 
be over-emphasized. There can be no com- 
plete understanding of the Armenian story, 
and what makes the Armenian what he is, 
without an adequate appreciation of the 
story of the Holy National Apostolic 
Church of Armenia. 


The Conversion 


y,\airmenia adopted the religion of Christ 
NAN as its state religion in 301 A.D. 
during the reign of King Tiridates III — 
or twelve years before the celebrated Edict 
of Milan (313), through which the Roman 
Emperor Constantine the Great decreed 
Christianity to enjoy equal privileges with 
paganism. 

Thus, Armenia became the first nation- 
ally Christian state in history. 

The conversion capped three centuries 
of Christian preachment among the Arme- 
nian people — a story unfortunately not 
known in great detail. 

Perhaps the earliest evidence relating 
Armenia to Christianity is the absorbing 
account of King Abgar (Avak-ayr — Great 
Man), who was really King of Southern 
Armenia, with his capital in the great city 
of Edessa (later Urfa). 


A contemporary of Christ, intrigued by 
stories of the miracles wrought by Him, 
himself afflicted by a painful disease, 
Abgar is reported to have sent his personal 
envoys to Christ, begging Him to take 
abode in Edessa, where the King might ac- 
cord Him protection against His enemics 
— and where too of course Christ might 
act to heal the King. 

Christ did not accept Abgar’s envoys in- 
to His presence, but through His friend and 
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confidant Phillip, He is said to have bid 
the messengers return to the good king, 
promising that after His death He would 
dispatch one of His Apostles to Edessa, 
to heal the King and preach Christianity. 

Thus it was that the Apostle Thaddeus 
arrived in Edessa, Southern Armenia, 36 
A.D., cured the King of his malady, preach- 
ed the Gospel freely throughout Abgar’s 
realm, converted the King to the Faith 
(Abgar was the first Christian king in his- 
tory!), and ordained Bishops, “appointing 
them in many cities of Armenia.” 

Perhaps coincidentally, St. Bartholomew, 
one of the Seventy, after having preached 
the Faith, as it is said, in Persia, India and 
Khorrasan, arrived in Northern Armenia at 
a time when Thaddeus himself had extend- 
ed his teachings to that area. There both 
Christian Fathers were martyred, Thad- 
deus at Shavarshan, Bartholomew, in the 
canton of Ardaz. 

The Armenians memorialize the evangel- 
ical labors and martyrdom of Thaddeus 
and Bartholomew in Armenia by terming 
their national Church “Apostolic” — that 
is, founded by the Apostles. 

Bishops appointed by the Saints before 
their decease, however, continued their 
evangelical labors in Armenia. St. Thad- 
deus himself consecrated the first known 
Armenian Bishop, St. Addeh of Edessa, in 
36 A.D., and is said later to have ordained 
one Zacharia as Bishop of Armenia Major. 
He is known to have given the great city 
of Caesarea its first Bishop, a devout Greek 
by the name of Theophilus. 

St. Bartholomew himself annointed Bish- 
ops for such Armenian communes as Siunik, 
Kumsi, and elsewhere. 

The Western writers Tertullian (160?- 
230) and Eusebius (260? -340) offer 
precious evidence of the existence of Chris- 
tians in Armenia following the martyrdom 
of Thaddeus and Bartholomew. 

Tertullian says flatly that there were Ar- 
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menian Christians in Armenia before his 
days — that is, prior to the third century, 
while Eusebius, whose historically valuable 
Chronicles was preserved only in its Ar- 
menian translation, has documented a let- 
ter written by the celebrated Bishop Diony- 
sios of Alexandria to an Armenian Bishop 
named Meroujan (c. 254). 

Another cogent bit of evidence attesting 
to the presence of Christians in Armenia 
before the national conversion is the fact 
of four major recorded persecutions of 
Christians in Armenia — that which fol- 
lowed the murder of Thaddeus at the 
hands of the violently anti-Christian king 
of Northern Armenia, Sanatroukht, the 110 
A.D. persecution ordered by King Artashes, 
and the persecutions taking place during 
the reigns of King Chosroes (c. 230 A.D.), 
and King Tiridates III (c. 287 A.D.). 

It is sensible to assume that there would 
have been no call for persecutions of Chris- 
tians if Christians had not existec in impor- 
tant and influential numbers in the Arme- 
nian kingdom! 

The conversion itself was the handiwork 
chiefly of the great St. Gregory the Illum- 
inator, considered to be the first Catholicos 
(i.e. all-embracing head) of the Holy Na- 
tional Apostolic Church of Armenia, and 
its actual founder. Legend has it that Gre- 
gory came of Parthian (Bartev) stock. 

Having been converted to Christianity 
while still a young man, Gregory had 
stumped the kingdom of Armenia preach- 
ing the new Faith, and making many con- 
verts. The pagan priests who surrounded 
Tiridates complained against Gregory, and 
he was summarily clapped into prison. 

Tradition tells us that in the year of the 
conversion (301), Tiridates was stricken 
with a mental disorder which refused to 
yield to the mumbo-jumbo of his pagan 
medicine-men. On the advice of his sister, 
Tiridates had Gregory freed from his dun- 
geon, and brought before the stricken mon- 
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arch. When Gregory dispelled the king’s 
unhappy hallucinations, the latter decreed 
Christianitly as the state religion. 

In 302 A.D., St. Gregory, who came to 
be known as “The Illuminator,” was or- 
dained primate of the new national Arme- 
nian church, suitably enough by Leontius, 
Bishop of Caesarea, whose See had been 
established many years before by St. Thad- 
deus himself. 

Gregory's great labor was to destroy all 
physical vestiges of paganism in Armenia, 
and to establish firmly the fledgling faith 
in the heart and the mind of the people. 
When he passed away (325), so universally 
was he revered that his son Aristakes, as 
his image, was chosen to succeed him as 
Catholicos. Other members of the great 
House of Gregory to hold the dignity of 
Catholicos in the first half century of the 
Armenian Church were Vertanes Bartev, 
Houssik Bartev, and St. Nerses the Great, 
who served two terms on the Throne, 353- 
358, when he was exiled by order of Rome, 
and again 363-373. The liberal principles 
which so distinguish the Armenian Church 
and endear it to the faithful were establish- 
ed during the illustrious reign of St. Nerses. 

In 405, A.D., the Catholicos Sahak, also 
a member of the House of the Illuminator, 
and St. Mesrob, a learned vardapet, after 
exhaustive experiments and conferences 
with philologists abroad, produced a series 
of thirty-six characters which was recog- 
nized as the Armenian alphabet.* Sahak 
and Mesrob were encouraged in their la- 
bors by King Vramshapouh of Armenia. 

The invention, or if you wish, the dis- 
covery of the Armenian alphabet was 
epochal both to nation and to Church. 

The exacting task of preparing the 


* Previous to the invention of the Armenian 
alphabet, the ancient Armenian language was 
as transliterative media. Proto-Armenians are 
written in Greek, Aramaic or Syrian rs, 
known to have used heiroglyphics and the cunei- 
form. 
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Church liturgy in Armenian characters was 
immediately plunged into; and following 
the completion of this onerous task, the two 
Saints, aided by the monk Eznik, collabo- 
rated in translating the Holy Bible into 
the Armenian — a translation of such ex- 
traordinary virtue as to earn for itself the 
proud title of “Queen of Translations”. 

With the invention of the Armenian al- 
phabet it may be said that the Church first 
took its rightful place at the side of the 
throne as defender of the faith and leader 
and guardian of the people. 

When the noble line of the Arsacid (Ar- 
shakouni) monarchs came to a tragic end 
(423 A.D.), Armenia had already been 
thrown into the whirlpool of intrigues re- 
sulting from the rivalry between the Eas- 
tern Roman Empire (Christian Byzan- 
tium), and Sassanid Persia, a pagan Mag- 
ian state. 

Both Christian Byzantium and heathen 
Persia covetted Armenia for its wealth, for 
its strategic “buffer” position — and for 
its religion, which the Byzantines wished 
to make more Christian by introducing 
it to the influence and control of their 
Bishop, and which the Persians wished to 
destroy, in order to introduce into its stead 
their magian worship. 

Thus, as the two great states fought for 
the permanent posession of Armenia, patri- 
otic bands of Armenians began to harass 
the invaders. 

These original Armenian revolutionaries, 
inspired and supported actively and openly 
by the Church, under the command of the 
immortal Vardan Mamikonian, finally took 
the field against a vastly superior Persian 
army, and after a fierce encounter on the 
hallowed plains of Avarayr, characteristic- 
ally lost the battle — but won the war! 

Dismayed and impressed by the inspired 
gallantry of the Armenian charge that day, 
the Persian monarch felt it to be the better 
part of valor to allow the Armenians to 
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retain their right to worship as Christians. 

The Battle of Avarayr had demonstrated 
conclusively that the Armenian nation, evcn 
when dismembered, even when faced by 
overwhelming forces, was eager to fight 
to the very death for its Church — and for 
an independent state in which that Church, 
as one of Armenia’s greatest glories, could 
be preserved. 

Avarayr did not obviate however the 
threat of Persia. The period of 423-578 in 
Armenian history is remembered as one of 
general unrest, of three great national re- 
bellions against the Persians. 

The historian easily perceives the plain- 
ly political inspiration of the “Vardanantz 
Wars”, as the Armenians know the rebel- 
lions, although they are remembered today 
chiefly as religious uprisings since one of 
the more impelling factors which aroused 
the people to rebellion was the very real 
threat to the Armenian Christian church 
posed by the Magian government of Per- 
sia. The political causatives of the war 
have been studiously played down by the 
clerical historians of the day who quite 
naturally, put almost unilateral stress on 
the religious connotations behind the stir- 
ring events of the day. 

Besides the fact that the Armenian ob- 
jectives of the rebellion were attained — 
that is, the nation and all that the nation 
meant was preserved against the foreign 
threat — there was one other single, tan- 
gible development of enormous historical 
consequence and precedence. 

In 484, as the termination of the second 
phase of the great rebellion, led by Vahan 
Mamikonian, Persian and Armenian digni- 


taries met and signed the famous Treaty of 
Nuarsak. 
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treaty was the very first instance in 
in which an international instru- 
ment of agreement guaranteed the freedom 
of a neople to worship God as that people 
wished to worship God. 


history 
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The Vardanantz Wars enjoy still another 
unique and important position. 

They were the first organized wars in 
defense of Christianity in history. As such, 
they predicted the more celebrated “Cru- 
sades” by some 600 years. 

The wars established everlastingly the 
Christian Faith among the inhabitants of 
the Armenian homeland. The lesson of 
Avarayr was never to be forgotten by Ar- 
menians. 


The Great Break 


Ks wm] gle to exist against the threat of 


native and foreign paganism did not deter 
the Armenian Church from participating 
in the great early universal Christian move- 
ment. 

In 325, Armenian Bishops, led by St. 
Aristakes Bartev, the Illuminator’s son, at- 
tended the epochal First Nicene Council, 
which censored the Arian heresy and ac- 
cepted the “Nicene Creed,” recognized 
even today by Christian churches as the one 
universal statement of Christian dogma. 

Even while fighting for its life during 
the trying years of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, the Armenian Church had maintain- 
ed a good deal of interest in the progress 
of the world-wide Christian movement. 
Thus, Armenian Bishops present at the 
Council of Ephesus (430), called together 
by the Bishop of Rome, joined whole- 
heartedly with their colleagues in the con- 
demnation of the Nestorian heresy which 
presumed that Christ possessed two dis- 
tinct personalities. 

In 451, however, with Armenia aflame 
and in revolt, no Church leaders could be 
sent to attend the Council of Chacedon; 
but when the strange action of that con- 
vocation in accepting a dual concept of 
Christ (despite the decree of Ephesus! ) 
was made known to the Armenian Church 
leaders, a schism was effected with those 
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Churches, led by the Bishop of Rome, 
which had accepted the dogma of Chal- 
cedon. 

The Holy National Apostolic Church of 
Armenia has never accepted the decrees of 
the ecumenical council at Chalcedon. In 
fact, it has twice taken action, at the Ar- 
menian Church Councils held at Druin 
(535 and 551), to reject categorically the 
decisions of the Chalcedonian convocation. 

The final break with the Roman Bishop 
did not occur until after Second Council 
of Nicaea (787) when Armenian Bishops 
refused to recognize either the spiritual 
or administrative authority of Rome. 

From that moment on, the Armenian 
Church has remained a completely inde- 
pendent national church, self-governing 
and sovereign, a component but indepen- 
dent part of the Christian religion — free 
of the administrative or spiritual control of 
both Rome and the Orthodox Church, or 
any other Christian sect, but allied to all 
Christian churches in the belief in and 
worship of Jesus Christ. 

Dogmatically, it irrevocably, tradition- 
ally, proudly stands with those Churches 
which adhere to the original Christian con- 
cept that Christ had but one composite 
nature. It is therefore a Monophysite Chris- 
tian church. 

The Armenian Church, thus, with a good 
deal of logic, prides itself on being one of 
the sole remaining heirs of the first univer- 
sal Christian Church, holding steadfastly, 
with characteristic Armenian disdain and 
contempt for the theological hair-splitting 
which has plagued most other Christian 
churches throughout the years, to the sim- 
ple Christian teachings taught by Jesus 
Christ Himself to His Apostles Thaddeus 
and Bartholomew, and imparted by them 
to the Armenians. 

In honor of these Apostles, the Armenian 
Church knows itself as “Arakelakan” — that 
is “Apostolic”. Armenians often refer to 


themselves as “Lousavortchakan” — that is, 
“Followers of the Illuminator,” — St. Gre- 
gory the Illuminator. It is not accurate as 
nomenclature to classify the Armenian 
Church as either “Gregorian” or as “Ortho- 
dox”, as has of late become the dangerous 
practice among certain mischievous circles. 


The “Golden” to “Silver” Ages 


i fasiollowing the invention of the Arme- 
fe nian alphabet, a triumph as we have 
seen of the Armenian Church, the inspired, 
incessant, devoted activities of Armenian 
clerical scholastics forged one of the most 
remarkable eras in world annals — the 
celebrated “Golden Age of Armenian Liter- 
ature” of the fifth century. 

During this period there flourished some 
of the greatest figures in early Armenian 
and _ classical literature, such learned 
clergymen as Eznik, who collaborated in 
translating the Holy Bible, and wrote many 
throught - provoking polemics; Eghishe 
(Elisha), the Armenian Xenophon, who 
chronicled the events around the great 
Battle of Avarayr; Moses of Khoren, the 
Herodotus of the Armenians whose chief 
work, besides a number of important trans- 
lations from the Greek, was his celebrated 
“History of Illustrious Armenians”; Lazar 
of Pharb, another great early Armenian 
historian; Catholicos Hovhan Mantakouni, 
the author of eight magnificent religious 
dissertations; Koriun, the father of Arme- 
nian biography, whose “Life of the Blessed 
Vartapet Mesrob” is one of the most valu- 
able documents dating from the early 
Christian era; and David the Invincible, 
the Armenian philosophical writer, who is 
today recognized to have been one of the 
great Aristotelian scholars of his day. 

The effect of the work of these clerics 
was the creation of a new cultural con- 
sciousness in Armenia — a birth of learning. 

In 693, the Moslem Arabs invaded Ar- 
menia, finally subjugated the nation after 
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wreaking terrible atrocities. Passive resist- 
ance to the rude invaders soon gave way 
to more salient methods of defense. Armed 
bands of patriots took the field against the 
Arabs, and in 708, the Arab Caliph, dis- 
traught by the rising tide of Armenian re- 
tribution, upon the intervention of Catholi- 
cos Sahak of Dzorapor, was glad to grant 
a general amnesty to all Armenian guerilla 
fighters — and to decree a moderate au- 
tonomy for Armenia, as well as the right 
of the Armenian Church to continue to 
function without Arab meddling. 


With the approach of the era of the Cru- 
sades, Armenia, busy with its own Moslem 
problem, was reintroduced to the astonish- 
ingly durable enmity of co-religionist By- 
zantium. Pressed by unscrupulous Bishops, 
the Byzantine rulers made a concerted ef- 
fort to cajole or force the independent Ar- 
menian Church into embracing the author- 
ity of the Orthodox Church; but an abor- 
tive plot conceived to that end was exposed 
(c. 886) by faithful Armenian churchmen, 
and the hegemony of Constantinople was 
scornfully rejected. 


It was during this general era that St. 
Mashtotz of Eghivard (Catholicos 898-899) 
put into writing for the first time set rules 
for the administration of the sacraments 
and the breviary rites of the Church as, for 
instance, the procedure at funerals, at be- 
trothals, and during the festivals of the 
Resurrection and the Nativity. These rules 
in force up to this day are considered to 
comprehend a sort of remarkable constitu- 
tion covering all rituals and have been in- 


corporated in the very famous “Mashtotz’ 
Book”. 


A tragic development of the century 
was the advent of the Seljuk Turks. 
Of this fanatically Moslem farrago-multi- 
tude and their affect on Armenian affairs 
much can be said. Here, it will suffice to 
recall that the Seljuks finally politically con- 
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trolled Armenia after scenes of terrible 
violence (1020-1060). 

The untenable rule of these barbarians 
from the south induced thousands of Ar- 
menian families to emigrate to other lands 
— to Poland, Galicia, Transylvania, the 
Crimea, and to domains of the Eastern Em- 
pire. These expatriates took their Arme- 
nian priests and their beloved church rites 
with them. 

A large number of people, however, fol- 
lowed an Armenian prince, one Ruben, in- 
to Cilicia, where later Ruben’s scions es- 
tablished the celebrated “Kingdom of Les- 
ser Armenia,” which played a still not ad- 
equately appreciated role in the Crusades, 

It was in Cilicia that under the aegis of 
the Church there took place a revival of 
learning second in Armenian history only 
to the “Golden Age” of the fifth century. 
This “Armenian Renaissance” preceded and 
influenced the revival of interest in the arts 
and sciences in Europe. 

Prominent figures in the “Silver Age” 
were such great churchmen as the Catholi- 
cos Nerses the Graceful, who revised the 
Church liturgy with enduring skill; Catholi- 
cos Grigor Degha (Gregory the Boy), who 
devoted his life to great theological medita- 
tive and interpretative works written in an 
exemplarily clear style; and Nerses of 
Lampron, who composed a number of pro- 
found treatises on the Old Testament which 
are amaranthine in Armenian literature. 

A host of lesser clerical and secular 
writers flourished during that period of 
astonishing cultural activity. 

It was in the time of the Cilician king- 
dom that the Armenian Church repelled, 
finally and conclusively, the advances made 
by both Rome and Constantinople on its 
independence. At the infamous Council of 
Romkla, apostate Armenian clergymen ac- 
tually convened for the purpose of declar- 
ing the Church’s allegiance to Orthodoxy. 
Their plot discovered and exposed, the 
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culprits were retired from the Church in 
disgrace. With Byzantium in its fatal de- 
cline, the Orthodox Church was not again 
to be a threat to the Apostolic faith until 
the twentieth century and the advent of 
the Soviet. 


Cilicia and Etchmiadzin 


AN ith the destruction of the Cilician 
“MALS Kingdom, the last stronghold of Ar- 
menian Christianity had become imperilled. 
A new invader, the fierce Mongol, had 
overrun Armenia Major, and had heaped 
fresh terrors upon the people. Meanwhile, 
Lesser Armenia, which had refuted stoutly 
the threat of the war-like Seljuks, was em- 
broiled in a savage conflict with the Egypt- 
ian Mameluks — and defeated and destroy- 
ed in 1375. 


It was some years after the fall of Cilicia 
that the Armenian Holy Throne returned 
thence to Vagharshapat — the ancient 
name of that city which houses Etchmiat- 


zin. In Cilicia, the Catholicos of All Ar- 
menians had found sanctuary from the 
great storms that had raged in the north. 

In order to understand the story of the 
relations between the Catholicates of Sis 
(Cilicia, now in Antelias, Lebanon) and 
Etchmiatzin, a matter of prime importance 
in understanding of Armenian Church and 
national history, vital background material 
must here be introduced. 

Tradition has it that St. Gregory the ll- 
luminator one evening dreamed that Christ 
appeared before him, ordering him to build 
the Armenian Mother Cathedral in the city 
called Vagharshapat. Thus it was, it is 
said, that Gregory erected the Cathedral 
of Etchmiatzin (that is, /The Place of the 
Descent of the Only Begotten/). 

Gregory’s decision to build his Cathedral 
at Vagharshapat was however dictated 
quite obviously by an important practical 
consideration. 

Since the Church needed the aid, pro- 


tection and immediate prestige of the civil 
authority, it was pressingly imperative that 
the Catholicos’ headquarters be nigh the 
Palace; and since the capital of Armenia at 
that time was Vagharshapat, was it not 
then logical and proper to erect the Ca- 
thedral of Armenia in that city? 

The great Cathedral at Etchmiatzin be- 
came the symbol and cynosure of Arme- 
nian Christianity; and to it all Armenian 
Christians learned to turn in deep symbolic 
reverence in time of peace or war, famine 
or plenty. 

When Armenia came on evil days, how- 
ever, and it became a question of the 
Catholicos remaining in Etchmiatzin, 
there to perish along with his authority and 
his Church at the hands of the enemies of 
the Armenian nation, or else to transfer his 
person and his office abroad, where sanc- 
tuary awaited, Etchmiatzin was abandon- 
ed by the Ecclesiastical Court, and haven 
was sought — and found — elsewhere. 

Thus, as early as 452 A.D., the Catholicos 
Melite of Manazkert thought it meet to 
take up his abode in the great city of 
Dovin, whither Catholicos Hovhan Mantak- 
ouni officially transferred his Catholicate in 
the year 484. There the Mother Throne re- 
posed until fresh exigencies caused it to 
move on to Vasbourakan (Van), in 928, 
and thence to Akhtamar in 931. 

In 944, the reigning Catholicos reposed 
his dignity and Throne in the village of 
Argina, near Ani, where in turn the Catholi- 
cate was transferred in 992. From Ani, the 
Church leadership went to Tavplour 
(1054), and thence to Damnplav, from 
1065 to 1105, when a further move was 
made to Shougr. Twenty years later, in 
1125, the Throne of Gregory, and its in- 
cumbent, went on to Dzovk, to Romkla 
(1147), and eventually — in 1293 — to the 
city of Sis, Kingdom of Lesser Armenia, 
Cilicia. 

The Catholicate was not to return to 
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Etchmiatzin until 1441, or some 989 years 
after Catholicos Melite had left the place. 

In other words, Etchmiatzin has served 
as the Cathedral City of Armenia only 
667 years, while the Catholicate of Arme- 
nia has successfully been able to serve the 
faith of the nation while situated in locales 
OTHER than Etchmiatzin through 989 
years. 

Out of these figures there emerges the 
significant fact that the Holy See of Sis, 
established in 1298, has been in continuous 
operation over 664 years, almost as long as 
the Catholicate has been at Etchmiatzin, 
667 years! 

After the overthrow of the Cilician king- 
dom, the Church was again deprived of the 
civil authority and was subjected to the 
savage whims and fancies of the surround- 
ing Moslem principalities. 

This as well as a number of similar con- 
siderations led many churchmen in Eastern 
Armenia to feel that it was no longer wise 
to retain the Catholicate in Cilicia. 


In 1441, under the pressure of the in- 
fluential monasteries of Haghpat, Artaz 
and Butchni, as well as the Eastern Arme- 
nian clergy in general, a convocation was 
held in Etchmiatzin for the purpose of 
studying the general situation 
Church. 

This council agreed to transfer the seat of 
the Catholicos to Etchmiatzin, and to invite 
Catholicos Grigor Musabekiantz to trans- 
fer his Holy Court from Sis to that place. 
This he wisely refused to do. 


Faced with the decision of the Catholi- 
cos to remain in Sis, the council decided to 
go ahead anyway with new plans to elect 
a new Catholicos to reign at Etchmiatzin. 
This was more easily decided upon than 
done, Three ambitious candidates for the 
position refused to concede, nor could 
they master the necessary majority vote for 
election! Finally, exasperated and desper- 
ate, the council settled upon a “com- 


in the 
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promise” fourth candidate, Bishop Kirakos 
of Virap, and speedily elected him Catholi- 
cos at Etchmiadtzin. 

In doing so, however, the assembly neg- 
lected to say a thing about the extent or 
limitations of Kirakos’ powers over Sis. 
Thus, tacitly, the consistory accepted the 
existence of the Cilician Catholicate. 

In fact, after his election, Catholicos Ki- 
rakos of Etchmiatzin dispatched an encycli- 
cal letter to the Catholicos of Cilicia, ac- 
knowledging the latter’s right to the 
Throne, and recognizing him ecclesiastical- 
ly as his second. 

Historians say that the Etchmiatzin 
group felt confidently that when Catholicos 
Musabekiantz of Cilicia, an old man, pass- 
ed away, the Cilician See would just sim- 
ply pass out of existence with him. Their 
reckoning however did not consider the 
well-known historical §imponderable. 

Beset by the intrigues of the Bishops 
around him, the venerable Catholicos Kira- 
kos suddenly resigned, leaving his Bishop- 
ric the prey of the ambitious, career church- 
men. It was at the height of these tumults 
in Etchmiatzin that the octogenarian Musa- 
bekiantz finally gave up this ghost in the 
Cathedral at Sis. 

On beholding the clamor and confusion 
that held Etchmiatzin, where the Bishops 
warred noisily and disgracefully for the 
lofty position of Catholicos, the Cilician 
clergy thought it wise to elect a successor 
to Musabekiantz, and to insure the contin- 
uity of the Cilician See. 

Politically, there was little to be desired 
between the locations of Sis and Etchmiat- 
zin. While Etchmiatzin was the plaything 
of the Persian Khans, Cilicia itself was un- 
der the unsympathetic scrutiny of the Sel- 
jukian principalities. There was no Arme- 
nian civil authority anywhere any longer. 
The Church was on its own. Its survival was 
contingent on its own designs and the 
sacrifices of the faithful in its behalf. No 
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geographical displacement would now en- 
sure the preservation or sanctity of the 
Church authority. And what is more, the 
internecine quarrels at Etchmiatzin were 
enough to bring anyone holding any pure- 
ly sentimental affection for Etchmiadzin to 
his senses. Geographically, politically Etch- 
miatzin was as badly off as Cilicia; spiritu- 
ally, Cilicia was infinitely healthier. In the 
light of all these considerations, the Cilician 
clergy thought it wise to continue their See. 
It was one of the most fortunate decisions 
ever taken by the Church. 


For almost two centuries after the rein- 
stitution of a Catholicate at Etchmiatzin, 
the two Sees, on and off, were locked in 
one controversy after another. 

Finally, in 1652, during the Easter sea- 
son, Catholicos Nerses of Cilicia, and 
Catholicos Philippos, of Etchmiatzin, by 
mutual agreement, met in Jerusalem to iron 
out matters. 


A study of the decisions of this Council, 
as found in the works of the Armenian 
monk Tavrizhetzi shows, surprisingly 
enough, that even at that early date there 
were no differences of opinion in regard 
to the respective jurisdiction of Sis and 
Etchmiatin. 


In toto, the remarkable document clearly 
spelled out the acceptance by Etchmiatzin 
of the existence and legitimacy of the 
Cilician Catholicate. 


One historian, in studying the decrees 
of Jerusalem, wrote that both Catholici, 
Nerses of Sis and Philippos of Etchmiatzin, 
“exercised great wisdom in preserving the 
existence of the two Sees side by side, for 
they could not forsee which of the two, 
both under Mohammedan oppression and 
fanaticism, might come to its end. Should 
such a misfortune befall one of the Sees, 
the other still could preserve the continuity 
of the Armenian church.” 
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And this has always been the historical 
role of Cilicia — the administration of the 
church of Armenia in thise tragic days 
when Etchmiatzin, because of its geo- 
graphical position and its mastery by athe- 
istic anti-Christian, anti-Armenian forces, 
can not wisely, sedulously, devotedly, tradi- 
tionally provide spiritual leadership to Ar- 
menians at home and abroad. The continu- 
ed existence of Cilicia ensures the longevity 
of the Armenian Church. 


Church History to this Day 


7grmenian Church history after the fall 
yea of the Cilician kingdom has been 
the history of the nation. 


From the moment of the invasion of the 
Armenian homeland by the Ottoman Turk 
(1473), the sworn enemies of Christen- 
dom, to this day, Armenians have been call- 
ed upon to resist firmly the Turkish gen- 
ocidal attempt to destroy the Armenian na- 
tion, its religion, traditions, culture, lang- 
uage and customs. 


There have been short periods of grace 
from Turkish religious persecution — the 
1839 Tanzimat decree of the enlightened 
Sultan Medjid which among other free- 
doms guaranteed the personal safety of all 
Christians in the Turkish empire; the Ar- 
menian National Constitution of 1868, rati- 
fied in the second year of the reign of Sul- 
tan Aziz, which put an end to the abuses 
of the amira system, thus temporarily re- 
straining governmental interference in Ar- 
menian church and community affairs; the 
brief honeymoon of theoretical equality of 
Moslem and Christian following upon the 
promulgation of the Turkish Constitution 
which followed upon the seizure of power 
by the “Young Turks” — but all these have 
been succeeded by orgies of terrible per- 
secution, as for instance the massacres of 
1895-96, and the unbelievable horrors of 
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the blood purges and deportations of 1914- 


1917. 


There are reported to be about 100,000 
Armenians left on Turkish soil today, with 
40,000 of these people dwelling in Istanbul. 
The Patriarch of Istanbul is the nominal 
head of what remains of the Armenian 
Church establishment in Turkey. It is 
known that but a handful of Armenian 
Churches in Turkey are open to worship. 
The Turks have seized most Armenian 
church edifices, have either razed them to 
the ground, or else have converted them 
to armories, khans (inns), governmental 
buildings, or storage houses. 


The situation in those sections of Ar- 
menia today held by Soviet Russia is as 
deplorable. 


Since the advent of Russian influence in 
the southern Caucasus, the Armenian 
Church has faced the continuing pressure 
of Russian authorities who, recognizing the 
influence and importance of the Church 
among Armenians at home and abroad in 
a manner which eluded the Turk, have 
been anxious to exploit the Armenian 
Church establishment for their own pur- 
poses. 


As an example, there is the tragic exam- 
ple cf the Catholicos Nerses of Ashtarak 
(1°43-1°57), a patriotic, God-fearing Ar- 
menian churchman who, enticed by the 
prom*-es of Russian civil authorities that 
a vi-teriens Russian offensive against Tur- 
kev wen'd result in the conferment of au- 
tonomy on Armenia, actually recruited and 
led > battalion of Armenian soldiers who 
fev~h* -‘de by side with Russia forces 
aga‘nst Turkey. 


This was only one of the ten or more 
occasions in history where Russian prom- 
ises to the Armenian people have been 
blithely broken. When all his efforts had 
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brought nothing more than tightened Rus- 
sian control of his people, Catholicos Ner- 
ses, broken, disappointed, contrite, went to 
his death bed. 


The Russian comprehension of the pow- 
er and influence of the Armenian Church in 
Armenian affairs is great. When the Rus- 
sians find they are unable to use that 
church for their own purposes, they ruth- 
lessly attempt to destroy it. 


The major example of this was the ter- 
rible — and unnecessary — Armeno-Tartar 
encounters of 1904-5 in the Armenian Cau- 
casus. 


Unable to practice their russificational 
methods on the Armenians because of the 
recalcitrant and obdurate opposition of the 
Armenian Church, the Russian authorities 
decided to eliminate both the people and 
their church at one and the same time. 


Even as they summarily moved in and 
seized Armenian Church and educational 
properties in the Armenian Caucasus, the 
Russians signaled the Tartar neighbors of 
the Armenians to fall on them, and to re- 
quite themselves before Allah by murder- 
ing an “infidel” or two. 


In the subsequent warfare, led by the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, the 
Armenians struck back, so throughly routed 
the Tartars, and so completely threatened 
to dominate the life of the Caucasus there- 
by, that the guilty perpetrators of the crime, 
the Russians, hastily agreed to hand back 
to Armenian proprietorship their Church 
properties and all privileges. 


With the establishment of the Indepen- 
dent Republic of Armenia, the Church once 
again took its proud stand side-by-side the 


civil authority. A study of the two year per- 


iod of independence proves conclusively 


that there was a perfect and ideal separa- 
tion of church and state in 1918-1920, with 
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neither government nor church attempting 
to intrude upon the affairs and responsi- 
bilities of the other. 


When Armenia was forcibly sovietized 
in. 1920, however, Etchmiatzin, the seat of 
the Catholicos, fell to the control of the 
Soviet Union, born of the anti-god preach- 
ings of Marx, Lenin and Engels. 


The story of the Catholicate at Etchmiat- 
min, its ominous role in Armenian affairs 
abroad, and the almost complete destruc- 
tion of the Armenian Church establishment 
in Soviet Armenia, in the Soviet Union, 
is a sad one to relate. 


Although the Etchmiatzin Cathedral ap- 
pears to remain the seat of the Catholicate, 
it is for all intents and purposes there not 
to serve religion in the homeland. 


For there is unimpeachable evidence 
from Soviet Armenia that with the excep- 
tion of a handful of churches still open as 
window-dressing for the eyes of gullible 
visitors from foreign lands, the extensive 
Church establishment there has dwindled 
to practically nothing. 


As an example, the Catholicos himself is 
said to have confided quite frankly to a 
prominent Armenian from abroad that the 
great city of Erivan, estimated today to 
have from 400,000-800,000 population, is 
without a single open church! 


Clergymen friendly to the Soviet system 
have also attested to the desecration by the 
Soviet authorities of some of the ancient 
and most hallowed Church edifices of Ar- 
menia which have been made into ware- 
houses and graneries. The people are al- 
most totally ignorant of the sight of a priest. 


The whole Armenian church establish- 
ment at Etchmiatzin has been obviously 
regeared to serve the needs of internation- 
al Communism as practiced by the Soviet 
masters of Armenia. 


While the Church and religion in Soviet 
Armenia and elsewhere in the Soviet Union 
languish and decay, the Soviet authorities, 
in the name of Etchmiatzin, work among 
the expatriate Armenian communities, not 
giving them the word of God, but the sub- 


tle will of Moscow. 


In place of the Holy Cross, chaos and 
disharmony have been introduced to the 
Armenian devout. 


There appears to be little cause for des- 
pair, however. 


History has proved the Armenian Church 
to possess a tough, durable, resisting, God- 
like eternal quality. Adversary is not new 
to the Armenian Church. The Holy Nation- 
al Apostolic Church of Armenia has tri- 
umphed over its foes in the past. It will 
triumph again. 


For it has been shown that the Church 
will die only when the Armenian people 
die. And it has been just as equally proved 
that it is impossible to extirpate the Ar- 
menian nation. 


More than a million sons and daughters 
of Armenia today live abroad, without the 
reach of the Soviet persecutor. 


In the face of the danger posed today 
to their great old church, the devout 
abroad are congregating. 


A new religious fervor is sweeping over 
the Armenian communities in the diaspora. 
In the moment of the great peril to their 
beloved Church, as their parents and 
grandparents once did, Armenians every- 
where are rallying to its defense. This is 
Armenian history in cycle once again. 

Everywhere in the United States where 
there are Armenians in any numbers, new 
Church edifices are being built, or else old 
Churches are being refurbished. Great con- 
gregations of worshippers throng churches 
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Sundays. The new generation demands its 
place of worship; and the old folk once 
again kneel before the Holy Altar in their 
traditional prayer to God Almighty. 


The everlasting, ethereal, hauntingly beau- 


tiful, mighty and uplifting Holy Mass of the 
Church once again sounds through the 
sacred precincts of a Church of God dedi- 
cated — as any Christian Church should 
be — only to the worship of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost. 





@ AN OLD COUNTRY STORY: 


THE 
SACRIFICIAL OFFERING 


AVETIS AHARONIAN 


yt was a mild radiant spring evening. 

@) As the sun sank behind the horizon 
the western sky first reddened, flushed as 
it were from the reflection of a distant 
fire, then it broke into an infinite sea of 
iridesscent lights. From the bosom of the 
rosy cloud banks on the sizzling horizon 
a mysterious ship laden with sunrays un- 
furled its sails and darted after the fast 
retreating sun. On all sides of the ship 
animal forms were frolicking in a sea of 
light. 

Life in the city was slowly crawling 
back into its shell, picking up the raveled 
strands of its daily tedium. 

The Muezzin was fanatically chanting 
his evening call to prayers from the minaret 
of the Mosque of Medjit, his shrill melo- 
dious wail now a prayer, now an impor- 
tunity, and now the sobbing monotony of 
the vast desert. 

At the Armenian church the vespers 
came to an end, the worshippers crossed 
themselves piously, and filed out one after 
another. There was no one left in the 


temple except the elderly Father Mesroo 
who, standing in front of the altar, was 
issueing instructions to the half deaf and 
wizened sexton pertaining to the prefestival 
chores of the following day. 

Just then a man appeared at the court- 
yard of the church. He wore a worried 
look on his face and he walked with hesi- 
tant, uncertain steps. He came to a stop. 

Apparently he was a stranger because 
his motions were very cautious. After a 
brief pause in front of the gate he cautious- 
ly stepped inside like a man who suddenly 
appears at a place where he does not be- 
long and is fearful of an unpleasant warn- 
ing. 

The wooden gate of the yard creaked 
open on its hinges and was closed. The 
stranger was startled by the grating sound, 
thinking someone was following him, he 
looked back and when he saw he was 
alone he advanced with reverential steps 
toward the entrance of the temple. But he 
did not dare go inside, and slowly retreat- 
ing, he again came to lean against the 





EDITORIAL NOTE 
It should be noted that this story (a translation) in its present form as 
published years ago in the Armenian language “Hairenik Monthly” is but a 
rough draft, exactly as it was put into writing by the great Armenian poet. 
The stroke which paralyzed him in 1984 prevented him from making the neces- 
sary retouch — a practice which he meticulously observed in the composition 


of all his stories. 
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wooden fence where he stood frozen, his 
eyes fixed on the church door. 

Presently the priest came out — a tall, 
wizened old man with deeply-sunken eyes 
under white brows, a thick beard which 
was narrow and long, his face benign and 
sad. 

When he saw the priest the stranger 
hurried toward him and stood before him, 
bowing reverentially. 

He was a Turk 

The priest was surprized and disturbed 
by an evil premonition. A stranger Turk 
at the Armenian church at such an un- 
timely hour! It was most extraordinary. 
However, the stranger did not give him 
time to think long, and like one who was 
beseeching aid against an impending peril, 
he blurted out: 

“Keshish Effendi,* I have a request of 
you; do not deny it to me.” 

“What is your request, my son?” the 
priest asked gently, trying to hide his un- 
easiness. 

For a moment the Turk was tongue tied. 
He coughed, not knowing how to begin, 
then in a most importunate tone he ad- 
dressed the priest: 

“I have come to beg you, Keshish Ef- 
fendi,” he said, “that you will please come 
to my home and read your Ingil on my 
sick child.” 

To the Turks the Ingil was the Gospel 
of the Christians. 

This was too much for the priest. He had 
expected much but not this. What business 
had a Turk with an Armenian priest, an 
Armenian? He could not believe his ears. 
What he heard was like a danger alarm. 

To think of going to a Turk’s home and 
read the Gospel, and that in those days! 
The Armenian quarter of the city had 
just gone through the Hamidian terrors, as 
had done the entire Armenian people. 


* The equivalent of “Holy Father.” Keshish is 
the Turkish word for Priest. — Tr. 
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There were still smouldering ruins, and far 
more smarting wounds. A hurricane of 
blood had swept across the land of Armenia. 
The Armenians and the Turks no longer 
were twin foes but two sickl ghosts facing 
each other with bloody terror across the 
banks of a deep abyss, doomed to face each 
other without communicating with their 
souls. 


The Turk, deeply steeped in the blood 
of the innocents, was irascible over his 
cowardly and brutal deed. Surly and grim, 
he was searching under his feet, trying to 
recover that which he had lost — his con- 
science. 


The Armenian, retrenched and dumb, 
his teeth tightly clenched, in his effort to 
crush the impossible anguish and the curse 
which had afflicted him, was peering at 
the dark horizon, not knowing what he 
awaited there. And he would not believe 
that the terror he had gone through would 
be his last. 


The air was reeking with the stench. 


The Turk was worried. Where would 
he atone for that much blood, how would 
he atone? He had a remote dark feeling 
that the retribution was inevitable. He was 
uneasy, and for that reason he was hate- 
ful and rancorous. He was looking for a 
new excuse to satiate his blood lust. It 
seemed he needed a new crime to cover 
his old crimes. As in the case of all mur- 
derers, the very foundations of his existence 


had been shaken; he was mighty and miser- 
able. 


The situation between the two peoples, 
more than mere external hostility, was a 
dark internal affliction. There was poison 
iu the air and everyone wanted to aggra- 
vate it with his breath for the sake of the 
other. Hatred rained in the hearts of men 
like molten lead. 


In the Turk’s soul his crime was trem- 
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bling, shaken by the magnitude of its mon- 
strosity. 

The Armenian was parched by the thirst 
for justice. 

Armenian and Turk could not look at 
each other straight in the eye. 

The Armenian, it seemed, was ashamed 
that he had the same image of his friendish 
foe; and the Turk would not raise his head 
in order to avoid the enigmatic look of his 
neighbor. 

They would not look at each other and 
yet they could see each other. 

It was this spiritual nightmare which, 
like a cold clammy mist rising from the 
valley, dampened the priest’s soul after 
he had heard the Turk. 

Apparently oblivious of the Turk’s pres- 
ence, the old man was peering in the west 
where the animal forms were rolling into 
one another and the sails of the red ship 
were fluttering in the whipping wind. 

He had no answer to give. 

The Turk understood the priest’s silence, 
as well as his trouble, and tried to ease 
the situation. 


“The world did not begin with us, 
Keshish Effendi, and it will not end with 
us. We are neighbors, we live side by side, 
what more can I say?” 

He could not continue. He saw the pair- 
ful twitchings on the priest’s face and 
the sadness in his eyes. 

“Yes, yes, it’s true. We are neighbors and 
live side by side,” repeated the priest sad- 
ly, “we live clenching our teeth so that we 
will not cry out.” 

Indeed life had turned into a reptile 
whose back was broken, who seeks a crack 
in the wall where to retire and die. In the 
daytime business ran as usual; in the Ar- 
menian quarter of the city one could hear 
the drab dull pounding of the tools by 
the Armenian artisans, and yet there was 
no joy in their labor. Neither the Armenian 
nor the Turk would sing. 


43 
The song had been killed and the laugh- 


ter was dead. 

Only in the evenings the Muezzin chanted 
his wail from the minaret of the mosque, 
sobbing the yellow pain and the fanaticism 
of the desert, but the assassin rabble shun- 
ned his prayer house. 

The Armenian church, on the contrary, 
was always jammed with the worshippers. 
There was much to talk to God. 

The one terrible question which trem- 
bled around the flickering candles in front 
of the altar would look at the shining 
eyes of the babe Jesus, seated on the lap 
of his mother, then it would perch for a 
moment on the lips of the priest, then it 
would sweep over the worshippers, spread- 
ing terror in their souls. And all the songs, 
the chantings and the prayers were a 
beseeching murmur centering on this single 
question which rolled like the buzzing of 
a bee house, rose up to the ceiling and 
died. 

And behold, in those days of the night- 
mare, suddenly this Turk had come with 
his strange petition. 

Could this be a new trap? 

Father Mesrop had no answer to it; he 
was peering at the horizon, as if waiting 
for the message to come. 

“I raised mine eyes unto the hills 

Whence cometh my salvation.” 

In the west the luminous fire of the twi- 
light kept changing colors each moment, 
the red sails and the ship vanished from 
view and the sky blossomed with a myriad 
tints of the rainbow. On the purple hori- 
zon the burning oak trees were racing 
madly, trampling upon the striplings. 

Then giant riders with their grotesque 
and shining panoply, having abandoned 
their purple mantles and the fiery manes 
of their steeds to the wind, were racing 
after the sun. There were rolling writhing 
curly-haired babies who were dissolved in 
the rosy mist like a lazy dream. Then 
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came a caravan of camels loaded with 
white cargoes which dispersed and turned 
into a long line of weeping mothers. Final- 
ly everything vanished and instead there 
came lovely girls clothed in roses who, 
clinging to one another, swayed over the 
precipice and plunged down to their de- 
struction. 

The priest kept looking at the twilight 
under whose constantly changing hues the 
waves of his thick beard blossomed like 
a pomegranate tree. The opalescent sky 
was dancing in his eyes. 

“It is a trick,” his lips murmured, “a 
new trick. What are they afraid of? Whom 
do they fear? To whom are they account- 
able? Why don’t they start all over again?” 

And the trick was no illusion, the Turk 
was standing right before him. 

“What does he want? What patient? 
What gospel?” he was thinking. “Did they 
not spill enough blood? Even the man eat- 
ing beast would be satiated by now.” 

For the last time the Muezzin sobbed 
the suffering of the desert. The priest 
snapped out of his reverie and looked at 
the Turk. Instead of replying, he pointed 
with his hand to the Muezzin. 

Bathed in the last rays of the twilight, 
it seemed the priest was a statue of fear 
and importunity, a new kind of Laocoon 
who, together with his children, was writh- 
ing in the coils of the serpent. 

“Away, away from me and my flock,” 
he murmured. 

The Turk comprehended the meaning of 
the priest’s tragic gesture. 

“I understand, Keshish Effendi,” he said 
feelingly. “You are surprized that I, a Mo- 
hammedan, having abandoned our Muez- 
zin and the Koran, have come to you and 
your Ingil. You have a right to be surpriz- 
ed, to distrust me, to have evil suspicions. 
I only beseech you, hearken unto my cry 
with an open heart, even as I come to 
you with an open heart. Let me tell you 
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my grief. All I have in this world is a child, 
a three year old boy. God has smitten me. 
My only child is gravely ill. He is dying. 
This three weeks he has been sleepless. 
He is panting and wasting away. We have 
tried everything — the Hakim, the medicine 
and the remedies. We even called a Fran- 
kish doctor but all to no avail. We took him 
on a pilgrimage, we offered sacrifices but 
all in vain. My child is slowly dying. My 
home is in mourning, man and wife we no 
longer live, we are dead. And last night 
my wife had a dream in which she saw that 
only an Armenian Keshish and his Ingil can 
save her child. I beg of you, do not en- 
tertain any evil thoughts. You must come 
and read the Holy Bible over the head of 
my child. For God’s sake, Keshish Effendi, 
do not turn me down. I am God’s creature. 
See how I suffer?” 


The Turk said all this with unusual emo- 
tion, then he bowed to kiss the old man’s 
hand which the latter gently withdrew. 
While the Turk was speaking the priest 
was listening attentively, meanwhile close- 
ly watching the expression on his face. 
He was following the rise and fall of his 
voice and desperately trying to find in 
them the real man, the being outside of 
religion and race which is alone in the 
universe and which, as a fluid, lives in 
part in all souls. 


The Turk’s word apparently was sincere, 
warm and convincing. Was it his soul 
which was doing the talking, or was it 
his lips? How could he tell the truth? 

“My God,” the priest murmured, “why 
have you hidden man’s soul so deep that 
the searcher often plunges into the abyss? 
Why could not the word, the smile and 
the tears have become the windows of 
the soul, so that innocence would not 
stumble into the deep, so that one would 
not become a victim of the smiling plot 
and the false tears?” 

And he continued to search the real man, 
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“Oghloum! my son. What is your name?” 

“Mahmout, your servant.” 

“God's servant, Mahmout, my son,” said 
the priest with deep sorrow. “I believe your 
word but you have not weighed your peti- 
tion well. I am a Christian churchman, I 
have no hatred in my heart. To me, to my 
religion, man is man, God’s creature, no 
matter to what race or creed he belongs. 
But you know, you have seen what has 
happened among us. This soil is still wet 
with the blood of my children, and now, in 
these accursed days, an Armenian priest in 
the home of a Turk with his gospel. . .Your 
people, your people! My son, you have not 
thought well, you have not weighed this 
thing.” 

But the Turk would not be moved. He 
passionately interrupted Father Mesrop. 

“I have weighed it, and I have thought 
well, Keshish Effendi. I know a great 
wrong was done, blood was spilled, in- 
nocent blood. It was the work of the Evil 
one, the accursed Sheytan. Forgive me, 
holy Father, I have no right to give you 
advice, but to beseech you. Your mission 
is an entirely different thing. You are out- 
side the Sheytan’s doing. You are the man 
of God. For the sake of your Christ, your 
Ingil, you must come to my home. Your 
faith is merciful and forgiving. You cannot 
turn me down, you must not turn me 
down.” 

“To what avail is the mercifulness of the 
faith, Mahmout? Your people, I tell you 
your people are sullen, fanatical, mad. I 
tell you my people. .... i 

The priest could not keep on. His voice 
trembled and broke off. The Turk shrank 
and shrivelled, not knowing what to do. 
The old priest’s grief was too overpower- 
ing. He gently wiped away his tear and 
fixed his blurred gaze to the west where 
the red riders had disappeared, the weep- 
ing mothers had dissolved in the mist and 
instead countless wisps of violets, pierced 
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by burning javelins, were rippling on the 
colorful mist and sheding red tears. 

The leaden veil from the east was 
stretching to the west, about to envelope 
the last rays of the sun. Under the horizon 
countless rays were breathing their dying 
gasp. The shadows hung softly over the 
habitats and fell face down like fallen 
giants. The first bat darted in the air and 
with his fleet wings pierced the darkness. 
The church, like a formless thought in the 
semidarkness, hung in mid air. 

It was the hour when good and evil as- 
sume the same fluid image, things are 
cloaked in mystery, and life and world 
turn into a shunning illusion. 

Mahmout was depressed by the priest's 
emotion. He felt that he had rudely touch- 
ed the priest's soft spot, but again he would 
not yield. 

“Our people, our people . . . what can 
I say, Keshish Effendi. How can I say 
it so you will believe me, that my word is 
sincere. Our people — Mahmout’s voice 
was threatening — our people, I say they 
shall pass over my dead body before they 
touch you. Mahmout too is a man, he has 
a Papakh on his head. Do not turn me 
down, Effendi, holy Father, it is God’s 
command that you shall save my child, 
otherwise why should my wife have had 
the dream? And now she is seated on the 
threshold of our door, waiting with tearful 
eyes. In the name of Allah, in the name 
of your Jesus, I beseech you, save my only 
child. I am willing to do all your bidding, 
I kiss your foot.” 

Mahmout was pleading passionately and 
his mind torn by the storm. The veins of 
his temples were pounding like trip ham- 
mers, his brow was in a fever, and his 
vision was dimmed. 

To refuse? But perchance it was God’s 
voice calling him to do a good deed, who 
knows the ways of God when he calls one 
on a saving mission? Who could tell but 
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through this means, through the holy gos- 
pel, he might be able to dissolve the hard- 
end ice between the two races, Providence 
had sent this man to him. 

While in these comforting meditations, 
suddenly the demon of doubt raised its 
head like a frozen snake. 

“To accept? To go with the Turk to his 
home? Is this not a new trick? How could 
he trust a Turk after all that had happened? 
At that time, too, there had been sacred 
oaths which were dissipated in blood. Who 
knows what a dark, monstrous plot was hid- 
den under this thing?” 

His hesitation turned into torture; his 
head was verily bursting from the inner tur- 
moil. The old man shuffled his feet a few 
times, mechanically took his hand to his 
forehead and rubbed it, then, as a last re- 
sort, he turned to the Turk: 

“My son,” he said placatingly, “my son, 
think well about what you are asking me. 
This thing is not good, for you or for me. 


These are evil times. Let these cursed days 
pass and never come back. To please you 
and your wife, behold I again will go into 
the church, will kneel down before God and 
will pray for your son. Let these evil days 
pass; do not take me to your home, no 
good will come out of this, believe me.” 


Mahmout was still immoveable. The 
priest's relaxation was encouraging, and he 
passionately seized the old man’s hand and 
kept it in his hand. 

“You are a Father, be a father also to 
my child. My wife does not believe that 
I did not come to you, and then there is 
her dream, is it not so? You must come to 
my home, you will read your holy Ingil 
over the head of my child, or else he will 
die and his death will be on your neck. 
You will be responsible to God in the 
next life. I am a man of an alien faith, and 
now I am clinging to the skirts of a clergy- 
man of another faith. You cannot refuse 
me, it will be cruel. I am a Mohammedan, 
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you a Christian, and I am knocking at your 
holy door. I am a man, I have a grief. It 
was God who led me this way.” 

Mahmout was speaking in a tone of super- 
natural command, the words poured out 
from his lips, unforced and unadulterated. 
The man had a wound in his heart and, 
standing between two faiths, he was hope- 
fully stretching his arms to the Armenian 
Ingil. Who is the owner of the souls? Who 
can measure their path and secret? 

The priest’s doubts started to give way. 
He said to the man gently: 


“Mahmout, my son, believe me, your 
request is heavy, the way you show 

“I beseech you,” Mahmout clung to the 
priest desperately, dreading a rejection. He 
knelt before the priest. 

The old man completely surrendered. 
He bent low, seized the Turk by the shoul- 
ders and raised him to his feet. For a 
moment he was thoughtful, his forehead 
in his hands, then, like one who has made 
an irrevocable decision, he turned on his 
heels and with head bent low strode into 
the church where the old sexton was still 
busy tidying up the church under the can- 
dle’s dim light. 

The priest strode in and with his hands 
folded on his chest he approached the al- 
tar. He knelt down, stretched his arms to 
the Lord’s image which, from its height, 
was looking down with a look of infinite 
sadness. He prayed fervently, bent low, 
touched his hoary head to the cold ground, 
then rising, he lifted the gospel book from 
the table and moved toward the door. Un- 
der the arches someone was counting his 
footsteps; the images on the wall were 
watching him in wonderment. From the 
open window a gentle breeze was speak- 
ing to the silence. 

The priest was walking now with firm, 
tranquil steps, like one who was going on 
a pilgrimage. He had faith that he would 
move the mountain. Behind him, the 
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church echoed like a tender mother 
who was bidding farewell to her son head- 
ed for the unknown seas. 

And the sea was so stormy! 

In the dusk of the evening the two men 
made their way through the narrow wind- 
ing streets of the Turkish quarter, the Ar- 
menian priest and the Turk Mahmout walk- 
ing side by side silently. Random late 
passers by stopped a moment as they met 
the two men, to make certain that it was 
really an Armenian priest who was going 
through the Turkish quarter at this strange 
hour. Some deflected their path and silently 
followed the two men, growling their dis- 
pleasure at this extraordinary union. 

“Where is this son of a swine Mahmout 
taking this Ermeni Keshish?” they growled 
resentfully. 

Some made bold to walk up to the 
priest's escort and shook his shoulder: 
“Hey Mahmout, what kind of a joke is 
this?” Then they muttered a foul oath di- 
rected at no one in particular and made 
off. Mahmout understood what they were 
aiming at but he did not mind them. The 
priest, on the other hand, again started 
to get uneasy. 

“Pay no attention to them, my Effendi,” 
Mahmout reassured the priest. “You know 
the proverb which goes: “The dogs bark 
but the caravan marches on’.” 

Of course Father Mesrop knew the 
proverb well but that was not enough to 
dispel his growing fears. The threats which 
were ringing in the air like the hissing of 
the snake were getting on his nerves. The 
priest feared that a conspiracy against his 
life was in the making. He looked over his 
pursuers. Each house, each window or 
door, each corner of the street, each ruin, 
a branch of the tree hanging over a strect, 
all, all of them were moving, menacing 
monsters, a rabble which was simmering 
in the darkness. But Mahmout did not mind 
it. 
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Once again fear took hold of the priest. 
Where on earth was he going with a 
strange Turk at this unearthly hour of the 
night? To read the gospel over the head 
of a Turkish child was madness. Thea 
again, who knows what a trap was being 
set in his rear? Whispers could be heard on 
all sides in the darkness, poisonous and 
sinister, invisible lips which trembled with 
hatred and anger in the dark comers, 
breaking the silence of the night. 

The priest was not a coward. He did 
not particularly fear for his life. What was 
the worth of a life which was staggering 
under the weight of seventy five years? 
But his flock? His wounded people? This 
bloodthirsty rabble needed an excuse and 
what excuse could be better than the priest 
himself? “My God, what have I done?” 
he murmured in desperation. 

His legs were moving mechanically, quite 
detached from his thoughts. It seemed to 
him this Turk had bewitched him. From 
the neighboring creek one could hear the 
raucous and discordant croaking of the 
frogs. He recalled the time when he was 
a little boy and his father had said to him, 
“Son, never kill a frog, it is a sin. At the 
hour of his death the frog always rolls 
over his back and before breathing his last 
he scratches God’s face and God becomes 
angry. Never kill a frog.” 


How many years had passed since his 
father had given him this admonition, and 
today for the first time he was recalling it. 
The frog, that trivial slimy creature, re- 
bellious against almighty death, scratches 
and curses . . . God, and God becomes 
angry as from the sting of an insect and 
man becomes terrified 

He also recalled that, after his father’s 
words, he an intelligent and good boy, had 
thereafter lived with only one thought, to 
see the death throes of a dying frog and 
watch how it scratches God. 

“But what if God should become angry” 
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“Oh, I will run away,” he had said to 
himself, resolved to kill a frog. He had 
wanted to see the terror of death. 

On the banks of a little stream, in the 
hot summer mud a frog was seated, croak- 
ing lustily and happily, flinging two little 
pellets from each side of his head with 
each cry. He picked up a pebble, set up 
an ambush, took aim hit the frog and wound- 
him mortally. The frog opened and clapped 
his mouth, and oh terror of terrors, rolling 
over his back, in his spasm, scratched the 
face of God with his four little paws. It 
was awful to see the terror and the pain 
in the frog’s eyes. Terrified, he ran away 
from there. 

Why was it that the old priest remember- 
ed all this? 

“Mahmout, have you ever killed a frog?” 
he asked the Turk. 

“No, Keshish Effendi. How could I? It 
is a sin to kill a frog.” 

“Of course, Mahmout, it is a sin, the 
frog scratches God's face.” 

Was the priest laughing? That’s the way 
it seemed to Mahmout. He looked at the 
priest but could not see from the dark. 
Why would the priest be laughing? 

“Do you know, Mahmout, the dying man, 
too, scratches the face of God. . . Pocr 
God!” 

From a distant quarter of the town a 
sinister howling was heard, the alarm of 
a fire of the town crier, the tragic rise and 
fall of his piercing voice ringing in the 
darkness. The dogs were barking. Then 
there was a deathly silence. 

The priest recovered his composure. 
“What is done is done, let’s keep going. 
God is merciful.” 

And yet a company of hoodlums were 
trailing them on tiptoe, each moment nar- 
rowing the circle around them. Finally one 
of them came close and rudely seized the 


priest’s arm, while another seized him by 
the beard. 
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Mahmout turned at them furiously. 
“Swines, dogs,” he roared, “I will kill every- 
one of you if you take another step.” The 
flash of a dagger was seen in his hand in 
the dark. The priest was stunned. This 
kind man had a dagger hidden in his 
clothes. 

The hoodlums stopped cold with terror. 

“I will spill blood,” Mahmout again 
roared, “The priest is my guest. He is 
coming to heal my sick child. On your 
way now, you dogs. Go to hell and leave 
us alone.” 

Mahmout’s threats were not ineffective. 
The footfalls ceased and the crowd dis- 
persed. All this was good enough, but pres- 
ently a new doubt tormented the priest's 
mind. What if the sick child, instead of get- 
ting well, should die this very night under 
the Gospel? 

From the door of the church all along 
the way he had been tormented by a 
thousand and one demons. He had fore- 
seen the mad rabble, the risk of appearing 
in the Turkish quarter in the night; he 
knew the fanaticism of the Turkish rabble, 
but it never occurred to him that the child 
might die while he was reading the Gospel. 

“But if he should die?” he repeated to 
himself with deep uneasiness. 

This very polite, soft spoken Mahmout 
who had a dagger hidden in his clothes, 
this multitude of the hoodlums who were 
so infuriated by his mere presence, what 
would they do if the news got around that 
a Mohammedan child had died under the 
Gospel of an Armenian priest? 

“My own death does not matter,” he mur- 
mured, “What about the consequences?” 

And, in the old man’s whirling imagina- 
tion, there opened the nightmarish specter 
of the immediate past — the savage, blood- 
thirsty rabble, armed with axes, knives, 
swords and clubs, rushing on the Arme- 
nian quarter of the city and shouting: “The 
Armenian Keshish has killed a Moslem 
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child” — beastly howlings, fire and sword, 
pillage, massacre, panic, blood, blood .. . 

The priest’s legs quavered, a chill crawl- 
ed down his spine. 

“Mahmout, how was the child when you 
left your house?” 

“What shall I say, Effendi? He was 
whimpering, breathing heavily.” 

“Whimpering and panting,” the priest 
repeated mechanically. “He will get well, 
Mahmout. God will heal him.” He braced 
himself as he repeated the words. But they 
were meaningless words. Deep in his heart 
there still was the terrible question: “What 
if the child should die?” 

What a fire he was building over the 
head of his people? Wouldn't it still be 
wise to turn back. Was it too late to turn 
back? 

“Mahmout, Oh Mahmout.” 

“We are almost there now, Effendi.” 


And yet the rolling, death-breathing 


streets seemed endless to the priest; new 
heads were popping out from the dark 
doors; soon the whole Turkish quarter 
would be out in the street. Each newcom- 
er would pick up the password: “The crazy 
Mahmout has taken the Armenian Keshish 
to his home; his child is sick; the priest is 
supposed to heal him. Who knows what a 
diabolical trick this Giavoor Keshish has 
up his sleeve?” 

The voices steadily mounted, the crowd’s 
whispers changed to loud words, and the 
loud words into threats. 

“Mahmout, Hey Mahmout, where are 
you taking this Giavoor?” 

At this Mahmout about-faced and shook 
his fist in the air. The rabble muttered 
some inarticulate insulting words which 
were lost in the air. 

“Let them bark, pay no heed to them,” 
Mahmout reassured the priest as he push- 
ed the door open and the two stepped in- 
side. The door was closed after them. 

The rabble stood stock-still in front of 
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the house; some withdrew from the scene, 
others stubbornly stuck it out to find out 
the outcome. 

Inside the house a feeble candle was 
flickering and under its dim light the 
sick child lay, his face wan and the shadow 
of death hovering over his face. In the in- 
itial excitement inside the house the child 
opened his eyes for a brief moment, cast 
a surprized look at the black-clad old man, 
then his eyelids closed and he resumed his 
panting. 

The priest shuddered. The child’s condi- 
tion seemed so hopeless. 

“Save my child, Keshish Effendi,” sob- 
bed the mother with outstretched arms, 
“save my only child. He has had no sleep 
day or night. There is not a thing we have 
not tried. Hazreti Isa (Jesus) came to me 
in my dream and told me we should call 
you. Allah’s blessing on your feet. Read 
your Ingil, read it, I know your voice will 
save my child, I beseech you.” 

The priest was not listening. To the 
howlings of the wolves outside was added 
this new worry — the hopeless condition 
of the child. 

What if he should give up the ghost 
this minute? And then there would be the 
howlings of the savages outside: “The Er- 
meni Keshish has killed the Moslem child.” 

This was no mere cogitation but a veri- 
table monster which had sunk its claws in- 
to the priest’s brain and was tearing it 
apart. The old man was pale, completely 
exhausted, scarcely able to stand on his 
feet. He feverishly thumbed his prayer 
book, desperately looking for the chapter 
on healing, and as a supreme effort at self- 
preservation, he murmured: 

“Everything is in the hands of God, my 
children. Who am I but a poor clergyman. 
You wanted me to come to you and I have 
come, I a helpless mortal. May God come 
to our rescue. May God save your child.” 

He could not locate the chapter he was 
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looking for. With trembling fingers he 
swept the leaves back and forth, scanned 
the pages upside down and downside up, 
again shuffled the leaves and now and 
then read some casual lines. 

“A wicked and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign; and there shall be no 
sign given to it.” 

“What on earth am I reading?” he mur- 
mured, “this is not the passage, I have not 
come here to curse but to pray.” He again 
shuffled the pages. “Here it is.” 

“For nation shall rise against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom;and there 
shall be famines, and pestilences, and earth- 
quakes, in diverse places.” 


“I have lost my memory, Oh God,” he 
murmured, “what happened to the chapter 
on healing?” 

Once again he shuffled the pages, again 
he strained his eyes. 

“O generation of vipers, who hath warn- 
ed you to flee from the wrath to come?” 

“No, No, this is not it.” He crushed the 
leaves feverishly, scanned them line by line, 
and finally located the passage. He took 
a deep breath of relief. 

“And, behold, there cometh one of the 
rulers of the synagogue, Jairus, by name; 
and when he saw him, he fell at his feet. 
And besought him greatly, saying, my 
little daughter lieth at the point of death: I 
pray thee, come and lay thy hands on her, 
that she may be healed; and she shall 
live.” 

As he read he cast a furtive look at the 
panting child over whose head, on either 
side, stood his parents, watching with an- 
xious eyes. 

The priest continued his reading: “For 
he had only one daughter, about twelve 
years of age, and she lay a dying.” He kept 
reading listlessly, the letters were leaping 
forth like black black insects and the lines 
quivered and merged into a hopeless jum- 
ble, The terrible thought that the child 
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might die was constricting his brain like a 
red hot metal saucer, his forehead was in 
agony, his temples pounding as with a 
trip hammer. 

“Will he live, or not?” 

The night had turned into a mountain, 
crushing the frail shoulders of the old man. 
Meanwhile, what was the savage rabble 
outside doing? The thoughts, each one 
more frightening than the other, were riot- 
ing in his brain with the fury of a hurri- 
cane. The specter of a potential massacre 
chilled his veins. The life of this alien and 
unknown child became a matter of the life 
of his own child, the life of his people. Even 
the Gospel could not dispel this impossible 
and mighty terror. Something else was 
needed, the gospel of his own soul, his 
prayer and his petition. He closed the holy 
Bible. 

“Oh Lord, smite me,” he prayed with 
outstretched arms, “smite me and save 
the people which was saved by the blood of 
thy own son. Let this child live, O Lord, I 
beseech thee, send me to hell but save my 
people.” 

Outside, in the street, the rabble’s growl- 
ing was beating against the door like a 
dry wind, farther on one could hear the 
voice of the town crier, shrill and ringing: 

“Yangoon Var” — Fire, Fire! 

The child was still breathing heavily. 
He cast a sidelong glance at the child. The 
child was even more pale now, his breath- 
more spasmodic. His sole reliance now 
was in his personal prayer. 

“I wonder if he will die.” 

The father and the mother bent over the 
child, the father took his ear to the child’s 
lips, to see if he could hear the breathing. 
The priest kept praying feverishly, pant- 
ingly, passionately, as if racing with death, 
desperately trying to block the course of 
death in order to appease the wrath of 
the rabble outside. 

“O Lord, smite me, shatter me with one 
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stroke of thy mighty arm. Only spare the 
life of this child. Let the child live.” 
Tears started to gush from his eyes, roll- 
ing drop by drop down his white beard 
and drenching the gospel. He was praying 
as if his very soul, part by part, was be- 
ing poured out like pieces of molten lead. 


The child’s breathing almost stopped. 
Was he dying? The priest, the Gospel in 
his hand, stretched his arms to heaven iu 
a last cry of desperation. 


“Forgive me, O Lord. A new massacre 
is hovering over my wounded, blood-drain- 
ed poor people. O Lord, I became a useless 
vessel of Thy infinite holiness, earth and 
ashes under the heel of thy might. Crush 
me, crush this vessel. Let this child’s life 
be spared, save my flock from the fury of 
those ferocious beasts. Relying on they love 
I came to this place through devious ways. 
Thy light gave me courage and led me 
into the darkness of these heathens. Did I 
do wrong? Did I sin against thee by doing 
this? Crush me, take my soul, but save my 
people.” 


The child was silent. He was slowly dy- 
ing. A deathly chill gripped the old man’s 
living being and he swayed on his legs. 
He summoned his fading powers in one last 
supreme effort to prevail upon the Deity. 


“O Lord!” He could not continue. Sud- 
denly he realized that he had become a 
dual personality. Deep in his being there 
was another person, exactly like him, like- 
wise standing before God and pleading 
with him, yet his language was superior. 
His words were sharp like a sword of 
lightning and his faith was like the sickle 
which mows down the noxious weeds which 
block the path of virtue. This second ego 
was standing before the heavens, having 
stripped his entire soul, and was crushing 
the whole of human pain and anguish so 
that his sacrifice might be perfect. His 
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prayer zigzagged like the lightning, the 
sacrificial offering which he had volunteer- 
ed was staggering, he was offering his hu- 
man feelings which is worth even more than 
his very blood. His prayer was not a mere 
petition but a fiery torrent which shoots 
into the heavens with a crashing roar. He 
was not offering God a spent life — the 
life of a seventy-five year old man, a 
shattered vessel which the potter casts 
away, but a young, vibrant, throbbing strip- 
ling for a sacrificial offering. 


“Who speaks thus from the bottomless 
pit? Whose voice is this?” 

The priest was dumbfounded, his prayer 
died on his lips. Someone was torment- 
ing his soul with a red hot trident. 


“Who are you?” the first voice asked. 

“You know very well who I am,” the 
second voice responded. “Where is your 
conscience that you should have chosen 
this path? Why did you come here? What 
business have you in a Turk’s home? But 
since you have come you shall walk to 
the end, as far as your Golgotha. For the 
sake of your people bring forth your sac- 
rificial offering but don’t try to fool God 
with the pitiful residue of your useless life. 
Kindle the torch with the flame of your 
kidneys, your liver and your heart.” 


The priest was shaking bodily, trembling 
like the miserable convict who is hearing 
his death sentence. 


“Who are you?” he asked the second time, 


It was a useless question. The priest 
knew the voice long since, coming from 
the depths of his soul which he had stifled. 


It was his own voice ringing from the other 
banks of life. 


“Bring in the sacrificial offering. Do not 
deceive God.” repeated the voice. 
“I lost all my sons in the hurricane of 
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the red terror. All I have left is my little 
grandson Garegin. 

“Garegin is five years old. He is a lovely 
child, so lovely. He is made of clay ... 
Whip your soul so that its muddy crust 
which covers it shall be crushed and shed 
off. Thus stripped, emancipated from that 
soul, even God will tremble before you.” 

“Who are you?” 

“I am you. Do not fool me, you fool 
yourself. You say Garegin is lovely? Why 
then did you come here, since he is so 
lovely and alone?” 

“Be silent, my heart. Let me whip my 
soul with the hot iron.” 

And the priest started an entirely new 
prayer which he had not uttered to this 
moment. 

“O Lord,” he began. He choked with 
the words. The east was terrible. The 
tears welling in his chest throttled his 
throat. The word he was about to pro- 
nounce was a butcher’s knife which would 
slaughter his soul, would tear out his heart 
and would fling it in the face of heaven. 
His lips trembled and each strand of his 
white beard quivered. He clenched his 
teeth in agonizing pain, and yet the fatal 
word would not unloose from his chest. 
Suddenly he let out a deep sigh which 
sounded like the roar of a cloudburst, a 
wave of anguish which shot out from the 
depths of his soul. The old man bellowed 
like the sacrificial ox that is being slaughter- 
ed and pronounced the dreadful word. 

“O Lord,” he writhed, “is my life too 
little? Then let thy will be done. I have 
one only begotten child, my grandchild 
. . . all my others sons perished in the 
bloody hurricane. Take him, take my only 
grandchild, and let this Moslem child live. 
Spare my people this new terror.” 


As he finished his prayer he sobbed and 
slumped to the floor like a felled oak 
tree. 
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When he recovered his consciousness, 
Mahmout and his wife were kissing his 
hands with grateful tears. The child had 
not died but was sleeping peacefully. His 
forehead was covered with a cold, auspici- 
ous dampness. The old man looked around 
wondering what had happened. He was 
desperately seeking to pick up the lost 
strands of the past few hours. He re- 
membered everything and felt that in this 
single evening he had lived longer than his 
entire seventy-five years. Having crossed 
into the other life he had returned and 
was scanning himself once again, his pri- 
vate fortunes. Now that his soul had tri- 
umphed his entire body was in pain, his 
muscles had turned into poisonous shafts 
needling his flesh. 


“Who is whipping me, who is lashing 
my emaciated body so cruelly? .. . I was 
an old, pitiful bird, perched on a solitary 
twig .. . Was it shattered? What shall I do? 
Where shall I go?” 


“May God keep your children, Keshish 
Effendi.” 

“My children? Ah yes, of course, my 
children are all mine . . . Be silent my 
heart . . . How many children there are, 
sleeping peacefully under the roofs.” 

Slowly he rose to his feet and moved 
toward the door, escorted by Mahmout. 
The dark street was deserted. The rabble 
had dispersed. Mahmout and the priest 
moved along the same path until they 
reached the priest’s home. 

“Ah, Father, what happened to you?” 
asked the priest’s wife. “I died a thousand 
deaths waiting for you.” 

The priest did not reply. Silently he 
walked to the deep interior of the house 
where his grandchild Garegin was sleep- 
ing. He bent gently over the child and 
kissed him tenderly. Then, retreating, he 
leaned against the wall and gazed at the 
lovely child and his lovely curls for a 
long, long time. 
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The priest’s wife could not comprehend down and sat at the base of the wall, his 
it. “What’s happened to you, Father?” she hoary head hung low on his chest. 
asked. Outside in the darkness one could still 

“Oh nothing, nothing at all,” was the hear the town crier’s shrill voice: 
curt reply. And the priest slowly slithered | “Yangoun Var.” 
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SHAVARSH MISSAKIAN 


JAMES G. MANDALIAN 


paper far 8 in Paris, France, carried 
the following sad item: 

“It is with infinite sorrow and anguish of 
the heart that we announce to the Arme- 
nian people the passing of the veteran 
and indefatigable editor of Harach — Sha- 
varsh Missakian — Saturday, January 26, 
1] A.M., at the American Hospital in Paris, 
following a cerebral hemorrhage.” 

This shocking news — shocking to the 
Armenians — was all the more staggering 
in its impact because it had followed hot 


on the heels of the passing of two other 


great Armenians: General Dro the Arme- 
nian hero and Vahan Navassardian, the 
editor of Houssaper, two great leaders who 
had served the Armenian people well. 

The passing of Shavarsh Missakian was 
a severe blow to his freedom loving com- 
patriots because he was universally known 
as a veritable paladin among the fast van- 
ishing stalwarts whom we have come to 
know as the chempions of the Armenian 
Cause. 

The sad news was instantly flashed from 
the capital of France to all parts of the 
world where Armenian communities exist 
and the emotional responsé was equally 
instantanious. Hundreds of telegrams pour- 
ed into the Haratch office, as well as the 
editorial offices of all the ARF publications 
of the world, expressing shock and infinite 


sorrow. His loss was mourned with equal 
depth and intensity as the preceding losses 
ot General Dro and Vahan Navassardian. 

Known among both Armenian and 
French circles as a vigorous journalist, a 
fearless champion of freedom and democ- 
racy, and a powerful civic, social and polit- 
ical leader, his passing was deservedly 
noted by some of the greatest dignitaries 
of both nations. Messages of sympathy 
were received from such distinguished per- 
sonalities as Catholicos Zareh Payaslian, 
Catholicos of Antelias, Archbishop Khoren 
Paroyian, Prelate of the Armenian Diocese 
of Lebanon, on behalf of the French Gov- 
ernment Gerard Jacquet, on behalf of the 
French National Assembly Eduard De- 
preux, Prof. Henri Mondor for the French 
Academy, Prof. Georges Dumeznil of Col- 
lege de France, the French Foreign Minis- 
trv, and a large number of Armenian patri- 
ctic and cultural organizations, to say noth- 
ing of practically all the regional and local 
units of the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration of which organization Shavarsh 
Missakian was a lifetime member. 

The role which his paper Harach played 
in the life of the Armenian community of 
France for 80 years is best expressed by 
the following passage from a sympathy 
telecram: “By his irretrieveable departure 
the Armenians of France, it seems, were 
‘eft orphans and no one shall ever be able 
te replace him to make his daily messages 
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heard in regard to all burning Armenian 
and international issues, as well as his ed- 
itorials, so logical and constructive, pre- 
sented from day to day with such clarity, 
authenticity and the warm breath of patri- 
otism.” 

“Hairenik,” the Armenian language daily 
of Boston, editorially evaluated the char- 
acter and the work of Shavarsh Missakian 
in the following succinct summary: 


“For years and decades, from his early 
childhood he dedicated himself to his peo- 
ple. He was a great dreamer who, however, 
recognized the grim reality, the bitter and 
unjust fate which had been forced on his 
people. He devoted his entire life to re- 
verse this fate, to shed a little light, a few 
rays of the sun upon it, because he had 
faith in the essential worth of his people 
and he belived in justice. With this faith 
he fought against tyranny and wrong for 
the liberation of the Armenian people. He 
fought through his organization, suffering 
the prison and the torture, always manfully, 
preserving his faith always for the coming 
tomorrow. He dedicated himself to the ad- 
vancement of the Armenian intellect en- 
thusiastically, wrote and created, spoke 
the word, pointed the way and led, so 
that the Armenian intellect would be bright 
and the Armenian intellectual would be 
honest, unselfish, independent and gallant. 
During the last 30 years of his life he 
fought especially to preserve the national 
profile of his people scattered to the four 
winds, the retain the faith in the future, 
and to enable his people to retain their 
righteous claims — the Armenian spiritual 
heritage — the fatherland and her just 
cause.” 

The Central Executive Committee of the 
European Region of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation mourned his loss as a 
worthy son of Armenia who placed his 
life and talents at the disposal of his people. 

“He showed a special tenderness toward 
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the youth, encouraged the new generation 
and pushed them to the fore. Always true 
to the creed of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, he fought fiercely for the lib- 
eration of the Fatherland, in the name of 
a Free, United and Independent Armenia. 
He never relaxed in his demand for the 
restoration of the historic Armenian prov- 
inces. He worshipped the golden language 
of Mesrop, the founder of the Armenian 
alphabet, and for this reason he relentless- 
ly castigated all those who disfigured the 
mother tongue, the distortion of the Ar- 
menian orthography and the introduction 
of foreign words. A realistic statesman, he 
analyzed the events of the day objectively. 
He lashed at the mad adventurers. For 
long years he filled responsible posts in the 
party, from Istanbul to Paris, until he be- 
came a member of the Supreme ARF Body. 
He was an orator of rare abilty, loved by 
all and sought after, not only in Paris but 
in the provinces. Shavarsh Missakian car- 
ried his share of the responsibility capably 
and with honor, as party leader and ed- 
itor. Deep is our grief; izreparable our 
loss. Talented and veteran journalist, an 
upright public servant, his name and work 
shall be immortal.” 

Who was this man who had left such an 
indelible imprint both on his organization 
and his people? 

Shavarsh Missakian was born in August, 
1887, the church holiday of Astvatzatzin, 
in the Village of Zimara, Province of Se- 
bastia. When he was six his family moved 
to Istanbul. Here he received his elemen- 
tary education at the Mother School of 
Koum Kapu, a precinct of Istanbul. He al- 
so studied at the Karkour School of Gedik 
Pasha, Istanbul. He obtained his advanced 
education at the Central College (Getro- 
nakan ) of Galata, and at the American Col- 
lege of Marzovan in Anatolia. 

He started on his editorial career at the 
early age of 16, first as editor of “Surhan- 
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dak” (Messenger). In 1908, after the proc- 
lamation of the Ottoman Constitution, he 
‘published the literary paper “Azdak”, in 
collaboration with the noted Armenian 
poetess Zabel Yesayan, Kegham Barseghian 
and Vahram Tatoul. Meanwhile he was a 
contributor to the Armenian language 
newspaper “Azatamart.” 

In those days, together with Levon 
‘Gharibian, he opened his bookstore “Ar- 
tzive,” Avenue Marpuggilar, Istanbul, trad_ 
ing in revolutionary literature, Caucasian 
publications in particular (Aharonian, Raf- 
fi, Gamar Katiba etc.) which were banned 
in Turkey in the days of Abdul Hamid, 
the bloody Sultan. 

In 1911 he moved to Karin (Erzerum) 
where he stayed one year editing his “Ha- 
rach,” following the assassination of Ye- 
ghishe Topjian. It was during this period 
that he toured Moush and Sassoun with 
# company headed by Rostom, a member 
of the ARF Triad. 

On his return to Istanbul he joined the 
editorial staff of “Azatamart” as secretary, 
editing the weekly literary supplement of 
Azatamart. On April 11-24, 1915, this great 
ARF official organ was stopped by the 
Ittihad Government (authors of the Arme- 
nian deportations) when in one night 
more than 200 Armenian intellectuals were 
arrested and sent to the slaughter house. 

Shavarsh Missakian managed to escape 
‘this mass arrest and took to hiding in the 
precinct of Pera for one year. During this 
‘period he collected important documents 
on the Turkish deportations which he 
‘smuggled abroad through clandestine chan- 
nels. Unable to trace him, the Turkish 
Government arrested his father, Alexan 
Missakian, who had refused to divulge the 
‘hiding place of his son, and exiled him to 
Konia in the summer of 1915. Sometime 
later his father managed to escape to Is- 
‘ttanbul. 

In 1916‘Shavarsh Missakian tried to move 
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to Bulgaria from Istanbul, but when he 
was about to board the steamer, he was 
betrayed by his would-be rescuer, the Bul- 
garian Vladimir Dimitriyey who happened 
to be a Turkish spy. Arrested on March 26, 
Shavarsh was taken to the prison of Kismi 
Siyas, and the incriminatory documents 
seized on his person were turned over to 
the spy Haroutune Mgrdichian and then 
to Sureya Bey, an expert of the Armenian 
language. For three months he was tor- 
tured but he stubbornly refused to divulge 
his secret. 

Finally he was sent to a prison adjunct 
of the Turkish Court Martial where he 
again was subjected to the Turkish third 
degree but still kept a tight lip, scorning 
every refinement of Turkish torture. Unable 
to stand longer, one day he tried to com- 
mit suicide by throwing himself down a 
third story room. As a result he suffered 
lacerations in his leg, the wrist and the 
head, but his life was spared. 


His death sentence was communted to 
five years of prison life and on the 9th of 
January, 1917, he was transferred to the 
Central Prison of Istanbul where he lan- 
guished until the Allied occupation of Is- 
tanbul. He was freed on November 27, 1918. 
While serving his prison term he collabo- 
rated with Istanbul Armenian papers un- 
der the pseudonym of “One of the many.” 
During this period he also developed a new 
literary genre of his own without rhyme 
and rhythm, stressing only the substance. 


During the Hamidian regime he secretly 
collaborated with Rouben Zartarian's 
“Razmik” (The Warrior) published in Bul- 
garia and the “Arey” (Sun) of Baku. Dur- 
ing his incarceration in Istanbul he wrote 
for the newspaper “Armenia” of Sofia, Bul- 
garia. He translated into Armenian Anatole 
France’s “Thais” which was published as 
a serial in “Azatamart” and later as a book. 
He has also translated Pierre Mily’s “Mu- 
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rina,” and “Intimate Sayings” under the 
penname of the Philistine. 


After the Armistice of 1918, when “Aza- 
tamart” was succeeded by “Djakatamart”, 
Shavarsh became the editor of the new 
paper together with H. G. Sirooni, until the 
Kemalist occupation of Istanbul. In 1919 
he went to Erivan as a delegate to the 
Ninth ARF World Congress. In this con- 
nection he carried on negotiations with 
Nubar Pasha’s representatives Vahan Te- 
keyan and Nishan Ter Stepanian. In the 
spring of 1921 he traveled to Europe -- 
Italy, Austria, England and France. In 
November, 1922, he moved to Sofia from 
Istanbul from which place for two years he 
sent daily dispatches to “Djakatamart” and 
later to “Marmara.” In 1924 he went to 
Paris to take part in the Tenth ARF World 
Congress where he was elected a member 
of the supreme body of that organization, 
and was reelected to the same body in 
1929. 


In August of 1925 he started the publica- 
tion of his “Harach”, a tri-weekly newspa- 
per which was enlarged and converted in- 
to a daily on January i, 1927. From then on, 
with a brief interruption during World 
War II, he published Harach regularly, 
caring over it with a paternal tenderness 
and stopping at no hardship or sacrifice to 
insure its continuity. 


During the Nazi occupation of France, 
forced to discontinue the publication of his 
paper, he devoted his time to the publica- 
tion of several literary anthologies under 
the titles “Haikashen” and “Aratzani.” 
Upon the restoration of normal conditions 
following the World War, he resumed the 
publication of Harach as a daily newspa- 
per but this time much smaller (April, 
1945). 


In 1947, 1951 and 1955 he traveled in 
the East (Egypt, Lebanon, Syria and Pal- 
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estine), to become closely acquainted with 
the life of the Armenian communities of 
these regions. Before the war he had made 
similar trips to Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Greece. 

He wrote under several pennames which 
included: One of the Many, Vaheh, Varaz, 
Sharmagh and Philistine, and much earlier, 
The Gentleman, The Rebel and the Bar- 
barian. 


The 30 year imposing files of Harach con- 
stitute the immortal monument to his lit- 
erary achievement. 


Although a lifetime member of the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation, Shavarsh 
Missakian was a man of independent think- 
ing and action. For this reason his paper 
was a private enterprise, his own child 
which he cherished with parental jealousy. 
At the same time its general policies, its 
attitudes and its fundamental political 
philosophy were generally in accord with 
the organization’s stand, so that his paper 
was considered as an unofficial organ of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation. 


“From August, 1925, until his sudden 
death,” extolled one orator at his funeral, 
“Shavarsh spoke his message to the Ar- 
menian people with such sincerity and 
patriotism that Harach became the most 
loved and sought-after paper in the Ar- 
menian community of France — an insep- 
arable part of its daily life. Harach pro- 
vided spiritual nourishment to nostalgic 
Armenians. Entering the homes each morn- 
ing, it revitalized and energized the thirsty 
souls of countless exiles who needed en- 
couragement and consolation. He fell on 
the ramparts, his pen in his hand.” 


In evaluating his life and work one of 
his biographers likened him to a national 
institution, a sort of national tradition. 

“There was not an issue affecting the 
Armenians which Shavarsh did not cover, 
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for the elucidation of which he did not 
exhaust all possible efforts. Often he point- 
ed out the way in the solution of these 
problems. Instead of folding his hands, he 
issued his challenge on the spot and the 
moment — to try all possible means, to 
enlist everyone, wherever possible, and 
where impossible, to challenge the few, 
even the individuals, to roll up their sleeves 
and set to work. 


“Wavering, hesitation, irresolution and 
vacillation were never his attributes. So 
intense was his faith in the virtues of his 
people, so deeply-rooted was his love and 
his desire to serve his people in him that 
he never admitted the invincibility of the 
obstacles. The most he conceded was the 
difficulties engendered by these obstacles.” 


In an age of moral decline when the 
Marxian materialism had wrought havoc 
among the Armenian people, when the 
arena was full of apostates and renegades, 
when large masses of the Armenian people, 
infected by the Bolshevik bad manners, 
denied their revolution, their centuries old 
struggle for freedom, their independence 
and their national flag, when they openly 
sided with the Soviet as against their in- 
herited national sanctities, in France where 
he was destined to serve his people, Sha- 
varsh Missakian, almost single-handed, 
fought off the inroads of the Soviet’s con- 
tamination and did his utmost to save the 
Armenian national fortress. 


Many opposition papers and writers 
challenged him. Pro-Soviet elements ex- 
pended millions to create a rival paper 


which could compete with Harach, but all 
was in vain. Shavarsh Missakian’s pen dom- 
inated the scene and drove off all opposi- 
tion. His editorials which bore the appeal- 
ing title of “Our Word” were daily oracles 
directed to the people, simple truths and 
comments clothed in a clean, concise, co- 
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gent, picturesque and convincing language, 
without sophistication. His editorials were 
often reprinted in many Armenian news- 
papers. 


The plight of his people weighed heavily 
on his heart, especially in his last years. 
This was apparent in his editorials and ar- 
ticles following the World War in which 
he often complained: 


“Our language, our literature, our young 
generation are being disfigured together 
with our mores. Our colony in the disper- 
sion is losing its physiognomy. What mira- 
cles could have been wrought by our tal- 
ented writers in Armenia if only they were 
free. In Armenia there is voluntary or in- 
voluntary ignorance, confusion of minds 
and tension of the nerves. In the Dispersion, 
the extollers of Stalin have become “talent- 
ed poets.” Our clergymen have become cun- 
ning and have deserted our faith, the 
faith of Christ, they have abandoned their 
calling. The adventurers have thrived. Our 
papers are full of charlatanry and dishonest 
controversies. An era of cheap patriotism 
has come into being, without the spirit of 
sacrifice. 


“All these are bad signs portending the 
decline of the race. When are we ever 
going to recover our soul? Whither are we 
going? Quo vadis, O Armenian people!” 

And Shavarsh Missakian was depressed. 


He was a man of strong convictions, 
strong devotions, and an unshakeable loyal- 
ty to his people and his organization to 
which he dedicated his life. A fearless war- 
rior, a great patriot and a great man. His 
passing is a great loss to Armenian jour- 
nalism, the Armenian emancipatory cause, 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
and the Armenian people. 


He was given a stately funeral Thursday, 
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January 31, at the Siant John the Baptist 
Armenian church in Paris. More than 2000 
mourners crowded the church, with dis- 
tinguished representatives from all parts 
of France and abroad, including friend and 


foe. He leaves behind to mourn his loss his 
widow, Mrs. Tirouhi Missakian, his daugh- 
ter Arpik, his sister Armenouhi Missakian, 
his brother Jirayr Missakian, and a host 
of admirers and friends. 





@ AN OLD COUNTRY STORY: 


THE ARAB URCHIN 


EDWARD BOYAJIAN 


Wie was a little Arab boy, scarcely 7-8 


188 years of age, dust-complexioned and, 
it seemed, destined to become dust in the 
grim ordeal of life. Lying there serenely on 
the pavement of a clean street which led 
to the dockyards, he was sleeping the sleep 
of weariness and hunger. A deep, tranquil 
sleep which was a surrender of despair to 
the potentialities of happiness. 

He probably had wanted to take a short 
nap but his exhaustion had conquered him 
into a sound sleep. His hunger and the 
tumult around him had as yet been unable 
to disturb his equanimity. The chill of the 
evening had covered his little body with 
a cloak of soothing numbness, His rags and 
his dirty little face left an impression of 
extreme misery and suffering on the pass- 
ersby provided they were a little more of 
a man and less of the animal. 

But the teeming multitude which prom- 
enaded this beautiful quarter of this great 
port, rich or poor, native or stranger, when 
here, came a little closer to the beast, a 
little farther removed from his humanity 
and a little more amenable to his animal 
instincts. The thing called conscience was 
a stranger to these streets and passion was 
rampant with all its criers. The beautiful 
women, the buildings, the European night 
clubs and the automobiles transformed the 
man into an animal, blunting in him his 
elementary virtues. 

Arrogant men, immaculately dressed, and 
angelic women in scented furs pranced 


the streets while the latest model automo- 
biles glided over the smooth bluish asphalt 
of the boulevard. Mingling in this majes- 
tic parade, as a jarring discord of life’s 
decorum, was the long array of lost men, 
the poor and the oppressed, who had long 
since lost all hope of happiness. They all 
were indifferent to their surroundings, stalk- 
ing like distant, cold spectral figures, tightly 
clinging to their deeply-set ego’s, even to 
the last detail. 

An orphan Armenian poet, a waif of the 
dread deportations of 1915, whose life had 
been a long night of watchful waiting, had 
this impression when he saw the little Arab 
boy and the host of pleasure seekers on 
the luxurious boulevard. His evening prom- 
enade was suddenly filled with a feeling of 
profound pity and sadness and the mists 
of contemplation enveloped his entire be- 
ing. 

The exile Armenian poet was now look- 
ing at the little Arab exile in a magnificent 
quarter of the city with boundless anguish. 

He was a little Arab boy with delicate 
and noble features, almost an infant. The 
poet baptized him in his mind by the name 
of Husseyin, simply to palm off a moniker 
on this sweet shadow which had recaptured 
his evening fancy. 

Should he waken the lad and try to find 
out the boy’s story by questioning him in 
his poor Arabic? Did such eloquent misery 
need any explanation? 

It was evening, the clouds of March were 
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piling up in the sky and the Arab exile boy 
was sleeping in a corner of the cold clean 
pavement. And yet, what could a son of a 
people which had gone through many exiles 
have to say to this little boy? How could 
the Armenian who carried the nightmare 
of a Der Zor on his back say to this little 
boy: 

“Get up, little Arab boy, get up and tell 
me. Where did they shoot down your 
Daddy? Where were you so your Mommy 
could not press you to her breast for the 
last time: Get up, where are your little 
playmates now? How many people chased 
you away from their homes yesterday and 
how fearfully do you approach men?” 

He did not awaken the lad and headed 
straight to a bar room where he had an 
appointment with a pen brother of his, an- 
other Armenian writer. The bar room was 
bathed in a flood lights which scintillated 
on the colorful glass windows. The waiters, 
clad in immaculate white, shuttled back 
and forth with their trays of beer, raki or 
cocktails to quench the thirst of the rich cus- 
tomers. Young women with their young 
escorts, drinks, money, ah, this was the life. 

The two Armenian writers faced each 
other across a table sipping their beer. “Life, 
my friend, is the woman, and money is the 
man,” commented the second writer phil- 
osophically. 

A swarthy youth was tossing some gold 
pieces at that moment while his date, a 
blonde girl of about twenty stood beside 
him and smiled at those around her. 

The writer who had passed by the sleep- 
ing Arab urchin was silent but his com- 
panion was in a jovial mood. 

“We suffer and money conquers. It con- 
‘quers life, it conquers all the good things 
of life. Money is the supreme enchanter 
which is endowed with an irresistable mag- 
netism, chased by all the beauties, the pleas- 
ures and enjoyments of life which lead to 
evil, dissolution and death at the price 
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of corrupting the individual and making 
him change his aim in life. It is sad indeed, 
is it not?” 

A hefty couple in their forties who had 
consumed great quantities of beer stepped 
out of the bar room and headed straight for 
their shining Cadillac. 

The first writer was paying no heed to the 
philosophical drivel of his companion which 
by this time had become a soliloquoy. He 
knew that his companion’s half-serious and 
half-jesting remarks would soon center on 
personal, national and international prob- 
lems if he only shared in the conversation 
with his serious views. Therefore he stu- 
diously avoided converting his meditations 
into words. And because he was silent his 
mental concentration was all the better 
focussed. 

Mentally he transported himself to the 
dock yards where he saw the stevedores 
lugging the cargo from the ships to the 
waiting trucks. He looked for the blind, 
lame and paralytic beggars. He saw the 
men in the trolley cars, the suburban people 
and the throngs on the public squares. But 
all to no avail. He could not expunge the 
image of the little Arab boy from his mind. 
He met an old acquaintance. Barev! As- 
doudzo Barin! Hello there! How are you, 
my friend. 

This was their fifth glass of beer. His 
companion kept talking while he still con- 
centrated on his image. How could he keep 
from thinking? That little body stretched 
on the ground, half-naked and smeared with 
dirt, had something ineffably pathetic about 
it which draped the entire quarter of the 
city like a black veil. But what had stormed 
his soul most of all was a five piaster bill 
of Lebanese currency which had slipped the 
fingers of the little boy, tilted a few inches 
away. That five piaster bill was searing his 
conscience and imagination now like a hot 
iron, blasting asunder all the moral centers 
which governed his life. It was something 
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like a comedio-tragedy. Only when he had 
watched the little boy had he slowly realiz- 
ed what a grim jest the government had 
played by stamping a gigantic five piaster 
denomination on so worthless a piece of pa- 
per — to print the largest numeral figure 
on the smallest currency bill. Perhaps the 
government had wanted to play a joke, or 
to advance a bit of philosophization, by try- 
ing to make the citizens understand that, in 
doing so, it was following the style and the 
wisdom of life which impressed itself larg- 
est on the smallest values, and smallest on 
the real values. 

His companion, inspired by the beer 
and his surroundings, amplified his reflec- 
tions on the value of money, hoping to in- 
terest his friend who had been in a sad 
mood for more than an hour. The latter's 
forced smiles and grimaces of assent were 
devices to avoid participation in the con- 
versation, rather artless and clumsy to be 
sure. “I will be patient with him, he will talk 
yet,” his companion thought and continued 
the conversation. 

“Intelligence and dreams essentially are 
creative forces. They are the good spirits 
of men. Money is an evil spirit. Instead of 
creating, it enchants, it appropriates, it 
gains, but to gain is not to create but to 
enchant. All evil men have an enchanting 
power. God save me and you, good Arme- 
nian people.” 

Just then a company of students entered 
the barroom with a great noise. Some stood 
on foot, others took their seats and they 
started to discuss the motion picture they 
had just seen. The spirit of youth was some- 
thing white and enchanting in all of them. 

“They are about to dance. Their hot 
blood may drive them to any sort of mad- 
ness, any kind of adventure. They are about 
to kiss each other. Money is an evil but 
beautiful force today.” 

But the little Arab boy, with an inexplic- 
able sublimity of chivalry and disgust had 


spurned his large-lettered five piaster bill 
and was fast asleep in his deep serenity. To 
think that the beggars tramped the streets 
all day long, from morning till evening. 
tired their weary legs, to beg a five paister 
piece from a total stranger with outstretch- 
ed palms. “Let them take it away, let them 
take it away, see? The money is out of his 
pocket!” And the little boy kept sleeping, 
he no longer cared. Miserable but now 
wholly indifferent. He, the little boy, lying 
beside his little money in a big, cruel and 
savage world. 

The little boy could not yet tell his story. 
His vocabulary was not yet sophisticated 
enough with the sad abysmal erudition of 
the dictionaries to choose the exact hard 
words with which to describe the legend 
of his tragedy to his more fortunate play- 
mates. But the muscles of his body, especial- 
ly his face, were eloquently expressive of 
a boundless tiredness and hunger in that 
tranquil sleep. In the style of innocence and 
pain these muscles seemed to cry out: 

“In the struggle of bread we are defeated, 
O rich men, fortunate men, men with re- 
silient bodies. We shall keep on sleeping, 
we the muscles of this little boy and he 
wants that we shall dream from now on. 
There it is, a little way off, your five piaster 
piece, your little weapon. Take it. We shall 
keep dreaming, we shall grow with this 
little boy, we shall make him grow.” 

Yes, moving, ineffably moving was this 
picture. A cloudy March evening and a 
little Arab exile boy, tiny Husseyn nursing 
his grudge with his tiny coin. Then, there 
is the vast world below, then there is the 
boundless sky above. Men. Life. Cruelty! 

“Did you see? Do you see? Youth has al- 
ways something beautiful about it and 
money is all-powerful. And if they have no 
country of their own, and if they also are 
poor. Ah, it is tough to be an Armenian.” 

And still the poet was silent. He was 
afraid he might say something terribly trite, 
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artless, all of a sudden, such as many 
mediocre and many famous writers have 
done when they approached Der-ez-Zor 
and the fiery labyrynth of the old deporta- 
tions. Or he might be modern by approxi- 
mating his words and his style to the cry- 
stal dream of an orphan lad when he dreams 
of the sweet faces of his parents, his native 
home and his native sun. 


“T see you are down in the dumps today,” 
his companion finally remarked, discourag- 
ed. 


“Let’s have another beer, the weather's 
bad to day,” the poet finally spoke. 

“Hallelujah! By jove, you finally did 
speak. What has happened to you? Tell 
me all about it. There’s going to be a cloud 
burst any minute, but don’t worry; we 
won't get wet.” 


“He will get wet. He must be still there,” 
the poet thought about the urchin. 

“Let’s wait a little while longer. We will 
top the beer with a strong dose of raki 
and the appetizers. This time we will go 
to the club on the water front. Dont’ worry 
about the expense, I’ve got some money 
left yet.” 


“All right, I will come,” the poet said. 

Having made their appointment the two 
writers separated. Soon after, the storm 
broke out with a deafening fury. The break- 
ers of the seashore were seething with black 
foam, shattering themselves against the 
rocks. Racing like a madman the poet reach- 
ed the edge of the slope of the street where 
he had left the Arab boy sleeping. There 
was no little boy. There was no one on the 
street besides himself. There was only the 
long line of automobiles speeding toward 
the water front hotels. 


He could not figure out this thing. He 
thought he would find him awake, crouched 
under the shelter of a neighboring house 
porch, and perhaps again fallen asleep there 
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like one who had nowhere to go nor knew 
what to do. He became jumpy at first. Then 
he was deeply moved. Then he became 
sad. The rain wet his sadness and the wind 
gave him the look of a maniac. 


Yes, only two hours before he was there 
sleeping. He could not possibly have had 
any one looking for him. He was so alone in 
the seething multitude of this city. He had 
been there and now he was gone. The storm 
was everywhere, the rain, the thick fog, it 
seemed all things, large or small, were 
chasing one another, hitting, jostling, push- 
ing aside, 

Where was the little Arab boy in this 
storm? Where was he floundering in this 
fog? Where or when would he ever see him 
again? Where would he again watch his 
‘calm eyelids? Where would he again meet 
the light of his eyes: It was no longer a 
five piaster bill, but it seemed that lovely 
little boy had left behind a black particle 
from the dread deportations, a petal from 
the rose of the exile. 


He himself was an exiled writer of an 
exiled people and the tragedy of any exile 
lad was but another window of his own 
boundless tragedy. He recalled wars, he re- 
called peoples, he recalled everything. 


Disappointed and desolate, he turned 
around toward the waterfront club to keep 
his appointment with his pen brother. 


“Now then, tell me all about it. Tell me 
what is weighing on your heart. Tell me 
everything,” said his companion as he rais- 
ed his glass. 


“The words are bad. Let them stay where 
they are. Let them stay unsaid, unsaid, un- 
said,” the other repeated heavily. “Today 
I saw a little Arab boy.” 


They clinked their glasses and drank 
with the old Armenian sadness. Yonder the 
raving sea was rolling in the darkness. 





@ THE PERMANENTLY HANDICAPPED: 


SOME SPEECH AND 
LEGAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE RETARDATE! 


DR. GEORGE P. RICE, JR. 


Yexmgociety has studied the intelligence of 
= mankind with uncommon interest 
since that commodity is the most impor- 
tant single asset civilization possesses. Part 
of this attention has been directed to the 
study of genius, witnessed by such volumes 
as Terman’s Genetic Studies of Genius, 
and a major concern has been shown with 
the mental powers of the average person 
for obvious reasons. On the other hand, 
the problem of the retardate has received 
scant interest because his deficient mental 
powers can contribute little to the welfare 
of the community of which he is a tragic 
part. Nevertheless, the retardate presents 
a social and a scientific challenge of serious 
proportions to all. 

A large percentage of criminal and petty 
offenders who appear in our courts are 
mental defectives judges tell us. They men- 
ace individual rights as well as property 
rights. Further, their care is a heavy charge 


* An address delivered by Dr. Rice before the 
Indianapolis Society for Retarded Children, No- 
vember 21, 1957. Dr. Rice is professor of speech 


in Butler University, Deputy-Prosecutor for 
Marion County, Indiana, and a contributing 
editor of the Armenian Review. 


“The use of language is one of the basical- 
ly distinguishing characteristics of man.” 


upon the community and its taxpayers in 
instances of public custody or upon fa- 
milies where they are cared for privately. 
Institutional care in a state school where 
some agricultural and other facilities pro- 
vide part of the cost of food will be about 
$3.50 per diem in an average state. 

The operation of state schools for retar- 
dates represents a large investment. For 
example, that of Muscatatuck in Indiana 
cares for some 2100 patients and carries a 
monthly payroll of $68,000, with 581 mem- 
bers of the staff, professional and lay in- 
cluded. There are also privately operated 
schools for the retardate, represented by 
The Noble School in Indianapolis. 

Every citizen has a duty to know some- 
thing about concepts of mental retarda- 
tion: Who is a retardate? What is the in- 
cidence of retardation? What are the causes 
of retardation, insofar as these are known? 
What particular problems of communica- 
tion face the retardate and his teacher? 
Does present scientific research hold any 
hope for the retardate and his family? Let 
us consider some answers to these ques- 
tions. 
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Who is the retardate? He is one who is 
permanently and incurably handicapped be- 
cause he does not have the possibility of 
normal mental development, which in turn, 
usually leads to psycho-motor disfunction. 
His chief deficiency is in his intelligence, 
including especially social adaptation, The 
general norm for human intelligence runs 
perhaps between 95 and 105. In contrast, 
the retardate may be a “high-grade” de- 
fective with an intelligence quotient rang- 
ing between 90 and 70, or he may be a 
“low-level” retardate ranging from — 70 
to almost zero. He may or may not show 
physical evidence of retardation. Typical 
of retardates who do show physiological 
evidence of mental handicap are: cretins, 
Mongolian idiots, acromegalics, hydro- 
cephalics, and microcephalics. Retardation 
is also evidenced by a strong tendency to- 
ward defective speech and noticeable audi- 
tory handicaps. It is known further that 
left-handedness is high among retardates. 
In particular parents and teachers note his 
inability properly to verbalize his thoughts 
and to develop vocabulary. 

What is the incidence of retardation and 
what are its causesP Studies tend to show 
that about 3-4 per cent of the population 
falls within the category of the retardate, 
ranging downward through the levels of 
moron, imbecile, and idiot. About 90 per- 
cent of the known causes of mental retar- 
dation are in the domain of physical tra- 
uma, including physical injury to the brain 
and infectious diseases such as fever, 
spinalmeningitis, and the like. The re- 
maining 10 per cent result from familial 
and environmental causes productive of 
feeble-mindedness. Among the best de- 
vices to determine the existence of feeble- 
mindedness in children ( age group 6-12) 
are the Wexler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren, the Stanford-Binet, the Minnesota 
Multi-phasic, and the Gesell “Complete 
Man” tests. 


PROBLEMS OF THE RETARDATE 


The results of tests permit classification 
of retardates as to intelligence quotient in 
relation to a norm, or in terms of functional 
ability, for the retardate may in instances 
have a very low intelligence quotient and 
yet exhibit an acceptable functional ability 
measured in terms of social behavior on a 
simple level. 

The consequences of mental defective- 
ness may be vocational, or economic, or 
moral, and have even produced Supreme 
Court decisions such as that of Buck v. 
Bell, which upheld the validity of steriliza- 
tion. 

It is accepted that improvement in the 
mental powers of the retardate is not to 
be expected, for brain and teeth alone of 
all of the parts of the human body are in- 
capable of regeneration. Still, there may 
be variations in the scores of the retardate 
from time to time, produced by the use 
of better testing devices and improved test- 
ing conditions, or occasioned by the re- 
tardate’s ability to learn better tools for 
making replies. 

Research and publication of studies 
about the retardate during the past twenty 
years permit certain generalizations as 
valid to a fair degree: 

1. He has a very slow rate of matura- 

tion in terms of mental development. 


2. He has a reduced learning capacity. 


3. His social adjustments are inadequate, 
singly or in combinations. 


. His intellectual functioning is below 
average. 


. Whereas the child of normal intelli- 
gence with speech defects results only 
in 10 per cent of births, speech prob- 
lems appear in 80 per cent of the 
retardates. 

8 
What are some of the communication 
(speech) difficulties of the retardate? As 
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has been said, appearance of speech prob- 
lems is a fairly dependable sign of mental 
retardation in many instances. Studies have 
shown that the average child at one year 
of age will have 3-12 words in his vo- 
cabulary; sometimes this is also true of 
the retardate. But whereas the normal child 
retains and adds to his fund of words, the 
retardate tends to lose them. The high 
grade defective will not recover and ac- 
quire vocabulary until perhaps 20 months 
old, and the low grade retardate will not do 
so until perhaps 41 months of age. The 
Karin-Strazzula and Wallin studies are in- 
formative on this point. 

It would appear that a parent or teacher 
can use and note certain very simple tests 
of the progressive understanding of the 
retardate: 


. Can the child understand gestures? 

. Can he imitate gestures? 

. Can he make voluntary gestures? For 
needs? To repel? 

. Can he understand a few words? 

. Can he speak a few words? 


It is known that when speech does 
emerge in the retardate, it is defective and 
is evidenced by such patterns of behavior 
as these: back vowels are most frequently 
used, after the manner of infants; whereas 
the ratio of vowels to consonants in normal 
speech is said to be 1:2, in the retardate it 
is 1:1, thereby tending to blur speech and 
make it indistinct; the retardate also makes 
many substitutions, omissions, and addi- 
tions, e.g., “th” is articulated by “f’ both 
for surd and sonant “th.” Of course, the 
greater the retardation, the later the on- 
set of speech. 


4 


What scientific progress, if any, has been 
made in the study of retardation? The re- 
searches of Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize 
winner in chemistry, indicate that some 
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form of deficiency in the molecular struc- 
ture of haemoglobin, which carries oxygen 
through the blood-stream, may be respon- 
sible. It is known that the atoms of any 
given molecule must be put together in a 
particular way to produce variant chemical 
substances and effects. Pauling hypothe- 
cates that one faulty individual molecule 
out of a myriad of varieties may be the de- 
fect which leads to retardation. And a very 
small variation may be the explanation of 
the mal-functioning of the retardate men- 
tality. With the aid of a grant from the 
Ford Foundation, Pauling may be on the 
verge of one of the great medical discov- 
eries of all time. If he makes it possible to 
discover and identify a diseased or faulty 
molecular structure as the cause of a par- 
ticular type of mental or physical illness, 
its complementary counterpart may then 
be discovered, produced, and set to work 
to provide a specific curative agent for a 
specific disease! 


5 


What are some of the legal aspects of 
the problem of mental retardation? It would 
seem upon the basis of statutes, decisions, 
and rules of procedure affecting especial- 
ly evidence in the trial of actions civil and 
criminal, that legislators and the legal pro- 
fession need to concentrate first of all upon 
the distinction to be made between mental 
incompetence caused by mental illness, 
such as a specific form of insanity, and 
mental incompetence caused by mental re- 
tardation. It is after possible in the first 
instance to hope for a return to normalcy, 
whereas in the second there is no such 
possibility. There is a general common law 
tule that the insane person is incompetent 
to transact legal matters or to be a witness 
in the trial of an action. The statutes 
(Burns Indiana Statutes, Annotated, 1950 
Replacement, 22-1801 passim) prescribe 
the rules for admission of retardate pa- 
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tients into farm colonies or other institu- 
tions for the retardate. His status must be 
established before a judge in the appro- 
priate circuit court and the cause is heard 
in chambers. A reputable citizen may make 
application for the commitment of a re- 
tardate giving under oath the name, age, 
sex, race, legal settlement, residence, gen- 
eral mental and physical condition, cause 
and duration of condition, and names of 
parent or guardian, and the like. Further, 
a reputable physician must sign an affidavit 
that the patient is admissible under the 
rules and is free from infectious or con- 
tagious disease or vermin. The circuit judge 
then appoints two medical examiners of 
at least three years experience, not related 
to the subject, to certify separately and in 
writing that the patient is a retardate. But 
apparently no finely drawn standard for 
such professional judgment must be ap- 
plied. If it appears the subect is retarded 
to a sufficient degree, he is committed by 
an order entered as a matter of record, 
copy of which is sent to the superintendent 
of the proper institution. 

The statutes of the several states usually 
declare to be competent witnesses in 
criminal trials all those competent to testi- 
fy in civil actions: the party injured by the 
offense committed; accomplices, when they 
consent; and the defendant in his own 
behalf. Persons insane at the time they are 
offered as witnesses, whether or not they 
have been adjudged so previously, are not 
competent to testify. Usually the presid- 
ing judge will take steps to satisfy himself 
as to the mental competence of the witness. 
Where the mental capacity of a witness is 
challenged, the court satisfies himself by 
preliminary examination as to the sanity 
of the witness at the time he is offered. 
Where the witness is a child over ten years 
of age, he is held absolutely competent 
to testify and the question of his credibility 
is for the jury. The understanding of the 
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nature and obligation of an oath is impor- 
tant here. 


This view has implications for the role 
of the retardate, either as a witness or as 
a complaining party in a criminal matter. 
There is no presumption at law that any 
witness is unqualified. Thus, the question 
of mental capacity goes to the competency 
of the witness and is for the court to deter- 
mine. One test of the retardate’s capacity 
is whether derangement or feeble-minded- 
ness is such as to make him untrustworthy 
as a witness. But the courts have generally 
distinguished between competency to 
testify and the weight and credibility of 
the testimony after being heard. The law 
ix general expects the retardate to show an 
intelligent comprehension of the facts to 
which he testifies. Can he give a correct 
and rational account of what he has seen 
or heard with regard to the questions at 
issue? Failure to meet this test, fairly ap- 
plied, should render him incompetent. But 
in the absence of statutes or ruling case 
law in a given jurisdiction, there is no 
precise rule by which extent of intelligence 
of an adult is to be measured for the pur- 
pose of admissibility, and sound judicial 
discretion of the trial court prevails in such 
matters. In the absence of clear abuse, this 
discretion will not be overruled. But attor- 
neys will be within their rights to point 
out that mental capacity is to be considered 
as bearing upon the credibility of such a 
witness. In the State of Indiana, for exam- 
ple, a retardate would probably be allowed 
to testify since he is not within the purview 
of the exclusionary statute on competency. 
(2-1714). 


The great need is for better understand- 
ing both of the insane and the mental de- 
fective as a basis for drafting new statutes 
controlling issues both substantial and pro- 
cedural. And this is true of almost every 
jurisdiction. 
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Two bibliographies are suggested for the 
reader who would improve his understand- 
ing of the speech and legal aspects of the 
problem of the retardate. 

1. Speech: 


“The Speech Pathologist Looks at the 
Mentally Deficient Child,” Gens, 
Train. Sch. Bull. 48.19-27. 

“Speech Retardation in the Normal 
and Subnormal Child,” Gens, Train. 


Handbook of Speech Pathology, 
Travis, ed., New York, 1957, ch. 17. 
Improving the Child's Speech, Ander- 
son, Oxford, 1953. 

Mentally Defective Children, Binet 
and Simon, London, 1914. 

The Mental Growth of the Preschool 
Child, Gesell, New York, 1921. 

The Psychology of Subnormal Chil- 
dren, Hollingworth, New York, 1921. 
A Textbook of Mental Deficiency, 
Tregold, Baltimore, 1947. 

“A Note on Speech Retardation in 
Mental Deficiency,” Brown, Pediatrics, 
16.2 


Sch. Bull. 47.32-36. 

“Speech Therapy Results with Men- 
tally Retarded Children in Special 
Classes,” Schlanger, Train. Sch. Bull. 
50.179-186. 


. Legal: 


Burns Indiana Statutes Anno., 1950 
Repl., 22-1801 passim. 

Criminal Evidence, Underhill, Indi- 
anapolis, 1956, 1.327, passim. 

Corpus Juris, New York, 1935, 70.94 
passim. 

Appropriate cases from Northeastern 
Digest. 





@ THE LAW-GIVER: 


MEKHITAR GOSH 


ARAKEL ARAKELIAN 
(Veteran member of the Armenian SSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences) 


NOTE — As is the case with all Soviet scholars, Prof. Arakelian has approached his 
comparatively simple, and otherwise intelligible subject of the role of Mekhitar Gosh in 
the history of Armenian jurisprudence from the Marxist-Leninist materialistic angle of in- 
terpretation. Fortunately his interpretation which does not exceed two or three casual 
references to socialism is remarkably free of dogmatic coloration, leaving the reader prac- 
tically free to draw his own conclusions in regard to the role of Mekhitar Gosh with 
intellectual integrity and interpretative objectivity. Obviously he has a proper compre- 
hension of both his hero and social reality of the times which he describes and the 
sparse references to socialism thrown into his dissertation are but a few crumbs to mollily 
his Soviet masters. He proves that Mekhitar Gosh was a pioneer, a realist, a philosopher 
and a man of exceptional wisdom and moderation. That much suffices to justify the 
appearance of his article in The Armenian Review. — THE EDITORS. 

e 


eyqekhitar Gosh is one of the most dis- 
AWG tinguished figures in the history of 
Armenian culture, known as the first for- 


mulator and theoretician of Armenian jur- 
isprudence, also as writer of parables. 


Although the first man to give the Arme- 
nian people a written law, Mekhitar Gosh 
did not make a critical study of Armenian 
jurisprudence, nor of its socialistic content. 
The subject had not been studied before 
and did not attract attention a long time 
after Gosh. 


The first serious study of Armenian jur- 
isprudence was made by Vahan Vardapet 
Bastamian in a comprehensive Introduc- 
tion (180 pages) which accompanies the 
work entitled “The Armenian Corpus Juris 
of Mekhitar Gosh,” published in 1880. Bas- 
tamian’s Introduction, as the author states, 
had been published earlier in nos. 6, 7, 8 
and 9th issues of the Armenian Monthly 
“Forts” in 1879. In this Introduction Bas- 
tamian states that, anciently, the Armenians 


of Poland had their own autonomous laws 
based on Gosh’s Corpus Juris which they 
presented to King Sigismund and which 
the latter confirmed in 1519. 

The Body of Laws which Sigismund en- 
dorsed bears the following title: “Laws 
Pertaining to Armenian Rights, Approved 
and Confirmed by Order of Sigismund I, 
the Pious King of Poland, Translated from 
the Mother Tongue into Latin and Copied 
with Strict Fidelity to the Original by 
Order of His Royal Highness.”? 

Bastamian advances the opinion that un- 
til the time of Mekhitar Gosh the Arme- 
nians did not have a “secular body of 
laws.”? He then proceeds to show when 
and who made use of this Corpus Juris. 
From Mekhitar to Sumbat the Constable 
no one has tried, or thought of “drawing 
up a national law book or to compile an 


— Corpus Juris by Mekhitar Gosh,” 
p. 
2Ibid, p. 52. 
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anthology of ancient Armenian laws and 
judicial traditions.”* 

Constable Sumbat has made use of 
Mekhitar’s work in the second part of his 
Body of Laws and has refuted Mukerian’s 
conjecture that he (the Constable) had 
translated the Statutes of Antioch.‘ 


Mekhitar Gosh’s work has also been 
utilized by Vakhtang VI, the King of Car- 
talinia. {n the 18th century he wrote a 
body of laws in the Georgian language en- 
titled “King Vakhtang’s Corpus Juris.” Bas- 
tamian has this to say about this work: 
“Desiring to have at his disposal a larger 
amount of source material on the one hand, 
and wishing to supply the Armenians of 
Georgia with a set of governing laws, King 
Vakhtang called on Etchmiadzin to supply 
him with Armenian laws, and having them 
translated into Georgian, he incorporated 
them in the whole text of part three of his 
“Laws of Samartlis.’” 

Bastamian concludes that this work of 
Gosh will not stand the test of scientific 
criticism, nevertheless he attaches great 
significance to the work as the only work 
on jurisprudence in Armenian literature. 
The Constable’s importance lay in the fact 
that he was the first to leave behind a writ- 
ten monument on ancient Armenian juris- 
prudence. 

Since Bastamian a number of works have 
appeared on this subject: S, Bahaturian’s 
“Land and Personal Rights in Ancient Ar- 
menia,” 1894; a study entitled “Armenian 
Church Rights”, published in 1905 in Shou- 
shi, followed by a series of studies by Kh. 
Samuelian in the same year; “Marriage by 
Purchase or Kidnapping” in 1905; “Mekhi- 
tar Gosh’s Law Book and Ancient Civic 
Rights” in 1989 — a publication of Armfan. 

In 1918 Bishop Arsen Kilidjian published 
his “Ancient Armenian Rights” while in 1913 
3 Ibid. 

*Ibid, p. 59. 
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he published Prince Sumbat’s Body of Laws 
with an eight page introduction. Here 
Kilidjian refutes the erroneous opinion of 
Karst, the German, in regard to Sumbat’s 
Book of Statutes as being borrowed from 
foreign sources, such as Assyrian, Byzantine 
or others. Kilidjian thinks both Sumbat and 
Mekhitar Gosh, in writing their works, 
made use of the “Armenian Corpus Juris” 
which existed before the time of Gosh. On 
the other hand he denies the influence of 
Gosh on Sumbat. 

Aside from Armenian studies there is 
a considerable amount of literature in Rus- 
sian and foreign languages on Armenian 
jurisprudence. The Russian works which 
are comparatively small largely belong to 
Armenian authors, the Russian jurists being 
a negligible minority. Alexiev, in his work 
published in 1870, advances the view that 
the Armenian corpus juris is a translation 
from the Justinian Code. The noted Rus- 
sian jurist M. Kovalenski published his 
work in 1890 a chapter of which is devoted 
to Armenian jurisprudence. In 1919 S. 
Yeghiazarian published his Russian work 
on the socialistic and judicial life of Ar- 
menia in the 10-138th centuries. L. Mel- 
chistebeg and Kh. Samuelian published their 
Russian works in 1901. There have been 
a number of published articles on Mekhitar 
Gosh by S. Arzruni and H. Ter Hovhan- 
nesian and another Russian book. 

The Armenian jurisprudence has also 
been studied by European scholars. The 
first of these was the German scientist Bin- 
ner who published a book on Armeno- 
Georgian jurisprudence. This work pertains 
to the published information in 1829 in 
Paris on the statute Book of Vakhdand. 
Another writer on the subject is Dr, Fer- 
dinand Bischof. His work, published in 
1862, is entitled “Ancient Rights of Lem- 
berg Armenians,” based on the Armenian 
code of King Sigismund. Bastamian shows 
that the Armenians of Lemberg literally 
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applied the code that was largely borrowed 
from the Old and New Testaments. 

Bastamian also blames Indjijian for hav- 
ing failed to “write a small work” point- 
ing out the German scientist's error. 

Bishchoff's error is also exposed by Gri- 
gor Arzruni who, in his article in the 
monthly periodical “Haikakan Ashkharh” 
positively states that the laws governing 
the autonomy of Lemberg Armenians were 
drawn from Mekhitar Gosh. “Even though,” 
Bastamian writes, “Arzruni was advancing 
other people’s opinion, nevertheless that 
opinion is well founded.” 

The inadmissible thesis that the Arme- 
nian code was borrowed has been repeat- 
ed by another German jurist, H. Kohler 
who, in his work “The Rights of the Ar- 
menians” published in 1888, and his “An- 
cient Syrian and Armenian Rights” pub- 
lished in 1906, considers the Armenian 
code as borrowed from other peoples. The 
same approach has been made by David 
Miller and V. Aktovitzer who consider the 
Corpus Juris of Mekhitar Gosh as a bor- 
rowing from Moses and the Talmud. 

Johann Karst has published two works 
on Armenian jurisprudence, the first in 1905 
and the second in 1906. In these works 
Karst follows the reasoning of the above- 
mentioned German jurists who consider the 
Armenian code as borrowed from the As- 
syrian, Moses, the Byzantine and others. 


Research in Armenian jurisprudence has 
also been made by French scholars: R. 
Darest (1887); K. Basmajian’s French work 
“Armenian Jurisprudence from its Begin- 
ning to Our Days” (1901); and the works 
of E. Dulore and V. Langois. Dulore’s first 
book gives the structure of the Armenian 
state during the Cilician era. In his second 
book the author has compiled the copies of 
the documents of Cilician kings which 
have to do with commercial and other 
treaties of the time. The works of Darest 
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and Basmajian are likewise based on the 
inadmissible theory of borrowing. 

Speaking of Mekhitar Gosh’s work, Kh. 
Samuelian likewise supports the above- 
mentioned erroneous theory advanced by 
foreign scholars, emphasizing the while 
that the Mosaic law not only influenced 
Gosh’s work but much earlier it was intro- 
duced “in Armenian ecclesiastical law” by 
canonical decrees of ecumenical councils. 

We cannot agree with the opinions which 
deny the identity of Armenian jurispru- 
dence by ascribing its origins to the As- 
syrians, the Babylonians, the Jews and the 
Byzantines. History shows that the Greeks 
of the slave state were fighting against the 
antiquated and outmoded social customs. 
The struggle was even reflected in the ar- 
tistic literature. In his tragedy “The Suppli- 
ants” Aeschylus condemns the inter-blood 
marriages, a tribal legacy which had been 
transmitted to a slave society. The reforms 
of Clesthenes put an end to this social 
dredges. 

If similar moral concepts have been pre- 
served in societies, they cannot necessarily 
be explained by the theory of borrowing. 
Stealing has been condemned, and is con- 
demned in all societies, and if in all social 
orders laws have been enacted condemn- 
ing stealing, it does not necessarily follow 
that this judicial norm is a legacy of the 
Mosaic Law. Similarity between judicial 
norms is inevitable, for peoples have lived, 
and still live in identical social and class 
conditions. 

The Roman law was universally adopted 
by ancient societies because it was the 
genuine manifestation of the vital condi- 
tions of the old Roman private property 
classes, so much so that, in similar regimes 
of the succeeding centuries there has been 
no necessity of reforms. 

Thus similarity of judicial norms is ad- 
missible in similar social orders, but it is 
difficult to coordinate the application of 
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the judicial norms of a slave society in a 
tribal society, of the laws of a tribal so- 
ciety in a feudalistic society. 

The Armenian people has had written 
and unwritten laws governing customs and 
disciplines, much the same as all other 
peoples, the Assyrians, the Persians, the 
Greeks and the Byzantines. The Greek and 
Byzantine laws were called “nomoses.” The 
Armenian law and the Greek nomos have 
always had the same meaning. The Ar- 
mienians, as a study of their jurisprudence 
shows, up until the 12th century had no 
code of laws, but they had written laws. 
Moses of Khorene makes direct reference to 
the existence of these laws when he writes: 
“But it would not be right to think like 
this, for between wars there have been 
times, and there were Persian and Greek 
letters in which numerous writings are 
found with us at present which pertain to 
the private property of the villages and 
the provinces and each family, and per- 
taining to common disputes and pacts, 


especially in regard to the origins of the 
Sepouhakan nobility.” 

In regard to the existence of law and 
canons mention is also made by Faustus 
of Byzantium in the 3rd chapter of the 4th 
section of his book where he speaks about 
the laws and the canons defined in the 


council of Ashtishat at the behest of 
Catholicos Nerses. These were decisions 
related to the reforms of both the lay and 
ecclesiastical classes — “they ordained, 
drafted, canonized and edited” etc. 

Although up until the 12th century there 
‘was no secular work on jurisprudence nor 
any book of laws, nevertheless there existed 
a body of written rules and laws which 
governed the society. These laws were de- 
veloped in special anthologies, were re- 
corded and applied in actual life. 

The oldest of these assemblies is the 
Council of Ashtishat which took place in 
865 A.D. Similar subsequent assemblies 
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were the Council of Shahabivan in 443, of 
Dovin in 555 and 648, of Parthav in 768, 
of Sis in 1248, of Tsakavan in 1270 etc. 
These councils which were initiated by the 
clergy were participated in by the lay dig- 
nitaries. These ecclesiastical councils de- 
fined and enunciated not only church laws 
but canons which pertained to the layety 
which in the course of time assumed the 
importance of laws. 

Hovhan Otznetzi (717-729) collected 
these rules in a council in the 8th century 
and formed a code of laws. As Kh. Samuel- 
ian has pointed out, in succeeding centuries 
new codes were added to the work of 
Otznetzi. The growth of canonical antholo- 
gies came to an end in the 10-1lth cen- 
turies. 

This means written laws were in ex- 
istence in Armenia up until the time of 
Gosh’s Book of Statutes even if they were 
not considered a national Corpus Juris, and 
Armenian Code of Laws, or a study on 
jurisprudence, as Prof. Abeghian observes. 

Why such a collection failed to materi- 
alize in Armenia, leaving the country to 
be governed by the above-mentioned 
canons of ecclesiastical councils? This 
faillure must be explained by the absence 
of a strong central government. The coun- 
try was divided among small, feudal princi- 
palities — the so-called “Nakhararutiouns” 
(clans which were headed by a patriarchal 
family chief). In the 10-12th centuries 
there even were some pretty kingdoms: Van 
(963-1065); Syunik (970-1170); and Tashir 
Tsoraket which lasted until the 18th cen- 
tury. 

These centrifugal feudal principalities 
were independent national organizations — 
states within the state — each endowed 
with its own courts and sets of laws. In 
such a setting no necessity was felt for 
national laws or a national book of statutes. 

Rome was the first to publish a Corpus 
Juris, then came Justinian’s Corpus Juris 
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Civilis. Rome and Byzantium did this be- 
cause they were strong centralized govern- 
ments with far flung territories which could 
not be governed without a common law. 

The question arises, why was the need 
of a national code felt in Armenia particu- 
larly in the 12th century when the country 
was without a central government? How 
did it happen that the works of David of 
Alavk and Mekhitar Gosh emerged at this 
particular time? 

Armenia at this time was ruled by the 
Seljuk Turks who disdained to try the 
cases of the Armenians whom he considered 
“Giavoors” (Infidel dogs), with the result 
that the judges were often partial, as Gosh 
has written in the preface of his work. 
Under the circumstances, the Armenians 
felt that they should have their own set 
of laws to govern the society. This need was 
felt both in Cilicia and in eastern Arme- 
nia where the petty Kingdom of the Za- 
karians flourished under the patronage of 
Georgian kings. 

A similar need was also felt in Cilicia 
where an organized state had been estab- 
lished under the Rubinians. In the 12th 
century Daid, Mekhitar Gosh and Sumbat 
the Constable were the first to collect these 
isolated laws into a respectable Corpus 
Juris. Nerses Lambronatzi was the first to 
translate foreign statutes. 


Our main source on the life of Mekhitar 
Gosh is the 18th century Armenian histor- 
ian Kirakos Gandzaketzi. Gosh was a na- 
tive of the City of Gandzak — “he was a 
famous man and was noted for his pro- 
found erudition.” His parents sent him 
to school, and when he grew up he was 
ordained a celibate priest. 

To satisfy his thirst for learning he went 
to Tavoush to study under the scholar Hov- 
hannes Vardapet, but not satisfied with 
him, he went to the Monastery of Black 
Mountain where he studied under the 
Monastery teachers. Then he went to Karin 
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(Erzerum) and here he made the ac- 
quaintance of Prince Kourd who became 
his patron. From here he returned to Ar- 
menia where he devoted himself to the 
pursuit of the sciences. 

The fame of his wisdom was spread far 
and wide and many students came to study 
under him. Persecuted by the Turks at the 
instigation of the Catholicos of the 
Aghuans, he retired to Haterk in the 
Province of Khachen, but upon hearing of 
the return of Prince Kourd his patron, he 
returned to the later’s estates and settled 
in the Monastery of Getik on the River 
Aghstev, the Province of Kayen. An earth- 
quake having perilously shaken the mon- 
astery, with the assistance of Prince Ivane, 
Gosh now retired to the valley of Tantzout 
where he build a new monastery which 
was called New Getik. He spent the rest 
of his life in this monastery educating his 
pupils. 

He died in New Getik of a ripe age in 
the year 662 of the Armenian Calendar, 
1213 of the Christian Calendar. However, 
the date of his birth is not known. Prof. 
Manouk Abeghian, based on the historian’s 
testimony that Gosh died of a ripe old 
age (Kirakos Gandzaketzi, p. 207), pre- 
sumes that he must have been 80-85 years 
old at the time of his death, and conse- 
quently, places his birth at 1130. 

According to Kirakos Gandzaketzi (pp. 
208-209), Mekhitar Gosh left behind the 
following works: “A Brief Prophecy of 
Jeremiah,” “Strict Rules for the Ritual on 
the Lord’s Body and Blood,” “Lamentations 
on Nature,” “A Statement of the Real Faith 
Against the Heretics.” He also has left us. 
his Book of Statutes and his “Parables” 
which constitute the best and the most 
permanent parts of his creative work. 

The title of his book of statutes is “Me- 
khitar Goshi Dadastanagirk Hayotz” — Me- 
khitar Gosh’s Book of Armenian Laws. This: 
consists of three parts: an introduction, the 
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body of ecclesiastical canons, and secular 
essays. The Introduction has 11 chapters, 
the second part 124 chapiers, while the 
third part, 130 chapters. 

In his Introduction, the first chapter, 
Gosh enumerates 12 points upon which he 
bases the reasons for writing his book. 
Foremost among these reasons are the dif- 
ferences between the Armenians and the 
Mohammedans and the latter's slanders 
that the Christians have no “system of 
Justice” — trial by courts. 

“Bambasen zorenus Christosi, te dadastan 
voch ka i numa” — “They accuse the laws 
of Christ that there is no justice in them.” 

On the other hand, many Armenians 
praised the Mohammedans because their 
laws and judgment were just. 

Point 8 of the 12 arguments is highly 
significant. It points up the bias, the par- 
tiality, the venality and the ignorance of 
the bishops, the Vardapets, the priests and 
the lay dignitaries, resulting in the mis- 
carriage of justice. 

In addition to these reasons, a powerful 
factor in the writing of his collection of 
statutes was the urging of Stepannos, the 
Catholicos of the Aghuans. Gosh then ex- 
plains what constitutes justice, who can be 
trncte4 who are the judges, what are the 
qualifications of the judges and the prose- 
cuting attorneys, what is the oath and what 
constitutes testimony. 

'n his interpretations of all these ques- 
tions Gosh postulates the Christian teach- 
ing. In the 9th chapter of his Introduction 
he advises the Christians never to resort to 
Mohammedan courts, because the Arme- 
nian is a believer while the Mohammedan, 
or the foreigner, is an unbeliever, and 
there is no bond between the believer and 
the infidel, even as there is no bond between 
licht and darkness. This Statute Book, writ- 
ten in the narrow, chauvinistic spirit, as 
Prof. Abeghian has justly observed, pro- 
jected the religious discrimination in his 
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canons pertaining to the feudal class. 

Thus, in the second part of his Law 
Book we find the following rule: “If any 
one strikes his servant or his concubine in 
the eye and blinds him, he must free them 
in return for the loss of their eye. Or if 
he knocks off the teeth of his servant or 
concubine, he must give them their free- 
dom in return for the loss of their teeth. 
But if the individuals involved are for- 
eigners, in that event they should be sold 
at the market at their full value or half 
price.” 

This and similar discrimination stems 
from Gosh’s general philosophy of life — 
his conviction that since the Armenians 
and the Mohammedans differ in language 
and religion, therefore they must also differ 
in the mode of the administration of jus- 
tice. 

Mekhitar Gosh’s philosophy and the 
spirit of his Corpus Juris are in keeping 
with the socialistic conditions which have 
shaped his world outlook. In his day the 
Armenian princes Zakhar and Ivane, to- 
gether with the Georgian people, liberated 
the land of Armenia from the Seljuk dom- 
ination, economically and politically. Dur- 
ing the reign of the Zakarians Armenia ex- 
perienced an economic and political regen- 
cration. Under these conditions, the Ar- 
menian feudal lords felt the necessity of 
defining and consolidating their rule in the 
area of jurisprudence and law. Mekhitar 
Gosh has articulated and defined the po- 
litical thinking of the Armenian feudal lords 
in his collection of laws. This alone will 
explain the national contradiction which 
we find in his Corpus Juris. 

Mekhitar Gosh’s work has been utilized 
also outside of Armenia where large seg- 
ments of the Armenian people emigrated, 
such as Poland, Crimea and Georgia. The 
Georgian King Vakhtang’s Book of Laws, 
as we have observed, made use of Gosh’s 
work, and was introduced into the Russian 
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common law in 1835. This means Gosh’s 
‘work was adopted by the Russians. 

Sumbat the Constable made use of 
Gosh’s work in forming the code of the 
Cilician Kingdom. 

Mekhitar Gosh’s second anthology are 
his “Parables.” These are considered his 
best literary work. The “Parables” are a 
valuable contribution to Armenian litera- 
ture, reflecting the life, the relations, the 
struggles of the people at the time of Gosh, 
criticizing the decline of morals, and cas- 
tigating the oppression and the exploita- 
tion of the ruling classes. 

Being a child of the ruling classes and 
the ideologist of the clergy and the feudal 
lords, Mekhitar Gosh does not protest 
against the social inequalities and the class 
conflicts of his time. The classification of 
the people into rulers and theruled is a 
perfectly natural phenomenon to him, 
whereas the fight against the strong is 
superfluous because it is impossible to de- 
feat the strong. The following parable of 
Gosh illustrates this point: 

Once upon a time the stars held an as- 
sembly and the eldest among them said, 
“We are many, why then do we not il- 
luminate the day and the night just like 
the sun?” 

Answered one, “Because we do not act in 
unity.” 

And they decided first to chase away the 
sun, but when the moon made its appear- 
ance, paled by its brilliance, said the stars: 

“If we paled before the moon to this 
extent, what will happen to us when the 
sun shows its face?” 

The stars felt this and they admitted 
their defeat. The moral of this parable is 
that, although the stars are many, but be- 
cause they are weak they cannot vanquish 
the strong. 

Gosh preached obedience to the princes 
and kings; disobedience promotes evil and 
undermines the law and order. He tries to 
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convince the discontented and the diso- 
bedient that the upper classes are their 
patrons and their defenders, and that they 
give more to the people than they receive 
from them. 

In his proverbs, while preaching obedi- 
ence to the people, Gosh at the same time 
warns the rulers against the people who 
may grow stronger in wisdom and over- 
throw their masters the mighty. This idea is 
developed in the following beautiful par- 
able. 

“The bear dug the hole of the ants and 
licking with his tongue he was devouring 
them. And the ant contrived a means of 
killing the bear. And he went to the wasp 
and the beetle and the hornet and the horse- 
fly and the gadfly and the rest of the tribe 
and appealed to their patriotism and asked 
them to help the ants against the bear 
as their own national cause. Touched by 
the plea and sympathizing with the ants’ 
cause the latter attacked the bear and 
stung him in the eye and the ear caus- 
ing him excruciating pain, and his body 
was full of festering sores and corroding 
worms. And in the agony of his pain, his 
mouth agape, the bear roared and _ this 
time the insects entered his belly and tore 
up his intestines, and unable to stand the 
pain the bear rushed into the water far 
beyond his depth and he was drowned. 

“The moral of this parable is that the 
strong are contemptuous and are not afraid 
but the small and the weak grow strong 
in wisdom and they overthrow the mighty. 
Yet it is wisdom for the small to respect 
the great.” 

Gosh, as an ecclesiastic, does not de- 
nounce the faults of the clergy as does Var- 
dan Aygektzi. And if in some of his par- 
ables he points out their faults he does so 
in order to educate the clergy. To him, 
despising the clergy and the trampling of 
their rights by the laity is intolerable. He 
always upholds the lofty role of the clergy. 
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This tendency is expressed in following 
parable: 

“The earth looked up into the heights 
of the mountains and aspired to become 
the skies yet it was not able to command 
the heavenly luminaries like the skies and 
to shed its light. 

“Some laymen, swollen by virtue of their 
wealth, venture to seize the honor of the 
priests, yet they are illuminated more than 
they illuminate others, much like the earth 
which is illuminated, rather than it illum- 
inates.” 

In his parables Gosh has brought out the 
contrast between the cities and the villages 
of his time, the class conflicts etc. In his 
parables, as in Aesop the actors are the 
men, the representatives of the social strata 
and the professions, as well as the animals, 
the birds, the beetles, the worms, the 
plants, the grains, the rivers, the trees, 
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the sun, the moon, the stars etc. Among 
these the dominant actors naturally are 
the animals, because the parables are the 
relics of animal legends which have been 
preserved by the people throughout the 
centuries. 

After relating his parable Gosh draws out 
the moral in order to make the reader un- 
derstand its real meaning. 

Gosh has written 190 parables which are 
divided into two groups. The first group is 
called legendary and moral parables; the 
second, creative parables. 

Aside from a portrayal of the social and 
public relations of the times, Gosh’s par- 
ables include moral precepts designed to 
remove social imperfections. In this sense 
he is second to the Greek parable writer 
in world literature, both as a writer of 
parables and a representative of didactic 
poetry. 





@ AN OLD COUNTRY STORY: 


UNCLE POKHTY 


VALAD VALADIAN 


ncle Pokhty was the richest and most 
(E: respected man in the village. He had 
amassed his wealth by the sweat of his 
brow. When he was still a lad his father 
had started him on the rough journey of 
life by turning over to him the customary 
village capital — a cow, a pair of oxen and 
half an acre of rough, rocky patch of land 
to serve as his field. After fifty years of 
incessant hard labor Uncle Pokhty had 
enlarged this puny fortune into 12 pair of 
oxen and a herd of 20 cows. Thus he be- 
came the richest man in the village. 

The villagers — especially those who 
were totally broke — kept a respectful dis- 
tance from him, yet revered him with a 
touch of awe and affection. 

He had a considerable amount of cash 
account, and yet he never made loans 
with interest. He regarded income from 
interest as “crooked” and “dishonorable.” 
He never exploited the sweat and the toil 
of the others for his own personal enrich- 
ment. 

“It is inhuman to batten oneself on the 
misery of his neighbor; it is wicked.” This 
was the rule of his conduct which he ob- 
served meticulously throughout his life. 

And yet he never shared his abundance 
‘with anyone else. Not a single poor family 
in the village ever benefited from his gen- 
erosity. 

“Let every man sweat it out for himself,” 
was his grim reply to every appeal for 


charity. “If a man is poor, it means he is 
lazy. Let him starve; it serves him right.” 

This was the way Uncle Pokhty meted 
out justice, although he never had the rep- 
utation of a miser. On the contrary his 
doors were always wide open to all comers 
— his casks of the wine and the Raki, 
and the bounties of his overflowing pantry. 
It made no difference to him whether his 
guest was rich or poor, the governor or 
a guard of the barracks; they all were 
treated with equal generosity at the table 
of Uncle Pokhty. 

He was a man of medium height, healthy 
and robust despite his seventry years. Every 
Saturday, at sunrise, he took a close shave 
and in the evening he bathed in the neigh- 
boring pond. He was not a church-going 
man, his only piety being confined to a visit 
to the cemetary on memorial days, to have 
the priest bless the graves of his parents. 

This was the kind of man Uncle Pokhty 
was. The villagers respected and loved 
him, and there was never a public affair 
which was settled by the villagers without 
his presence. He was sure to be present 
in all meetings and public gatherings where 
compelling issues affecting the welfare of 
the village were discussed. He was keenly 
interested in the affairs of the community 
and always took an active part in them, 
although he stubbornly refused to hold any 
office. For instance, for 12 years the vil- 
lagers had begged him to become their 
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Mayor but he persistently had refused to 
yield. 

“It's better this way. I come to your 
meetings because you don’t want to de- 
cide anything without me.” 

Every time Chatinantz Mozoses — the 
village Gezir (Mayor) from times im- 
memorial — called a public assembly, it 
was his custom to announce solemnly that 
he already had invited Uncle Pokhty. As 
a matter of fact each man upon arrival at 
the meeting, his first question was, “Is 
Uncle Pokhty present?” 

In the settlement of each question it was 
his opinion that settled the issue. What- 
ever he found good for the community the 
village unanimously adopted it, whether it 
was the election of a school board, alloca- 
tion of governmental taxes, the consumers’ 
store, the building of a gristmill, or the 
repair of the roads. 

“That's the way I want it,” Uncle Pokhty 
would say, and the assembly would give its 
unanimous assent: “Yes, Yes, that’s right; 
it’s better that way.” 

Or, he would say, “I am opposed to it,” 
and the crowd would shout in unison, 
“Yes, Yes, we too are opposed to it; we 
don’t want it; it’s not good for the village.” 

Uncle Pokhty was the supreme court in 
the village, his opinions were important, 
acceptable and mandatory. 

Conscious of his authority, Uncle Pokhty 
would come to the village rendezvous, 
would take his customary seat, and would 
start to puff on his pipe, silent and in- 
different to his surroundings. He was deaf 
to the discussion and the noise around him 
because to him the opinions of the others 
did not count, When, at the end of a long 
and heated debate, the questions were 
hopelessly confused and the crowd, tired 
from the futile discussion, showed signs 
of dispersing, Uncle Pokhty settled the 
issue with a curt definition. A simple “No” 
meant “I do not agree with you; don’t do 
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this thing.” Or, a simple “Yes” meant “I 
agree with you; let it be done that way.” 

And generally that much was enough, 
a simple yes or no, without further debate 
or explanations. The discussion was ended 
and the crowd would disperse, some back 
to their homes, others to stay behind in 
the village center, or loiter in the streets, 
this time bandying about the weather, the 
crops or the next work on the agenda. For 
years this was the way the village operated. 
No one ever heard any swearing in the 
streets and there never was a meeting 
which ended in a fight. No one was ever 
offended by Uncle Pokhty, and conversely, 
he never gave any one an occasion for of- 
fence. A simple “Yes” or “No” from Uncle 
Pokhty and that was all there was to it. 

One day the village Gezir received an of- 
ficial communication from the Bristov — 
the Police Chief, saying: 

“There has been a revolution and our 
King Nicholas has been overthrown. By 
order of our Governor General, in advising 
you of this development, you are herewith 
instructed to elect the man who shall go 
to the city as your delegate.” 

The village Gezir, unable to make head 
or tail out of this strange communique, 
rushed the village school teacher who, the 
minute he read the message ,started to 
clap joyful hands. 

“A great, a wonderful thing has happen- 
ed! A veritable miracle! Hurry, Kizir, call a 
town meeting and I will explain everything. 
A miracle has happened, a miracle!” 

It was a “Hukmeh” day, namely one of 
those small time holidays when the villagers 
did not go to work, and consequently, in 
no time at all the whole village had turn- 
ed out to the call of the village crier. The 
school teacher, surrounded by the people, 
was at the height of his animated elo- 
quence, repeating the story over and over, 
and explaining to the people the meaning 
of what had happened in the capital of Rus- 
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sia. And the villagers listened to him fas- 
cinated and stunned. 

Then started the inevitable tumult, the 
furious discussion pro and con which was 
sure to last a long time until the arrival of 
Uncle Pokhty when his “Yes” or “No” 
would settle the issue. And yet, contrary 
to the customary procedure, the tumult 
came to a halt with unexpected abruptness. 
What was even more unimaginable, before 
the arrival of Uncle Pokhty the village it- 
self decided to elect its representative, as 
the delegate to the city, in conformity with 
the Bristov’s orders, and unanimously elec- 
ted Uncle Pokhty as its official delegate. 

“He is the pride of our village, who else 
is worthier than he for such a mission?” 

It was also an open secret in the village 
that, in addition to all his virtues, Uncle 
Pokhty secretly sympathized with the revo- 
lution. On one occasion he donated 50 
rubles to the revolutionary cause, a fact 
which all the villagers knew. 

When Uncle Pokhty arrived on the scene 
the election was already over. Early in the 
morning he had gone to his winter resort to 
inspect his sheep. Upon his return home, 
advised by his family about the town meet- 
ing, he had washed up, taken a snack and 
had rushed to the meeting. 

“Uncle Pokhty, oh Uncle Pokhty,” greet- 
ed the shouts from all sides, “we have 
elected you our representative so that you 
will go to the city, because they have de- 
posed the King, that is, it is the revolution.” 


Uncle Pokhty did not utter a word, With 
his customary gait — slow and dignified, 
and with his customary look — serious and 
complacent, he strode to his customary 
seat, sat down, pulled his pipe from his 
pocket and started to fill it with tobacco. 

“A new government has been established, 
Uncle Pokhty, the old government has been 
overthrown. Now new new men, good good 
men shall rule the country. 
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They crowded around him, tense with 
expectation, to hear what Uncle Pokhty 
would say about the new development. 


“I don’t doubt for a moment,” the school 
teacher shouted enthusiastically — he had 
been expatiating tirelessly for a long time 
— “that the revolution is very close to the 
heart of our Uncle Pokhty, because he has 
always been a good friend of the revolu- 
tionaries.” 


The school teacher talked for a long time 
and the villagers punctuated his remarks 
with shouts of approval. There was uni- 
versal jubilation, frantic, genuine and 
tumultuous. Then they set their gaze upon 
Uncle Pokhty, waiting to hear the final 
word. They waited for a long time and yet 
he did not utter a word. He kept puffing 
on his pipe with silent indifference. 

Tired of waiting the crowd finally started 
to disperse. It was time to go home. And 
yet Uncle Pokhty sat there, silent and pen- 
sive. Finally the Kizir made bold to accost 
him: 


“Come now, Uncle Pokhty, you who 
have been elected by the people of the 


village . .. What do you say? Let me write 
a letter to the Bristov and advise him of 
the result and tomorrow you will leave for 
the city. How about it, Uncle Pokhty?” 


“What city are you talking about?” Uncle 
Pokhty at last raised his head, removing 
the pipe from his lips. His voice was chilly 
and ungracious. 

“The city . . . the man who has been 
elected by the village . . . the representa- 
tive . . . don’t you understand?” 

“What representative are you talking 
about?” This time Uncle Pokhty was even 
more reluctant and rude. 


The Gezir was embarrassed. “What we 
told you. Can’t you see? The revolution. 
There has been a revolution in the land.” 

“What revolution? (The Gezir was 
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dumbfounded) Tell me, what revolution? 
Huh? (Suddenly raising his voice) The 
city, the representative . . . I don’t know 
what you are talking about. You have 
called a meeting, you have made a de- 
cision. Do as you like. I am not interested.” 

“Uncle Pokhty, please, don’t be angry. 
What's the matter with you? I can’t un- 
derstand. Why are you 

The Gezir was about to say, “Why are 
you angry with us,” but he instantly sensed 
this would be an error. It would surely 
provoke Uncle Pokhty’s anger. Uncle 
Pokhty never liked to listen to explanations. 

Uncle Pokhty rose to his feet. “How 
could you do this to me,” he said deeply 
hurt, then he slowly walked out. 


Shattered with surprise and doubt, the 
Gezir rushed to the school teacher. “Uncle 
Pokhty does not want to go to the city as 
our representative. He is angry over some- 
thing. What shall we do?” 

The Gezir and the school teacher went 
to the village priest for a consultation. “Tt 
seems that he is displeased that the King 
has been deposed,” the priest explained 
and, really believeing his supposition, add- 
ed, “he does not like to see any ill befall 
his King because his forehead has been 
anointed with the holy Muron. To depose 
the anointed of God is a sin. That’s the 
reason why he is angry.” 

“You are terribly wrong, Father,” con- 
téadicted the school teacher.” Every noble 
man who sincerely believes in socialism 
is bound to be an enemy of the autocratic 
regime. Uncle Pokhty is one of the noblest 
men in the village, therefore .. . yes, 
Father, you are badly mistaken, badly 
mistaken.” 

Then came the village Scribe followed 
by a quite a few others. To all of them, 
Uncle Pokhty’s behavior that day had been 
most unpleasant and intolerable, apart from 
the fact that they could not understand the 
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proffered honor. 

Darkness fell and a deep silence desend- 
ed upon the village, the village huts were 
falling asleep one after another. One could 
hear only the occasional barking of a pass- 
ing dog. 

Silently the company made their way to 
the home of Uncle Pokhty. They knocked 
cn the door and were admitted in. 

“Good evening, Uncle Pokhty.” 

“Good evening. Be seated, please. Hey 
there, woman,” Uncle Pokhty raised his 
voice to his wife, “quick, bring some bread 
and cheese, prepare an omellete for our 
guests. Bring a bottle of wine.” 

After his guests were seated he himself 
took his seat cross legged on a soft plush 
sofa thrown on the floor. 

“Thank you, Uncle Pokhty, but you 
shouldn’t bother. We were taking a walk 
and we thought we'd drop in for a moment. 
We are not going to stay long. We came 
to tell you 

The Gezir was tongue tied, but just then 
the school teacher came to his rescue, and 
without mincing words he put the question 
straight to Uncle Pokhty. What? Was he 
not glad that the people had risen and 
had punished their tyrannical monarch? 

“I am thrilled to the depths of my soul,” 
Uncle Pokhty declared in a tone which 
was clear and unmistakable. There was an 
expression of genuine satisfaction on his 
beaming face. 

Taking heart, the Gezir made another at- 
tempt to broach the subject. 

“Well then, what do you say, Uncle 
Pokhty?” 

“I am very happy,” repeated Uncle 
Pokhty, without paying heed to what the 
Gezir was saying. “Infinitely happy, be- 
cause our King was a bad man, he neither 
understood nor defended the people’s in 
terests.” 
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The guests looked at one another doubt- 
fully. The Priest murmured some-inarticu- 
late words, surprised: 

“But why? Could it be that 

But again the school teacher cut him 
short: “Since you have given expression 
to such true ideas, Uncle Pokhty, I am 
positively astonished as to why 

“Silence, school master, say no more 
about it. Henceforth don’t you ever call 
me to your town meetings. I will not come.” 

“But why, Uncle Pokhty? What is the 
reason?” 

“I know of no reason. I said I will not 
come and that’s the way it’s going to stand. 
I don’t want to hear another word about 
it. He who does I will order him out of 
this house. Do you understand? Don't 
force me to repeat it. And now let us enjoy 
a good supper. Quick, woman, how long 
does it take you to rustle up some food? 
We have guests, we must entertain them.” 


The guests fell silent and there was no 
more talk about going to the city. The 
school teacher was confounded. The Gezir 
silently folded the Bristov’s letter which he 
had brought with him to be read before 
Uncle Pokhty, and put it in his pocket. 

Then they settled down for the feast. The 
wine and the raki flowed freely, and when 
the heads got hot the priest and the school 
teacher started to sing. Uncle Pokhty him- 
self who was quick to succumb to the in- 
fluence of drinks now started to redden in 
the face, to perspire and to exchange 
pleasantries. He tore open his shirt collar 
to breathe more freely. Then he gave a 
toast: 

“Let's drink this one to the men who gave 
up their comfortable living, who gave their 
education, their property and their very 
lives, who expended all this for the sake 
of our nation so that the revolution might 
bring us salvation.” 

And Uncle Pokhty had a toast for every 
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one. Late in the night the feast came to an 
end. Struggling feebly, the Gezir made one 
more effort to broach the original purpose 
for which they had come. With a supreme 
effort he fished out the Bristov’s letter from 
his pocket and approached Uncle Pokhty: 

“Come now, Uncle Pokhty. Tomorrow 
our rep. . . rep. . . sentativive. . . you'll 
go to the ci-ci-city, Huh?” 

“No!” boomed the voice of Uncle Pokhty, 
like one who had been smitten by a demon. 
And he started to swear at the city, the 


town meeting, the delegation and the Gezir 
himself. 


The Priest, although drunk, thought this 
was time to leave. He nudged the school 
teacher and the company filed out of the 
house one after another, including the 
Gezir. Left alone, Uncle Pokhty continued 
to shout after them a torrent of oaths: 

“A plague on you all, for you dishonored 
me, you did not wait until my return from 
the winter house so I could join in your 
meeting. You elected me as your repre- 
sentative. A plague on your election. A 
plague on a bunch of inarticulate animals 
like you. Do you think Uncle Pokhty 
thought less of the revolution than you 
do, you renegades?” 

He swore and kept drinking until he 
was completely exhausted and felt the 
need of retiring. And Uncle Pokhty slept a 
tranquil sleep. 

The next day, toward evening, he sent 
for the village priest, the Gezir and the 
school teacher. He was sober now, and even 
stern. There was not a trace of the preced- 
ing night’s intoxication on his face. Nor 
was he hospitable. He did not even offer 
them to be seated but faced the three 
standing. 

“You are the three educated men of the 
village,” he started solemnly. “Because 
there has been a revolution, and since I 
think the revolution is a good thing, I, Uncle 
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Pokhty, donate 500 Manets cash for the 
construction of a new school building in 
our village. Do you understand?” 

Surprised and confounded, the three men 
looked at one another, as if looking for sup- 
port, while Uncle Pokhty, standing behind 
the table, took out the money and started 
to count: 

“One, two, three,” he counted with mon- 
otonous emphasis ten fifty-Manet banknotes 

“500 Manets (roubles). If that’s not 
enough, I will add another 500. Do you 
uuderstand?” 

“Yes, Uncle Pokhty, Yes, we understand. 
This is a miracle. Yes, Uncle Pokhty.” 

“I don’t know of any miracles. Now pick 
up the money and out with you. I'm now 
going to take a bath, it’s the eve of the 
Lord’s Day, you know.” 

In the morning (the day was Sunday) 
the whole village turned out into Uncle 
Pokhty’s courtyard, led by the village Gezir 
and the school teacher. They had come to 
express their gratitude for Uncle Pokhty’s 
generous donation to the school fund. Being 
in good spirits, Uncle Pokhty welcomed 
them all cordially. Instantly there was a 
heated discussion about the new school — 
the site, the style of the architecture, the 
cement, the wood and the girders, the 
masons and the carpenters and the archi- 
tect. Uncle Pokhty’s courtyard became a 
bedlam. Presently the crowd was treated 
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to Raki and drinks. 

tn the aunt tiie thea Ge aa 
teacher took the floor: 

“Our most beloved, the pride of our vil- 
lage, Uncle Pokhty,” he intoned solemnly, 
“I have a request of you in the name of the 
community which, we are sure, you will 
not deny us since we clearly see how close 
the revolution is to your heart. We are 
sure you will not refuse.” 

The matter once again concerned the 
village representative going to the city but 
this time, too, Uncle Pokhty was adamant: 

“I have said ‘No’ which means it’s use- 
less, no matter what you say. And know this 
that henceforth you shall never see Uncle 
Pokhty in your town meetings. You passed 
a decision yesterday without me and you 
think I have forgotten it? No, I have not 
forgotten.” 

The villagers set to work on the new 
schol building with unusual enthusiam and 
by the end of August the building was com- 
pleted — a spacious and adequate two story 
building. There were some unforeseen ex- 
penses which Uncle Pokhty paid with an 
additional donation of 2,000 rubles, cheer- 
fully and willingly. 

Years came and passed and Uncle Pokhty 
never appeared in a town meeting. There 
were repeated pleadings and importunities 
but Uncle Pokhty was unmoved. He stood 
there like an immovabdle, invincible rock 
— NO. Uncle Pokhty had been deeply hurt. 
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Introduction 
Rl gat has been said that the educational 
“fe status of a nation is a mirror which 
reflects the true cultural background of 
that nation. 

The history of education is very old. 
Indeed, it may be traced back to the times 
of the evolution. The exact date of the ori- 
gin of education is unknown, but accord- 
ing to historians, probably Egypt was the 
first nation with an educational institution. 
During the Old Kingdom (2980-2475 B.C.) 
schools of some kind evidently existed for 
royalty and wealthy alone. Among the 
other ancient nations, the Greeks and 
Romans made the largest contribution to 
education. They definitely had a wide in- 
fluence and revolutionized ancient civiliza- 
tion with their ideal of liberal education 
and high philosophies. Following the con- 
quests of Alenxander the Great, Greek cul- 
ture spread throughout the empire and 
became a universal culture. 

To the Armenians (one of the ancient 
nations) goes the undeniable credit of 
creating and retaining their own culture 
against incredible odds. Because of her 
geographic position, Armenia was con- 
stantly attacked by her age old enemies, 
consequently leaving her a weak nation 
while her sister ancient nations prospered 
and grew. In spite of their continuous dis- 


persals the Armenians managed to retain 
their own distinctive culture throughout 
the ages. 
Who Are the Armenians? 

There are many conflicting theories as 
to the origin of the Armenians but, 
according to historians, the Armenians 
are a part of the Indo-European race, a 
branch of the Phrygians who migrated 
from the West, probably from Thessaly; 
they crossed the Straits and_ settled 
in Asia Minor, in the 7th century 
B. C. Phrygians, Armenians and Mace- 
donians belong to the great Aryan family. 
This view is supported by the authenticated 
records of various contemporary, as well 
as ancient historians of Western origin. 
These historians also share the view that 
the Armenian language belongs to the 
Western branch of the Aryan languages 
which, like Greek and other Aryan lang- 
uages, now extinct, had its origin in anti- 
quity. 

Armenian Education 
Before Christianity 

Armenian education during the pre- 
Christian period is wrapped in mys- 
tery. Yet historians claim the possible exis- 
tence of some literary effort in Armenia 
at that time. According to the authorita- 
tive view of the noted Mekhitarist Fathers, 
no nation could possibly exist without cul- 
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ture as did the Armenians, supposedly, 
from the start of their kingdom up to the 
4th or 5th centuries, the time of their con- 
version to Christianity. These hisorians 
base their belief party upon the following 
facts: 

1. It is mentioned in history that one of 
the Armenian kings, of the pre-Christian 
era, named Artavazd, wrote good plays 
which were used for entertainment in 
courtly circles and for pagan festivities. 

2. Contemporary historians have found 
fragments of Armenian literary classics of 
the pre-Christian times, preserved by the 
fifth century Armenian historian, Khore- 
natzi. These historians claim that the 


beauty and smoothness of language used 
in these old relics could only be achieved 
by prolonged use of the language. 

8. In pre-Christian times, the dwellers 
of the town of Goghtan, Armenia, inspired 
by the beauty and bounty of their native 
town, and the heroic deeds of their people, 


created poetry which they sang as min- 
strels. Scholars of ancient history have been 
unable to establish the identity of their au- 
thors or the exact time of their creation. Yet 
they were impressed immensely by the 
polished, poetic style used in these folk 
sons from Goghtan (Goghtan Yerger.) 

o-t--otely samples of this poetry were 
saved from oblivion and can still be found 
in modern textbooks. 


Beginning Of 
Formal Education in Armenia 


Christianity marked the beginning of 
formal education in Armenia. The his- 
toric event was the conversion of King 
Terdat of Armenia from paganism to Chris- 
tianity by Gregory the Illuminator, who be- 
came the founder of Christianity in Arme- 
nia in the year 303. It was upon his advice 
that king Terdat began to demolish all the 
pagan temples in Armenia and in their 
place, to erect churches and cathedrals. 


King Terdat being a very astute and wise 
person, immediately started to carry out @ 
very carefully planned system of education, 
with the aid and counsel of Gregory the 
Illuminator. Schools were opened in many 
different parts of the country for the gen- 
eral public. Another type of school was 
opened solely for the children of the pagan 
priests and the undesirable elements, where 
they would be educated in Christianity. 
This had the dual purpose of isolating the 
undesirable class also giving them special 
training in Christianity, as well as giving 
them the general education of the time. 
Consequently these heirs to the pagan 
priesthood would grow up to be preachers 
of Christianity, rather than paganism. All 
schools were financed by royal subsidies, 
and the teaching supervised by able instruc- 
tors of foreign origin for Greek and Syriac 
languages, also Gregory the Illuminator 
and his staff would carry on the instruction 
of christianity. 

After the death of Gregory the Illumina- 
tor and King Tertad the existing education- 
al system started to slacken due to two 
factors, namely, the strong opposition of 
the awakening paganism and the lack of 
the Armenian alphabet. This inadequacy 
of the former educational system was dis- 
covered by a most prominent personality 
among the clergy by the name of Mesrop 
Mashtotz. 

It is worth explaining at this point that 
teaching in Armenian schools at the time 
was carried out by verbal translations from 
books written in foreign languages for 
those who wished to take the course in 
Armenian , and the period was called the 
“Age of Translators”, (Tharkmanchatz 
Dar) during the first part of the Fourth 
Century. The brilliant and energetic Mes- 
rop Mashtotz himself being one of these 
translators was, therefore, in a position to 
recognize the shortcomings of the exist- 
ing system. After soliciting the aid of Sahag 
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the High Catholicos, Mesrop sought au- 
dience with King Vramshabooh, and ex- 
plained to him that the foreign education 
by foreign instructors was strange to the 
hearts of the Armenian people, therefore, 
it was vitally necessary to have an Arme- 
nian alphabet in order to translate books 
into Armenian and facilitate teaching. King 
Vramshabooh, who was well known for 
his intelligence and deep sympathy for 
his people, promised to support the propo- 
sition with all the power at his command. 

After long study, travel and consultation 
with Sahag Catholicos and other prominent 
scholars, Mesrop Mashtotz invented the 
Armenian alphabet (A.D. 404-406). Ac- 
cording to legend a revelation came to 
Mesrop Mashdotz, after he had spent many 
days and nights in meditation for a solution 
to overcome the obstacles that prevented 
him from adapting the Armenian language 
to the new alphabet. He is said to have 
clearly visualized a hand writing on a tab- 
let the missing vowels he could not re- 
place. His ardent love for his own people, 
probably was the explanation for this mira- 
cle. The next important step was the first 
translation of the Bible into Armenian 
with the help of Sahak Catholicos, (in 
A.D. 410). Soon after that new schools 
were established in various parts of Ar- 
menia where instruction was carried out 
through books, all translated into or writ- 
ten originally in Armenian: such books as 
history, philosophical and religious treatises 
and rhetorical works. The curriculum of Sa- 
hak-Mesrop schools consisted of: 1. Teach- 
ing the Scriptures, 2. Armenian language 
and literature, 8. Grammar, 4. Writing 
and Copying, 5. Rhetoric, 6. Sacred Mu- 
sic, 8. Dialectics or Logic. 

This intellectual revival lasted for the 
short period of 21-25 years and is known 
as the Golden Age of Armenian History. 
During the centuries that followed, the 
strugele tor survival became the primary 
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concern of the Armenians, consequently, 
there was neither the means nor willingness 
for education. Thus, all efforts at formal 
education stopped and except for a few 
scattered private schools and the secluded 
monastic schools, the whole system of edu- 
cation collapsed. The luminaries of that 
period were the immortals Komitas Catholi- 
cos, Anania Shiraketzi, Gregory Narekatzi, 
Nerses Shnorhali, Nerses Lambronatzi, Gri- 
gor Magistros, Mekhitar Heratzi and other 
brilliant figures of that era. Their signifi- 
cant role was to record history and write 
poetry of unmatched beauty, most of which 
became treasured textbooks for the com- 
ing generations. This era is sometimes call- 
ed the Silver Age of Armenian Education 
owing to the works of these illustrious 
masters. 

The role of the monastic schools was by 
no means a small one. They served the 
Armenian nation well, during these chaotic 
times, by offering the education of the 
times to the public as well as to preserve 
the gems of history and poetry for future 
generations. Monastic education was start- 
ed by Sahak and Mesrop but during the 
Middle Ages these schools became very 
popular, for reasons already described. 
Most of them rose to university rank and 
filled the wide gap in the educational sys- 
tem from the Golden Age clear through 
the Middle Ages. Here we will mention 
only a few of the most outstanding of these 
Monastic Schools, mostly of University 
rank. 

SUNYATZ SCHOOL — founded in the 
sixth century and later, toward the end 
of the ninth century, became Sunyatz 
Theological Seminary. A very outstanding 
school of its time. 

ARAKELOTZ VANK OF TARON -es- 
tablished in the fourth century but reached 
its height in the 18th century. 

UNIVERSITY OF GAYLATZOR — near 
Erivan, 18th and 14th century. 
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SUNYATZ SCHOOL AT TATHEV — 
18th and 14th century. 

THE MONASTERY OF ECHMIAD- 
ZIN AND SCHOOL OF NEW JULFA 
came into being during the period of 1633- 
1655. 

The general subjects of study covered: 


1. Oratory 
2. Philosophy 
8. Music 
4. Painting 
5. Mathematics 

6. Poetry 

7. Languages. 

In his book entitled “History of Educa- 
tion in Armenia,” (from which this present 
writer has immensely profited), Dr. Gevorg 
A. Sarafian, writes, “These schools, though 
supported by the aid of the religious group, 
were opened by individual initiative and 
were primarily for the education of the 
general public rather than clergy alone. 
They had a staff of very able and learned 
Vartabets as teachers who taught languages 
and other secular subjects, besides relig- 
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ion. 
The Mekhitarist Foundation 

Under the suppressing yoke of the Per- 
sian and Ottoman empires, which ruled 
Armenia at this time, the liberty of 
the Armenian Nation was crushed relent- 
lessly. It became impossible for the Arme- 
nians to develop their culture in their own 
homeland, instead they had to seek haven 
outside of the country, for their education- 
al centers. Thus the Mekhitarist Fathers 
were forced to seek refuge from persecu- 
tion in the hospitable Christian atmosphere 
of Italy. Thus in 1715 one of the most 
prominent centers of Monastic learning, the 
Order of the Mechitarists was founded on 
the island of St. Lazzaro, near Venice. The 
foundation has under its direction two main 
educational institutions, both endowed by 
two wealthy Armenians of Madras, India 
and named after their benefactors, Edward 
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Raphael and Samuel Moorat. The E. R. 
College was founded in 1836 at Venice, and 
the S. M. College first opened in 1834 at 
Padua, was later transferred to Sevres, 
France in 1929, where it is now in prosper- 
ous condition educating some 100 boys. In 
both institutions Armenian youths are train- 
ed for six years in the arts, sciences and 
languages and so well do the Fathers, aid- 
ed by competent staffs of French and Ital- 
ian masters, do their work that the men 
who have gone out from it have in most 
cases made honorable careers for them- 
selves spreading the light of education 
around them, some reaching the highest 
positions of trust and public honor such as 
professors at college, ministers of state, 
ambassadors etc. 

A second Mekhitarist institution which 
was separated from its mother foundation 
in Venice, opened at Vienna, in 1773 — 
with its school and seminary. This institu- 
tion, like its mother foundation on the Is- 
land of St. Lazzaro, has its own printing 
press, rich museum and extensive library 
of rare books in both Armenian and for- 
eign languages. 

The Mekhitarians had the unique role 
of creating a new era in Armenian literary 
production serving at the same time as an 
historic link between the ancient and the 
modern literature. The great illustrated 
Bible issued in 1738, by Mekhitar the 
founder of the famed organization, and fol- 
lowed by an Armenian grammar and the 
great dictionary in 1749, together with the 
continuons flow of carefully edited master- 
pieces of the history and literature of Ar- 
menia not previously available, all edited 
and published by the Mekhitarists, have 
laid a solid and permanent foundation to 
Armenian culture. The Mekhitarists had 
several other secondary schools in Turkey 
before the war, but they were all confis- 
cated or burned down by the Turks. 

The contributions of the Mekhitarists to 
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the sum of cosmopolitan scholarship have 
been considerable by means of its transla- 
tions of ancient texts into modern European 
languages. A national academy of Arme- 
nian Literature has its seat at St. Lazzaro 
to which belong many schools of European 
fame and it issues a monthly organ called 
the “Pazmaveb.” 


Re-Awakening of Armenian Education 

There-awakening of the Armenian Edu- 
cational System started in the early 
part of the 19th century. The Armenians 
seemed to emerge from centuries of dark- 
ness and strive toward the goal of educa- 
tion fiired by patriotism and fresh enthu- 
siasm. At this time the two main centers 
of Armenian culture were in Turkey and 
Russia, geographically Georgia. 

During the period of 1443-1600 when 
Armenia, now completely subjugated, was 
the arena of constant wars between the 
Tartars, the Persians and the Turks, forc- 
ing a considerable number of the native 
population to migrate elsewhere, a sizeable 
settlement of Armenians was formed also 
in Russia, But since the bulk of the most 
active and prominent Russian Armenian 
intellectuals was concentrated in Tiflis, 
Georgia, it naturally became the focal point 
of the re-awakening movement. This same 
thing was true of Moscow, capital city of 
Russia. 

The Lazarian College 

The Lazarian College was founded in 
1816 in Moscow, by the endowment 
of the Armenian Lazarian nobility of Rus- 
sia for the specific use of educating the 
Armenian youth. The curriculum consisted 
of a general college course plus religious 
instruction, all in Armenian. However, it 
became compulsory to make Russian the 
dominant language of this school, meaning 
that all the subjects were to be taught in 
Russian to make the graduates eligible for 
matriculation into the Russian Universities. 
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In 1828 the school changed both its char- 
acter and its name, though still supported 
by Armenian funds. Under its new name, 
the Armenian Gymnazuim, (or College) of 
Lazarian became a linguistic center be- 
sides. Languages taught were Latin, An- 
cient Greek, German, French, Armenian, 
Georgian, Arabic, Tartarian and Turkish 
and its doors open to the youth of all na- 
tionalities of Russia, as well as neighbor- 
ing countries of Persia and Turkey. 


Nersessian College 

The Nersessian College at Tiflis, 
which started as a high school in 
1823 with an enrollment of 600 stu- 
dents, later became a college for more 
advanced studies. With the erection of 
the main building in 1906 it almost 
doubled its enrollment, with many more 
on the waiting list. The college included 
also a dormitory with complete boarding 
and recreational facilities. The Nerses- 
sian college was named after its founder 
Archbishop (later Catholicos) Nerses 
Ashtaraketzi, a religious and political 
leader of the Armenians. He was a man 
of great ability, knowledge and a great 
deal of energy. With his own efforts and 
practically out of nothing, he created 
this educational center. The curriculum 
consisted of literature, history, sciences, 
psychology, pedagogy, Russian, French, 
physical culture, and of course, religious 
studies. This school was built for Ar- 
menians alone and unlike Lazarian Col- 
lege, it managed to keep it that way till 
its closing time and was supported by 
income from church properties. All of 
these Armenian colleges were fashioned 
upon the European model and combined 
the preparatory grades with the upper 
division grades, all consisting of seven 
years. Here again, the old pattern of 
disillusionment had to be repeated for, 
during the communistic Revolution, in 
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1919, all of these schools were closed 
down. 


Gevorgian College 


Gevorgian College (Jemaran) was 
founded in 1873, at Etchmiadzin, by 
Gevorg IV Catholicos, one of the outstand- 
ing ecclesiastical heads of the Armenian 
church. The students, upon graduation 
from the diocese schools could enter the 
Gevorgian College to prepare as educators 
and clergymen. Though the College was 
supported by the church and supervision 
was placed in the hands of the bishops, but 
the education was secular. This was true 
of all the other schools as well, which were 
supported by the churches and monasteries. 


Gevorgian College gave the Armenians 
such outstanding educators and writers as 
Nickol Aghbalian, Levon Chanth, Avetik 
Isahagian, Avetis Aharonian etc. Also the 
noted clergyman and music composer, Ko- 
mitas Vardapet who wrote sacred composi- 
tions and patriotic songs. He was recogniz- 
ed and loved by all Armenians and Euro- 
peans alike. 


University of Dorpat 


The University of Dorpat had a very 


significant role in the general _re- 
awakening movement. To quote Dr. Saraf- 
ian, “The influence of the University of 
Dorpat was marked by the fact that the 
Armenian students not only awoke to con- 
sciousness of progress and self-knowledge 
but also gained a very ardent love for their 
nation and fatherland, for everything which 
was native and national.” Two famous Ar- 
menian writers and educational leaders 
Khatchatour Abovian and Stepan Nazarian 
(among others) received their education 
at the University of Dorpat. It was a Ger- 
man university which was founded in 1682, 
but in 1887 it was Russianized. 


Hovanian College 
And its Contemporary Gayanian 
Intermediate school for Girls 


Hovnanian College for girls was found- 
ed in the 1880's in Tiflis, offering 
a regular college course with instruc- 
tion of all subjects in Armenian; six years 
of schooling (after preparatory.) Hovnan- 
ian prepared young women for the field 
of teaching. Gayanyan School had a course 
of four years after preparatory. General 
studies were literature, sciences, all in Ar- 
menian. Also Russian and French were 
taught as foreign languages. Both schools 
were under the supervision of the church 
and supported by church funds. 


Armenian College at Calcutta 

A contemporary of the Armenian 
schools in Russia was the Armenian 
College at Calcutta, India. Founded in 
1821, it served the young men of the Ar- 
menian colony of India also students from 
Persia and Russia. The school was establish- 
ed by a large endowment and its gradu- 
ates could obtain entry to Cambridge and 
Oxford Universities. Many eminent profes- 
sors came from the Armenian College of 
Calcutta, one of them was M. Emin, a not- 
ed linguist. 

Vying with the educational institutions in 
the Eastern or Russian Armenia were simi- 
lar centers of high learning in the Western 
or Turkish Armenia, most of which were 
closed in due time with the exception of 
five schools. Significantly, though, the trend 
was gradually shifting toward private or 
organizational sponsorship of the schools 
rather than under the direction of the 
church, The already trained scholars and 
educators were quite able to take the 
helm of education in hand. Thus, education 
for Armenians was no longer restricted to 
isolated localities but became more wide- 
spread because more schools were mush- 
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rooming out over the area where education 
was halted a few centuries back by the 
intruders into Armenia. 
Sanassarian College 

One of the earliest of this group 
of institutions was the Sanassarian Col- 
lege, named after its benefactor, Meger- 
ditch Sanassarian, a wealthy Armenian mer- 
chant. The executor of the will was a noted 
educator by the name of Garabed Yeziantz, 
whose first step was to send abroad a few 
promising young men to be trained as 
teachers for this new school, and in the 
1880's the Sanassarian College was founded 
in Erzerum with a group of able and well 
trained instructors. The course of studies 
of the Sanassarian school followed the Eu- 
ropean pattern of colleges. Along with the 
regular academic course, the institution was 
noted for its courses in trades where many 
expert carpenters and ironsmiths were 
trained to be distributed all over the towns 
and villages in Armenia. Education at Sa- 
nassarian college was offered free to the 
poor, with a minimum of charge for those 
who could afford tuition. Attendance was 
restricted to male students only. 


Hintlian College 


The Hintlian College follows in chro- 
nological order. It was established in the 
1890's by Hovaness Hintlian in Constanti- 
nople. He, too, is well known as a teacher 
and writer of several books on pedagogy. 
Hintlian school started on a primary level 
but reached college status through the 
hard work of its founder and attained a 
high standing as a private co-educational 
college. The curriculum included: general 
history, Armenian history, mathematics, 
sciences, home economics, religious instruc- 
tion, physical culture, French and Turkish. 
Other foreign languages possibly were add- 
ed later. The medium of instruction in this 
college was the Armenian language. 
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Berberian College 

A contemporary school of Hintlian Col- 
lege, it was founded by Reteos Ber- 
berian, noted scholar, writer. This college 
had a reputation of preparing teachers and 
writers and intellectuals. A private school 
for boys only. Most important among sub- 
jects were literature and history — all sub- 
jects instructed in Armenian with French 
as the European language. The Berberian 
College later was transferred to Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Azganver Hayouhiatz 
and Dprotzasiratz 

These were intermediate schools for 
girls and were founded in 1885-1980, 
in Constantinople. The institutions bear the 
names of the two women’s organizations 
which sponsored them. The main role of 
these schools was to prepare teachers for 
the small towns and villages of Armenia. 
Both of these schools are nonexistent now. 


Kentronakan College 
of Constantinople 

Another outstanding educational center 
of its time was the Kentronakan Col- 
lege of Constantinople. It was established 
about forty years ago through the efforts of 
the lay leaders, as well as the Patriarchats, 
and maintained a high standing in educa- 
tion. Kentronakan is a purely secular schocl 
for male students only. Many present day 
Armenian intellectuals received their edu- 
cation from Kentronakan when it was at 
its height. Today, while Kentronakan is 
still in existence, it has lost most of its 
former prestige. 


Neshan Palanjian College (Jemaran) 
of Beirut, Lebanon 


After the Communist revolution most 


of the intellectuals of Russian Ar- 
menia fled to Persia and Syria. At this time 
the bulk of the Armenian refugees of the 
World War One massacre were driven or 
fled to the region of the basin of the Tigris 
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and Euphrates rivers, and made their home 
mainly in Syria, Lebanon and Egypt. Bei- 
rut, Lebanon was, therefore, very appro- 
priately picked as home for an educational 
center for the heavily Armenian populated 
area. It was through the joint efforts of 
its founders, the well known Armenian ed- 
ucators and writers Levon Chanth and Nicol 
Aghbalian, together with the Hamazgayin 
Association of Egypt and the Armenian Re- 
lief Corps of America, that the Neshan 
Palanjian College, or as commonly called, 
the Beirut Jemaran, was established in 
1929. Money for opening the school was 
bequeathed by Neshan Palanjian of Egypt, 
a common workman who donated his en- 
tire life savings for education. The Jema- 
ran has been supported ever since by con- 
tributions. It draws a large number of Ar- 
menian students from other countries as 
well, and is tuition free for the underpriv- 
ileged. The number of its students grew 
from its original 24 to the present 500 boys 
and girls. There is also a dormitory to ac- 
commodate 50 boys and girls. The Beirut 
Jemaran has a regular academic course 
and the languages instructed are, ancient 
Armenian (Grabar) and literary Armenian 
(Ashkharabar) also French, English and 
Arabic and graduates from the Jemaran 
can freely enter any university in Ameri- 
ca or Europe. A kindergarten was also add- 
ed to th eBeirut Jemaran accomodating 80 
children. The present dean of Beirut Jema- 
ran is the noted Armenian leader Simon 
Vratzian. 


Melkonian College 

The Melkonian College in Cyprus was 
established in 1925 by the endow- 
ment of two brothers Garabed and Grigor 
Melkonian. This is a co-educational school 
with two separate dormitory buildings for 
boys and girls. Over the years, Armenian 
ycuth from Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon, Iran, have made the Melkonian 
College their haven for culture and refine- 
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ment, tuition free. The course of studies 
is six years, beginning from the seventh 
grade, the last two years specialize in 
Pedagogy, Commerce, or in the Sciences. 
Melkonian College has produced many 
writers and educators. English, French, 
Greek and Arabic are instructed, besides 
Armenian which is the dominating lang- 
uage. Mathematics and science are instruct- 
ed in English. Melkonian College made 
great progress under the able director, Mr. 
Grigor Kuirakosian, who managed the Col- 
lege for ten years. Melkonian had a course 
and facilities for trades and skills, but this 
course was discontinued during the war. 


Hovakimian-Manoukian 
Intermediate College 


Was founded in 1947. The school is 
under the sponsorship of the Arme- 
nian Benevolent Association, It can ac- 
commodate 200 male students. The gradu- 
ates of Hovakimian-Manoukian can enter 
as sophomores in American colleges. 


Darouhi Hagopian 
Is a sister school to Hovakimian-Ma- 
noukian under same program and mange- 
ment, for girls only. 


Karen Jeppe College 


Was founded in the 1940’s at Aleppo, 
Syria, in memory of a Danish woman 
who devoted her entire life to help the 
Armenians. Karen Jeppe was a missionary, 
nurse and a teacher by profession and was 
even deported along with the Armenians, 
becoming a witness to the misery of the 
people she loved but she refused to leave 
them, serving to the end. She was buried in 
Aleppo, earning the undying gratitude of 
the Armenian people. Karen Jeppe school 
reached college status through the com- 
bined efforts and contributions of the 75,- 
(00 Armenian population of Syria and the 
cenerous Danish people. This is a co-edu- 


rotional institution of high standing. 
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Central (Kentronakan) Intermediate 
School of Tabriz, Iran 

This school was a direct outcome of 
the Russian-Armenian educational cen- 
ters, from which able and well trained 
educators crossed the border into the neigh- 
boring Iranian city of Tabriz. There, with 
the enthusiastic help of the native Arme- 
nian National Committee, (Themakan 
Khorhourd) under the direction of these 
educators, Kentronakan was founded—also 
known as Themakan-Intermediate school 
of College rank, in the 1880's. Kentronakan 
school soon became the cultural center for 
the boys and girls who were graduated 
from the Armenian elementary schools of 
Tabriz, with a six year course of studies, 
starting from the seventh grade. The cur- 
riculum of Gentronakan was general, rather 
than specialized. Armenian, history, gener- 
al history, geography, mathematics, sci- 
ences, accounting, also technological 


courses. All subjects were taught in Ar- 


menian, with Russian, French, and Persian 
as foreign languages. The school also had 
courses and special facilities for the skilled 
trades for boys and sewing and handicrait 
for girls. Graduates from Gentronakan 
could become teachers or utilize their 
technical knowledge in the trades and skills, 
Kentronakan was supported by contribu- 
tions as well as tuition from students. In 1935 
the Gentronakan was nationalized by the 
Iranian government, meaning, of course, 
that the dominating language of the school 
became Persian, and the curriculum chang- 
ed. The staff of fine Armenian teachers was 
replaced by native Iranian teachers. This 
was not the only school nationalized by the 
Iranian government, because this was the 
period that the Iranian leaders decided to 
curtail foreign influence in their country, 
and as a result, closed some, and nationaliz- 
ed other non-Iranian schools. This, of course 
caused a great deal of dissatisfaction among 
the non-Iranian students who made open 
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demonstrations against the authorities and 
refused to attend classes for a while. Many 
a mother decided to give her child private 
instruction rather than send them to the 
new schools. 

Recognition is due here to the fact that 
the Armenians have greatly benefited by 
the American Mission schools, wherever 
they had access to them. It is known that 
one fourth of the enrollment of Robert Col- 
lege of Constantinople consisted of Arme- 
nian students. A large number of Armenian 
youth have attended the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, as well as other Mission 
schools in Marzoyan, Aintab, Harpoot. Fol- 
lowing the chain of these schools all the 
way to Iran, were there was at least one 
school in every major city, attended by Ar- 
menian youth. In Teheran, capital city of 
Iran, besides the two regular twelve-year 
course schools for boys and girls, the Boys 
College was opened in the 1924-1925 period 
but after a few years it, too, was shut down 
during the nationalization program of the 
Iranian government. 

Conclusion 

As records show, the love for educa- 
tion among the Armenians has _ been 
a predominant trait. Western nations have 
been greatly interested in the Armenian 
language and have made exhaustive studies 
from ancient Armenian history and literary 
works, together with interpretations of 
them. Do the pressures of modern living 
dim the memory of the miraculous achieve- 
ments of the unforgettable Sahaks, Mesrops 
and King Vramshapoohs and their efforts 
to preserve the Armenian language? Lest 
the rank and file of the Armenians forget 
to appreciate their own culture as highly 
as other nations do. 

The following, appearing in a book 
titled “St. Lazzaro” by Sophy Sorgoudge, 
is part of a letter that the world famous 
poet Lord Byron wrote about the Arme- 
nians while he was spending a restful peri- 
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od with the Mekhitarist Fathers on the 
Island of St. Lazzaro. 


“These men are the priesthood of an 
oppressed and a noble nation, which has 
partaken of the proscription and bondage 
of the Jews and of the Greeks, without 
the sullenness of the former or the servility 
of the latter. This people has attained riches 
without usury, and all the honors that can 
be awarded to slavery without intrigue. But 
they have long occupied, nevertheless, a 
part of the House of Bondage, who has 
lately multiplied her many mansions. It 
would be difficult, perhaps, to find the an- 
nals of a nation less stained with crimes 
than those of the Armenians, whose vir- 
tues have been those of peace and their 
vices those of compulsion. But whatever 
may have been their destiny and it has 


been better whatever it may be in future, 
their country must ever be one of the most 
interesting on the globe; and perhaps their 
language only requires to be more studied 
to become more attractive. If the Scriptures 
are rightly understood, it was in Armenia 
that Paradise was placed, Armenia, which 
has paid as dearly as the descendents of 
Adam for that fleeting participation of its 
soil in the happiness of Him who was creat- 
ed from its dust. It was in Armenia that 
the flood first abated, and the dove alight- 
ed. But with the disappearance of Armenia 
Paradise itself may be dated almost the un- 
happiness of the country, for though long a 
powerful kindom, it was scarcely ever an 
independent one, and the satraps of Persia 
and the pashas of Turkey have alike deso- 
lated the region where God created man in 
His own image.” 





Joseph Stalin 


“DE METROPLIS” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We do not know regretably enough the true identity of the 
euthor of this magnificent declamation against Joseph Stalin. Will “de Metroplis” please 
contact the editors immediately? In a letter to us, “de Metroplis” wrote: “I was so stirred 
by your account of the 1921 February Revolt in your Review that I decided to send in 
the enclosed anathema — since we both hate the Soviets equally. I'd like to be a regular 
ray i to your fme and spirited magazime, Zito Armenia, Long Live Armonia — 

in Greek)” 


(To the heroic Poles, 
and to the memory of the victims of Katyn’s 
Massacre) 


The tyrant’s dead! the butcher's gone! 
Man's bane and curse, at last, is dead! 
The communistic gynocide 
To waiting Death's embrace has bled! 


O merciful Death, that visits earth 

To rescue man from tyrants’ lust, 
How sweet it is to see thee come 

And turn dog Stalin’s flesh to dust! 


Blow winds of March! Blow, cleanse the earth 
Blow Stalin’s ghost far, far away, — 

Across Siberian swamps and wastes, 
There let it roam and there decay! 


Ring Kremlin bells your pagan peals! 
Speed Stalin’s soul upon its flight! 

And warn the herds that crawl about: 
“The Devil's spirit strolls tonight — 


Throughout the world in eagerness 
To find a newer dwelling-place”; — 
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God help that mother’s son that seeks 
And welcomes Stalin’s evii gracel 


Rejoice, ye Poles, at last avenged! 
Mark well this retributive day! 
Rejoice to see the Russian sped 
By Chopin’s funereal lay! 


How sickening it is to see 

The Heads of Christian nations send 
Condolences and deep regrets, 

And genuflect to Satan’s friend. 


Oh, rotten man, that grovels at 

A tyrant’s death-delivering feet — 
Remember that thy God commands 

Thee Satan's kin with sword to greet! 


Oh, evil man, that deifies 

The Devil's image here on earth, — 
Know by such acts thy dying soul 

In Satan's hell shall find rebirth! 


Death take warmongering rulers’ sons! 

And Rape invade their daughters wombs! 
Thus, let them taste the bitter tears 

Which parents shed on common tombs! 


Pile high the skulls of Katyn’s pit 
On Russia's famed, sadistic dead; 
And crown the heap of butchered souls 
With Stalin’s cruel, satanic head! 


Come, purposeful Death! Come every day! 


Come, take the fiends that prey upon, 
That scourge and maim their fellow-men. 


Come, — let Gods will on earth be done! 





@ MY BELOVED KARAHISSAR: 


WHEN 


THAT 


DAY COMES 


ARAM HAIGAZ 


Wegjbere were eight of us that day at 
: Me, the party. Four of us had read 
A Kushikian’s nostalgic recollections 
of the old country published in the June 
issue of the Hairenik Monthly and had 
been greatly impressed by it. One of the 
readers in particular, a sensitive lad who 
had tasted the rigors of the dread deporta- 
tions and the desert, told us that he had 
read the article in the subway on his way 
to town, and hiding his face of curious 
onlookers, had wept without restraint. 
Others confessed that the article had 
aroused in them fond old memories and 
nostalgic longings of the old country. 

“Which of you wants to pay a visit to 
his birthplace like Kushikian?” asked one 
of the party. 

“I do,” responded one avidly. 

“I too,” seconded a native of Akin. 

“If I ever get the chance I too won't 
resist”, asured a native of Malatia. 

“It all depends on the carcumstances,” 
hesitated another. 

For a moment the party turned into a de- 
bating society of heated exchanges, inter- 
ruvtions, and all kind of wild conclusions. 
Each man praised his own birthplace in a 
manner as if there was not another place 
in the world more beautiful than the 
smutty low-celinged hovels of his native 
village and its arid fields. 


Suddenly one of them turned to me and 
asked: 

“How about you, Haigaz? You didn’t 
say anything. Don’t you want to join our 
pilgrims caravan? Don’t you want to see 
once again your. native Karahissar before 
you die?” 

“No!” 

There was general astonishment as all 
looked at me with rolling eyes. 

“If I ever have a chance to visit a place 
which is associated with my sunny child- 
hood days, and if I am free to make the 
choice, I would want to visit Kurdistan 
where, as many of you know, I spent the 
best three to four years of my life, 1915 to 
the latter part of 1918.” 

“Oh, that’s easy to understand. You want 
to go back in search of your first love,” 
smiled one with the air of a psychologist. 

I snapped my fingers as if flicking off 
a fly. “No, that is not the reason,” I said 
earnestly. The reason is much different and 
goes much deeper than what you think. 
I will gladly visit Kurdistan and look up 
every tree, every brushwood, every spring, 
every flour mill, every palace and every 
hovel. Patiently and tirelessly I will go 
from village to village and from hut to 
hut in search of my old companions of 
fortune. I would find them and talk with 
them about the old days. I would talk 
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with them about the times when we broke 
bread together, milked the ewes, barbecued 
kids, stole melons and sang our folk songs. 
I will gladly visit a few sites which have 
now become shrines and cemetaries. Those 
days in Kurdistan are precious to me be- 
cause it was there that we turned our backs 
on death and our faces toward life. In 
those days life was so sweet.” 

“Life is sweet anywhere and at anytime,” 
chimed in one pontifically. 

“No one refutes or denies that fact. Shut 
up!” a second voice came to my aid. 

“I will go there,” I continued, “and will 
wander from village to village, from hovel 
to hovel, in search of a word about the wife 
of Mitchik, Mentouhi, Carnik, Meriam, 
the girls who were left with Rifet Beg. . . 
I know some of them are either lost or 
dead by now, and some no doubt were 
rescued, Yet it can’t be denied that hund- 
reds of them are still there, secretly mur- 
muring a prayer which they had learned 
from their mother or auntie in their child- 
hood days.” 

I have no doubt some of them have chil- 
dren, the offspring of Turkish fathers, I 
have no word of censure for them. God 
forbid that I should blame them. What 
else could they have done? In those days, 
abandoned by fate and God, we were still 
believers, stubborn believers. There was 
not a night when we did not pray. We 
used to pray secretly, we used to pray in 
the Armenian language. We had faith in 
our creator and our race. We used to be- 
lieve that once our kinsmen overseas heard 
about our plight, they would overturn 
heaven and earth to find us and to rescue 
us. All that was necessary was that they 
heard about us. I do not think, during those 
four years, any one of us ever prayed for 
“his daily bread,” but we prayed every day 
that we might be rescued. 

And now that many of us have found 
their freedom, now that we have returned 
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to the bosom of the Nation, we persecute 
one another, do not tolerate one another, 
do not go to church, and yet what unpar- 
donable controversies we wage in the name 
of that church. 

I have a daughter who lives in a dis- 
tant city. This is what she wrote to me 
in her last letter: 

“Last Sunday I went to an Armenian 
church. Is it not strange, Daddy? When I 
was in New York it made no big difference 
to me what church I attended, but now that 
I am away from home I look for an Ar- 
menian church. I was very happy to at- 
tend this church. The officiating priest, in 
his resplendent gold and green vestments, 
was very impressive; the liturgy was har- 
monious, melodious and interesting. Yet 
Daddy, for whom was all this? There was 
no people in the church. The church was 
empty. A few old women in black old 
dresses, and a few equally drab looking old 
men! There was no young people, nor 
men of affluence, to pray in God’s temple. 
Don’t the rich have any need for praying? 
Don’t they pray? When they passed me 
the collection basket I saw a few pennies 
and nickles. I put in the basket all the 
money I had with me and was pained 
that I did not have more to give. How 
can the Armenian church be sustained in 
this manner?” 

When I read these lines my eyes were 
filled with tears over the plight of our 
church and over the tender sentiments of 
my child. Our centuries old glorious Ar- 
menian church had come to this pass. Un- 
worthy men, here and far away, had 
brought our church to this pass. There are 
times when I feel ashamed that I am a 
Kinsman of these men, times when I long 
for the old days in Kurdistan. 

“And now that I have conveyed to you 
these my incoherent thoughts, do you blame 
me that I do not want to go back to Kara- 
hissar?” 
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True, there was a time when life was 
beautiful there too. The sunny landscape 
was broad and colorful, the vineyards were 
bursting with the rich harvest, those spar- 
kling waters, and those seas of golden 
grain rippling under the blue skies. But 
one black day in June a hot wind blasted 
across the land and darkened the sun of 
our race. Our “madmen”, with an incopre- 
hensible herioism, clung to their weapons 
and ferociously fought against this hot 
blast. They spat in the yellow face of the 
Turk. 

And after a fierce struggle, the lonely 
“rebel” was defeated, he fell dripping with 
blood. But before the black curtain came 
down, what wondrous deeds of valor were 
performed in our land of Armenia! Every 
Armenian who took part in the fight turn- 
ed into a master fighter and became a hero. 

And now why do you expect me to go 
back to Karahissar? What for? To accom- 
plish what? There are no living men there, 
but the dead, and the dead did not even 
have a grave which I might visit, which 
I might decorate with a wisp of violets, 
and to hire a village priest to murmur a 
prayer over the dead. 

They left no heirs whom I might seek 
and find, and tenderly gaze into their deep 
sad Armenian eyes. 

Why do you expect me to express a 
desire to visit my Karahissar when the 
very mention of that name causes my soul 
to weep and my heart goes mad from the 
emotion? What shall I do there? To weep 
my lamentation? Or like a desperate old 
woman tear off my hair and scatter ashes 
on my head? 

If my old Karahissar were a part of free 
Armenia I would leave behind everything, 
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and with bare feet I would lead the caravan 
of the pilgrims to go there. After arriving 
there, I would go from street to street, from 
ruin to ruin, from stone to stone and from 
post to post, and pointing up the spot as 
Armenian soil because the soil was red, 
I would say: 

“Be careful, don’t trample on _ that 
ground.” Or, “Quiet, do not awaken the 
dead. Here fell our heroes, and here sleep 
our Hmyyak, here fell our Shapouh, here 
they hanged Father Karinian, from this 
spot they hurled down our Kalionjian, here 
fell Varaztad, Carnik, Torcom Vetzikian, 
Markosian, Bournazian and Azat. 

“And all the others. 

“All the rest who died a hero’s death 
without a hero’s grave. And their bones, 
O sacrilege, were mingled with the bones 
of the enemy because we had no time to 
separate them and give them a decent 
burial.” 

No, I do not want to go back to Karahis- 
sar. I will go there only when we all re- 
turn, vindicated and triumphant, to pluck 
a handful of earth from each where they 
fell and to repose it in the Armenian Pan- 
theon. 

When that day comes, believe me, even 
if I rest under alien skies, like Lazarus of 
old I will rise again and will join you in 
my bare feet, to point up the places where 
our peerless heroes fell, spitting in the 
face of death and the yellow Turk. 

With a firm finger I will point to you the 
positions and the sites where our peerless 
warriors fell one after another. 

And if, in pointing the sites where our 
Garegin, Carnik, Shabouh and Hmayyak 
fell, my finger should tremble, I trust you 
will forgive me for my weakness. 
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JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


The Bryce, Bryan, Roosevelt and Other Early Papers 
“Jince the appearance of the third installment of this series, a large cache 
S of hitherto unknown Vahan Cardashian materials has been unearthed 
and rendered available to our use. 

In reading and classifying this important addition to the Cardashian file,* 
a number of valuable documents were found relating to matters already dis- 
cussed in previous issues of this studies. It is considered to be poor scholarship, 
we know, to present documents out of sequence, but we submit that the new 
evidences found in the freshly revealed Cardashian lode must not be buried 
away from public gaze simply because of the chronological difficulties presented 
by their sudden discovery. 

For instance, in the new documents is a single letter an original epistle 
bearing proper signature and the unmistakable aura of authenticity, that com- 
prehends proof positive that Vahan Cardashian was involved in the “Chester 
Concession” matter at the very grass-root — a historically significant thing we 
suggested (AR Summer, 1957, Vol. 2-38, pp. 60-64) hesitatingly on the basis of 
some striking circumstantial evidence. The historian can hardly fail to honor 
publicly such a decisive letter — even out of sequence. 

Neither can we fail to offer here a number of valuable letters bearing 
with William Jennings Bryan and Viscount James Bryce, with both of whom, 
as we have seen,? Cardashian had contact. 

Cardashian is Commissioned by the Chester People 

The document printed immediately below wraps up the matter of Car- 
dashian’s exact role in the “Chester Concession”. Readers may refresh 
themselves on the “Chester” matter by referring to the Summer, 1957, issue of 
The Armenian Review (pp. 60-64). 

It does more than prove that Cardashian was in on the ground floor of 
the project: it proves that the young attorney's celebrated — but hardly un- 
derstood — trip to Constantinople in 1913 was motivated directly by his com- 
mission in regard to the “Chester” matter. 





1 The Cardashian Papers have been loaned to the author by the ARF, to which they 
were permantly bequeathed by Mr. Cardashian. 

2On Byran, see AR, Vol. X, No. 3-39, p. 103 et seq. On Bryce, AR X, 3-39, p. 109, 
and AR X, 2-38, p. 56. 
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The letter below is dated May 23rd, 1918, and was written to Cardashian 
at his old law offices, 55 Liberty street, NYC. 

The letter head is that of “James W. Colt, 11 Pine Street, New York”? “whose 
signature is also found terminating the interesting two page, typed epistle: 


May 23rd 1913. 


Mr. Vahan Cardashian, 
55 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: — 

Referring to our conference held yesterday in the offices of MacArthur Brothers Com- 
pany, at which there were present, beside ourselves, Mr. John R. MacArthur, Mr. Henry 
R. Wilson, Mr. Franklin J. Remington and Mr. C, M. Chester, Jr.4 and at which we 
discussed the matter of your compensation in case you succeed in obtaining from the 
Turkish Government for the Ottoman-American Exploration Company a concession for 
railways and mines in Asia Minor upon the terms agreed upon between us, copies of 
which have been exchanged between us. 

I now undertake and agree upon behalf of myself and associates, that in case you 
do obtain for said Company within the next three months, such concession from the 
Turkish Government, that out of the common stock of the concession, must be formed 
to execute the same and within 30 days of the formation of said Society, I will transfer 
or cause to be transferred to you five per cent (5%) of the total common stock of such 
Society in payment for your services as above. It is probable that the total stock of the 
Society will be fixed at ten millions of dollars ($10,000,000 ) in which case you would 
receive five hundred thousand dollars ($500,000) of this stock. 

I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


J. W. COLT 


Had the United States won its Turkish concessions through the inter- 
cession of Vahan Cardashian, who of course at that time, had still not broken 
with the Turkish Embassy, he would have been rewarded with the whopping 
sum of $500,000 — a commentary on the value placed on his services by the 
contractors. 


In reflecting on Cardashian’s later years, one wonders as to what miracles 
for Armenia Cardashian would have wrought, backed by a half-million dollar 
fortune. It is known today that the great Armenian patriot spent his own 
life savings — estimated at $40,000 — in his relentless pursuit of justice for 
his parental homeland. 


He was the type of man who would have as readily expended $500,000 
on his beloved Armenian Case as $40,000. It is a pity, for Cardashian and the 
Armenian nation alike, who very well might have been spared the vicissitudes of 
Turkish barbarism in 1915 had America’s influence and development genius per- 
meated the rude Ottoman Empire, that Cardashian was not able to swing the 
early Chester Concessions. 





3 Colt is mentioned in relation to the “Chester” negotiations. See 2-39, p. 64. 

* Nothing is known on John R. MacArthur, Henry R. Wilson, Freakin pa BaP 
ton, C. M. Chester, Jr., son of Adm. Colby Mitchell Chester, who was the original 
recipient of the “Chester Concession” Chester, Jr., was a leading figure in the resurrection of 
the Chester scheme so intimately connected with the abortive “Lausanne Treaty” drive in 
the United States. 
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We trust that future scholars of American-Turkish relations will make 
due note of Vahan Cardashian’s efforts in the “Chester” plan’s early phase. 


William Jennings Bryan Papers 
Cardashian’s early correspondence with William Jenning Bryan, and the 
explosive consequences of such have been related in the previous installment. 
Here we recall that Cardashian was constrained to travel to Washington 
and resign all connections with the Turkish government following disclosure 
by Mr. Bryan that Cardashian had been the source of a particularly vitriolic 


blast levelled against the culpable Turkish government by the American states- 
man. 


The newly-discovered Cardashian miscellany not only bears a copy of that 
letter sent Bryant by Cardashian — the letter which tumbled the wrath of Ger- 
many’s Ambassador upon his lackey Turkish counterpart in Washington, led 
to the dogging of Cardashian’s footsteps by a couple of German agents and 
finally hastened Cardashian’s fateful trip to Washington where he broke with 
the Turks — but also reveals that Cardashian had been in touch with Mr. Bryan 


prior to a personal meeting with him on July on July 7, 1915, in San Francisco's St. 
Francis Hotel. 


Here is the text of the earliest “Bryan” document in the Cardashian Papers. 
It is apparently the text of a wire sent Mr. Bryan in Washington, and though 
not dated, quite obviously was dispatched about April of 1915, at a time 


when the Turkish massacre of the Armenians was at its height: 


Hon. Wm. Jennings Bryan, 
Washington, D. C. 


Reliable intelligence from Turkey records systematically conducted campaign of 

sale mred-r and deportation of inoffensive Armenians, which inevitably will spell 
extermination of a race of two and one-half millions. This revolting and 

vest in innocent lives constitutes such an outrage on common humanity as to call for im- 
mediate action in any and every direction holding out any hope of success. This is the 


grand opportunity of a thousand years for noble service. Can you not arouse the sympathy 
of the President to act? 


eet ey fe 


(Signed) VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


Here are the full texts of two Cardashian letters to Bryan, the first written 
on the latter’s suggestion, urging that the matter of the Turkish crime against 
the Armenian nation be directed to the attenion of the President, and “the 
leaders of the world”. 

The second, a plea that Bryan apply his “voice and pen for the alleviation 
of the (Armenian) suffering” is without a doubt the celebrated, but up to 
now, unpublished letter that led Bryan literally to “blow his top” at the Turks 
— with so many nuclear consequences: 
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July 8, 1915 — 


Hon. William Jennings Bryan, 
Saint Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco, California. 


Dear Mr. Bryan: 

In accordance with the suggestion you made at our meeting of yesterday afternoon, 
I am presenting hereinbelow a brief statement of facts relating to the most deplorable con- 
dition in which the Armenian now finds himself in Turkey. 

Now that the restraining influence of European civilization has been removed from 
the councils of Constantinople, the Young Turkey party has vigorously and systematically 
undertaken a campaign to bring to a conclusion the nefarious work of massacre and de-- 
struction that the Old Turk had inaugurated. 

As you know, the battles between Russia and Turkey are being fought within the 
boundaries of Armenia. Here the two millions of Armenians are being made prey to the 
rapacity, lust and cruelty of the Kurdish bands and Turkish populace and authorities. 
Tens of thousands of innocent people have been massacred in wholesale; hundreds of vil- 
lages and towns have been converted into ashes; women in thousands have been violated; 
men in large numbers have been collected on the pretense of enlistment only to be ordered 
shot and hanged; and about half a million helpless and panic-stricken men, women and 
children have found refuge, in a condition indescribably wretched, within the borders of 
Russian Armenia. 

_, The plague of infernal passion that is ravaging the ill-fated Armenia is brewing 
with equal rage and severity also in Central Asia Minor and at Constantinople. To my 
personal knowledge, six former members of the Cabinet and Deputies, five editors of 
note, half a dozen or more prominent ecclesiastics, not to speak of fifteen hundred or 
more prominent men, have been imprisoned or exiled into the interior on clumsy and 
indefensible pretexts. That the lives of many of these men have already been taken is 
the general belief among those of us who are familiar with the Turkish tactics and 
psychology.5 I know it to be the fixed policy of the Turk to dispose of the Armenian 
question by the extermination of the Armenian. Will Civilization tolerate the perpetration 
of a crime so ghastly and so sweeping as the obliteration of a whole race? Here a historic 
and a worthy people are being nibbled into shreds in the melee of a catastrophe in the 
creation of which they have no part. 

As I said to you, it is our duty to invite the attention of the leaders of the world 
to the unspeakable deeds of a stupid and cruel ruler such as the Turk has been; and it 
is their duty to do their utmost to redress the wrong. 

1 know that the President will sympathize with my sentiments, all the more because 
they confirm the message contained in the appeal made to him by His Holiness, the Catholi- 
cos. May I again say that, in my opinion, no representations made or to be made by the 
American Ambassador at Constantinople would produce the desired result, for the reason 
that Constantinople is now being ruled from Berlin, so much so that the Turkish Cabinet 
is only a subservient and unreasoning tool to the will and whim of Wilhelmstrasse. I 
will therefore take the liberty of suggesting that the United States government should 
address Berlin on the subject. I furthermore believe that if the President would find it 
proper and opportune to convey a personal message to the Emperor on the subject, a 
larger measure of success can be reasonably expected in the right direction. — VAHAN 
CARDASHIAN. 


Bryan seized on the matter like a bull pursuing a matador. He not only 
levelled his blast against Turkey in the nation’s press, but unbeknown to Car- 
dashian, as is quite obvious from the following letter, took Cardashian’s letter 
to Sec. of State Lansing * — and what happened thereafter is succinctly, per- 
haps even casually, explained by Cardashian in this letter written Bryan on 
Angust $1, 1915. 





5Cardashian has been talking about the calamitous and brutal seizure of the At- 
menian intelligentsi and elite of Constantinople. It is known that these people were 
wiped out somewhere in the Turkish interior. 

® Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, 1915-1920. 
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Aug. 31, 1915 


Hon. Wm. Jennings Bryan, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


My dear Mr. Bryan: 
I want to thank you for your letter 
Mr. Lansing has communicated part of 
days ago, the Turkish Consul-General from New Y 
—— — & my wow a oe to i indi: i 
mitted somewhere. Accordingly I have been obliged to tender resignation 
missioner of Turkey, a copy of which I am enclosing - 


geographically; but his survival for six hundred years, under the most unspeakable tyranny 
that history has ever recorded, is an unmistakable evidence of his fitness for a place in 
civilization. With a genuine sense of pride, I can repeat the words of Andrew D. White $ 
and James Bryce, that morally, mentally and physically, the Armenian belongs to the 
best class of the human race. 

I will hope — and I believe that I will not be disappointed in my hope — that in 
this supreme hour of trial that the race is passing through, you will not deny the sup- 
port of your voice and pen for the alleviation of his sufferings and for the assertion and 
recognition of his inalienable rights. — VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


“Some indiscretion” indeed! Cardashian writes a letter to Bryan. Bryan 
turns it over to the Secretary of State — and the latter communicates “part” 
cf it to the German Ambassador; whereupon the Turkish-Consul General ar- 
rives in New York, looks up Vahan Cardashian and shows him a “complete 
copy” of the letter originally addressed to Bryan! 

The letter is otherwise valuable because it dates rather accurately the 


time of Cardashian’s resignation from his duties as head of the Turkish Pavilion 
at the San Francisco Exhibition. 


While we are on the subject of Bryan, other correspondence relating to 
the latter dating from 1919 will be here offered for the easy use of Bryan’s 
biographers. 


This letter was sent to Mr. Bryan, in Baltimore, Maryland, and was dated 
March 12, 1919: 


My dear Mr. Bryan: 

The Armenian National Delegation appeared before the Peace Conference on February 
26th and presented the territorial claims of Armenia. It omitted from the list of its claims, 
Persian Armenia altogether, and certain districts in Turkish Armenia which are predom- 
inantly inhabited by alien races. The most essential part of Armenia is Cilicia, which is 
the Mediterranean littoral of Armenia.® Cilicia, according to the 1916 Entente Secret Treaty, 
was alloted to France.!© We now understand that France is insisting upon the carrying 
out of that part of the Treaty. 





7 Johann-Heinrich Bernstorff, German Ambassador to the United States, 1908-1917. 

Soe Se 104, and proper footnote. 
White (1832-1918), American educator, co-founder of Cornell 

Usivessin Ha He was a life-long friend of 

® The subject of Cilicia, as we have seen, fascinated 
for his proposal on Cilicia directed to the British Foreign 

10 The Sykes-Picot Agreement (May 9, 1916) Seouten 
oe ne, ee ee oe oe Syria, the Adana vilayet, 
Cilicia and southern Kurdistan, with Kharpert, was to considered a French sphere. 
pry ee eg eg Bg ly be oe en RET 
of Acre and Haifa, in Syria. Quite a legerdemain of abominable horse-trading! 
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The annexed copy of a wireless from Mr. Gerard to President Wilson on the sub- 
ject of Cilicia explains the Armenian version of the situation.11 The subject is of most 
vital importance to Armenia. It really would be useless to create an Armenian State, un- 
less it has an outlet on the Mediterranean. Therefore, it is for us to take now all the 
necessary steps to see to it that Armenia gets her right. 

Will you address a cable to President Wilson on the subject, a tentative draft of which 
I am annexing hereto marked “B”. If you approve of it, permit me to send it for you. 

The Resolution which The American Committee had adopted at the banquet 12 was 
duly cabled to the President who, in response thereto, stated that it had struck a responsive 
chord in his heart, etc. A Petition signed by 20,000 ministers, 75 Episcopal Bishops, 35 
Governors, and 250 College and University Presidents was presented to the President on 
March 3rd, in which Petition the inclusion of Cilicia was specifically asked for.13 — VA- 
HAN CARDASHIAN 


The copy of the above letter carries a penciled postscript which quite 


obviously was typed into the original which very well may be found some 
where in Mr. Bryan’s papers: 


P.S. Mr. Gerard thinks that a cable message signed by you, Messrs. Hughes and 
Lodge and himself, addressed to the Entente, in advocasy of the inclusion of Cilicia (rest 
illegible but import of message quite plain). 


Which led Mr. Bryan, on March 18, 1919, to wire President Woodrow 
Wilson, then at the Paris Peace Conference, the following: 


“President Wilson, Paris: Knowing, as I do, your very deep interest in the wel- 
fare of Armenia, I am taking the liberty as a member of The American Committee for 
the Independence of Armenia, to appeal to you once more on a subject connected with 
Armenia (period). We learn with deep concern that Cilicia may be taken away from 
the proposed Armenian State (period). It is evident that this arrangement would place 


Armenia, even with a Black Sea Port, in a worse position than even Serbia was in Nineteen 
Fourteen, since Armenia’s neighbors are practically all non-Christians (period). Having in 
view the terrible suffering Armenians have gone through, it is extremely difficult to be- 
lieve that the Nations now assembled at Versailles to mete out justice would permit a fresh 
act of injustice agains Armenia.” — WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


Apparently, Bryan sent a copy of this cable to Cardashian, and received 
from Pres. Wilson, out in Paris, an answer to his plea on behalf of the inclusion 
of Cilicia within Armenian boundaries. Here Cardashian writes to Mr. Bryan, 
at the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, March 26, 1919: 


My dear Mr. Bryan: 


Permit me to thank you for yours of the 24th inst. and for the cable message from 
the President, which is, as you say, very encouraging.14 You have placed us under a very 
heavy debt of gratitude by championing our cause as you have. 

We heard with the deepest anxiety of your sickness, and we all felt happy when we 
heard that you had recovered. We were equally delighted to read that Mrs. Bryan also 
had recovered It is my very sincere wish and hope that both of you may continue to be 
in normal health hereafter. — VAHAN CARDASHIAN 





11 The text of this dispatch to Pres. Wilson is unhappily not found in the Papers. More 
than likely, the message comprehended Cardashian’s views on the subject, well known 
to us. See footnote 9, this installment. 

12 This important event in Armenian American affairs will be treated in future in- 
stallments, 

13 Copies of this petition are found in the Papers, and the project will be discussed 
at the proper time. 


14 A copy of the President’s cable to Bryan is not found in the Cardashian Papers. 
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The sole remaining document relating to Mr. Bryan is a fragment of a 
amimeographed petition to the Secretary of State, dating from the period just 
before Mr. Bryan’s decease in 1925, when the American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia was marshalling American public opinion against 
the amoral Lausanne Treaty — a story which will be told in full in later issues 
of this study. 


Over the top of the petitionary letter, Bryan had scrawled: 
“My Dear Gerard: You may sign my name to this if you like. Yours, W. J. Bryan.”15 


This appears to have been the swan-song of the embattled gladiator and 
champion of Armenia, William Jennings Bryan. 


The Viscount James Bryce Papers 
As we have seen,'* Cardashian’s correspondence with the great humani- 
tarian British stateman, diplomat and historian Viscount James Bryce 
dated as far back as 1908 when the new law graduate of Yale attempted un- 


successfully to have Bryce accept the dedication of Cardashian’s book “The 
Turkish Empire of the XXth Century.” 


The new Cardashian material on hand bears the following fresh Bryce 
material: 


: October 19, 1915 
Viscount James Bryce, 
House of Lords, London. 


Your Lordship: 


I am taking the liberty of enclosing herewith the copy of an unsigned letter I oe 
‘written to the British Ambassador on September 4th, 1914, which is sel f-explanatory. I 
am also enclosing the copy of a telegram I sent to the President on the 10th inst. on the 
Armenian situation.17 At the time I wrote my letter to the British Ambassador, I had 
two conferences with Secretary Garrison1® on the Turkish situation. At his request, I 
gave him certain written notes on the subject. In my conversations and in my notes I pre- 
sented facts and information which predicted precisely that which is happening today in 
Turkey. Secretary Garrison conveyed my messages to the President. If the President had 
taken any action on them, the Armenian tragedy would not have taken place.!9 About 
three months ago, I took up this matter with Mr. Bryan, Champ Clark, and Alton B. 
Parker,2° to all of whom I explained fully the reasons why no be 


representations should 
made at Constantinople and the reasons why Washington should address itself directly 
to Berlin. All of these gentlemen did convey my messages to the President. I have no in- 
formation at this date as to whether or not any request has been made to Berlin to the 
effect that Berlin should use its good offices at Constantinople and give some counsel 
of moderation to the Turkish gvernment. Tomorrow I will meet here Secretary —. 
and will ask him to arrange for me to see the President some time next week, and I 





15 Apparently, Mr. Gerard passed the document over to Cardashian for safe keeping. 

16 AR, X, (2-38), p. 56; and AR, X, (3-39), p. 109. 

17 Copies of this missive are missing from "the Cardashian collection. 

18 Qne of these conferences with Sec. of War Lindley M. Garrison took place August 
19, 1914 (AR, X, 2-38, p. 59); the second, July 10, 1914 (AR, X, 2-38, p. 60). 

19 Jt is important for the reader to review events as described in AR, X, 2-38, pp. 
59-60, which are in direct reference to these matters. 

20 William Gibbs McAdoo (1863-1941), American lawyer, Secretary of the Treasury 
1913-1918, and husband of Pres. Wilson’s daughter. He was Democratic candidate for 
President in 1920 and 1924, and served as Senator from California 1933-39. He was a 
lifelong friend of the Armenians. 
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will suggest that Presidents Hadley, Butler and Wheeler and Mr. Carnegie,22 

personally known to the Emperor,*® should make a direct appeal to him. f will alse sure 

gest that the President address a letter in reference to the Armenian situation, 

po poy — =. a ~ is the relief of the needy and the poor, 
therefore, we ope that his fellow coun would 

to the appeal of the American Relief Committee. — a ener 


I am not a salaried official of the Turkish Government, and never was, I am acting 
here as the Commissioner of Turkey to the Exposition and constructed the Turkish Pavilion 
and collected all the exhibits at my own cost and expense, I have already sent in my resigna- 
tion; and my attitude with reference to Turkey is very well known at Constantinople. 


Your Lordship, it would be wasting time and space if I were to attempt to tell you 
that it is humanly impossible to express in adequate terms the sense of gratitude of the 
Armenian for that which you are doing. The lot of the Armenian today is a sad one; but 
his future is not hopeless. I have absolute faith in that. Yet I do not know as to what 
woyld have happened to us today were it not for divine agents of your noble character 
and towering personality. May God always support, strengthen and inspire you. — VA- 
HAN CARDASHIAN 


On March 3, 1916, Cardashian dispatched this letter to Lord Bryce: 


Right Honorable Viscount James Bryce, 
House of Lo: 
London, England. 


Your Lordship: 

Permit me to acknowledge receipt of your Lordship’s favor dated November 5th, 1915.24 

Knowing, as I do, that your Lordship has so very much to do, I felt that I should 
write when there is something of interest. 

The President is quite sympathetic with us and he feels that he has done all that he 
could properly do under the conditions. 

About two weeks ago, Mr. Lansing sent another protest to Turkey on the subject, 
couched in stronger terms. I suppose that Constantinople is far more influenced by Rus- 
sian successes than by the counsels or protests of Washington. It goes without saying that, 
should the German offensive about Verdun fail, and we hope and pray it falls short of 
its objective, then Constantinople will be in a more sober state of mind. 

During the last few months, I met a large number of times Sir Arthur Herbert, 
former British Minister to Norway. Sir Herbert left New York for London on February 
29th. His London address is No. 1 Hill Street, Knightsbridge, London, S. W., England. 


1 am, your Lordship, 


Your most humble and obedient 
— VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


On the same day, March 3, 1916, Cardashian wrote still another letter, 
of extremely valuable historical content, to Bryce: 





22On Arthur Twining Hadley, President of Yale U. see A = 
note; Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia, bid; De 5 are 7 “Whose, 
(1854-1927) one of the great Presidents of the University of California (1889-1919) 
- a pect See 0d re ae. Dr. Wheeler was a member of Cardashian's American 
Ommuttee for the Independence of Armenia to his : Carnegi 
the American industrialist and humanitarian. ow Pe 
“3 That is, Kaisar Wilhelm of Germany. 
24Not found in the Cardashian collection. 
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Right Honorable Viscount James Bryce, 
House of Lords, 
London, England. 
Your Lordship: 


_ Yesterday, I met Mr. Henry Morgenthau and we briefly discussed the Armenian situa- 
tion. Permit me to quote Mr. Morgenthau. 

“The number of Armenians destroyed from ail causes: — murder, hunger, cold, etc. 
may reach the total of 800,000. There are Armenians to be found in good numbers al- 
most in all the interior cities of Turkey. Some of these either embraced Islam or are 
in hiding. Those in hiding are now gradually coming out and are not being molested 
by the Government. The report circulated to the effect that, che Government had served 
notice on the Armenians of Consantinople and Smyrna either to embrace Islam or submit 
to deportation is utterly untrue. The attitude of the Government toward the Armenians 
of the Empire is, comparatively speaking, passive.” 

“There are three principal concentration camps, one about Angora, one about 
Konieh and one in the Syrian district. Those in the first two camps are doing fairly well. 
Those in the Syrian district are in very bad condition. We are doing our utmost to re- 
lieve them, but we have not sufficient means to achieve our pourpose. I am now trying 
to raise some funds for purpose.” 

“Zohrab was murdered in the neighborhood of Aleppo. Halajian, the former Minister 
of Public Works, is in good health in exile. Oscan, the former Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, is in Switzerland.2* I have in my safe his valuables and also the valuables of 
over one hundred Armenians.” 

To my direct question as to whether or not the Turkish Government could, in the 
slightest degree, be justified in its campaign of persecution of the Armenians, Mr. Mor- 
genthau gave an absolutely negative answer. He indicated that the whole thing was pre- 
planned. 

I had met Mr. Morgenthau several times before he went to Constantinople,27 so 
we could discuss things quite unreservedly. He seems to have good liking for the Ar- 
menians. He said that Mr. Schimavonian, the legal adviser of the Embassy, with Mr. Peet, 
was his main assistant in the conduct of the affairs of nine nations. His private secretary, 
whom he has brought here with him, is an Armenian young man named Mr. Andonian.*® 

Dr. Dutton,2® Secretary of the American Committee, was saying that the total 
amount of funds heretofore contributed for the Armenian relief is approximately $400,000.; 
that the Rockefeller Foundation has heretofore contributed $95,000.; that he expects to get 
from said Foundation an additional $30,000, within the next few days; that he expects 
ro be able to send to Constantinople about $100.000, within the next week or two. 

On February 9th, Senator Lodge introduced a Bill in the Senate, asking the President 
to designate a date on which funds may be collected for the Armenians.3® I am in re- 





25 Cardachian, then, would have met Mr. Morgenthau, the former U. S. Ambassador to 
Turkey, on March 2, 1916, which corroborates a short note extant in the Cardashian 
Papers: “February 28, 1916: Dear Mr. Cardashian, I received your letter of the 23rd. I 
can see vou at 12 noon on Wednesday at my house. Yours truly, H. Morgenthau .. .” 
The Wednesday after February 28, 1916, fell on March 2 — exactly as reported in Car- 
dashian’s letter to Bryce. 

26 Krikor Zohrab, a noted Armenian writer and attorney, who had had 
contact with Cardashian. See AR, X, 2-38, p. 68, and footnote. Bedros Halajian 
away in Paris and was a well-known Armenian patriot. Oscan (or Voscan) Mardigi 
lived for a good number of years in Iraq where he held public office. He passed away in 
Egypt. In AR, X, 3-39, p. 26, we found Cardashian suggesting him as Minister of Post 
and Telegrams in the proposed Armenian Cabinet. 

27 Mr. Morgenthau went to Turkey in 1913 to assume his Ambassadorial duties. 
He remained in Constantinople until 1916. 

28 This is without a doubt Hagop S. Andonian, who still resides in New York City. 
He ay “— sa Armenian poet. 

5 Dr. Samuel T. tton a Professor at Teacher’s Coll of Columbia University, 
and later a member of the Balkan Commission of 1913. De Dutton was one of the 
original group which met and formed what was later to become the Near East Relief. 
See AR. X, 2-38, for the story of Cardashian’s connection with this organization. 

5° Finally passed as a Joint Senate-House Resolution, July 10, 1916. See AR, X, 3-39, 
p. 107. October 21-22, 1916, were subsequently proclaimed Pres, Wilson as Armenian 
and Syrian relief days. 
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ceipt of a letter from Senator Stone, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, wherein he tells me that said Bill passed the Senate and that it is now : 
in the House of Representatives. I wrote Speaker Clark to be good enough to push it 
through. I am in receipt of a letter from him, where in he tells me that he will do 
his best and he has no doubt that it will go through.32 " 

Again with the expression of my deepest sense of gtatitude for the noble and ef- 
fective sympathy of your Lordship with the unfortunate Armenian. 

I am, 


Your most humble and obedient servant, 
VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


In the fragmentary letter that follows, Cardashian reveals that he was 
about to deliver a lecture at Yale on the Armenians, and recalls a number of 


interesting details relative to his 1913 trip to Constantinople on the “Chester” 
matter: 


November 21, 1916 


Rt. Honorable Viscount James Bryce, 
Forest Row, Sussex, 
England. 
Your Lordship: 

Permit me to acknowledge receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 20th ult.3? It is 
most gratifying to me to know that, His Majesty’s government has already discovered the 
faithlessness of the Turks. It is to be hoped that, the future attitude of Great Britain 
toward Turkey will be guided consistently with this new estimate of the Turk’s character. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing herewith the text of the lecture, which I am 
to deliver at Yale to-morrow evening. I have treated the subject in all its aspects, because, 
incredible though it may seem, the knowledge of the American people on the war, except- 
ing very few circles, is superficial and defective. The known pro-Ally sentiment of the 
majority of the Americans is not based upon adequate understanding of the relative merits 
of the cases of the belligerent groups, but it is the expression, in a large measure, of the 
sense of pity, which they feel for Belgium, Armenia and Poland. I want particularly to 
call your attention to PP. 19-22 of the Mss., which refer to Turkey. I want also to relate 
here a personal experience I have had with Turkish affairs. 


The Ottoman American development company was organized to secure a 1,200 mile 
RR. in Turkey. Admiral Chester and Leslie Carter,34 who represented this firm, spent 
over a year at Constantinople and considerable money, (largely in bribing) but finally 
failed in their purpose. After a brief correspondence with a certain member of the Turk 
Cabinet and upon assurance from him that, I could secure the said concession within a 
week, if I went there, I took a trip to Constantinople in the summer of 1913. I arrived 
there on a Monday afternoon, met Mahmoud Shevket Pasha,35 Grand Vizier, the fol- 
lowing morning at 10:30, at the Ministry of War, and was to meet him again the same 
morning at 11 o'clock, at the Sublime Porte. On his way to the Grand Vizieriate, Mahmoud 
Shevket was assassinated. Then the German Embassy interposed objection to the project 
in question, although the new Ministry urged me to stay there, holding out hope of event- 
ual success; but in view of the prevailing chaotic conditions there and with my knowledge 
of the unreliability of the Turk, I deemed it unwise to wait longer. During my stay there, 
I came in contact with the members of the Turk Cabinet, leading Young and Old Turks, 
ex-ministers, etc. Upon my return here, Zia Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador, who was 





31Sen. William Joel Stone, of Missouri, on whom see AR, X, 3-39, p. 106-107. 


32 The text of this letter has been preserved. See AR, 3-39, p. 107. The letter was dated 
February 17, 1916. 


8. Not found in Cardashian collection. 

34 Carter is best remembered today as the first husband of the vivacious American 
actress who bore his name — the famed Zaza of the play of the same name. 

35 1885-1913. Turkish general, and leader of the “Young Turks”. Marched against 
Constantinople and caused deposition of Sultan Abdul-Hamid (1909). Minister of War 
(1912) and grand vizier (1913). Assassinated June 11, 1913. 
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as lazy as a turtle, but an intelligent man for a Turk, who had held many Cabinet port- 
folios, and had represented his government as Ambassador at Vienna, Paris and Rome, 
wanted to know as to what I thought of the conditions at Constantinople. “Hopelessly rot- 
ten. Excellency”, I replied. After a little discussion of the subject, “I guess you are right”. 
returned the Ambassador. — (VAHAN CARDASHIAN) 


On January 3, 1917, Cardashian wrote Bryce: 


January 13, 1917 


Rt. Honorable Viscount James Bryce, 
Forest Row, Sussex, 

England. 

Your Lordshin: 

Dr. Gabriel 3¢ called me up a few minutes ago and told me he i i 
of a letter from Boghos Nubar Pasha, wherein His Excellency ad, 7+ f- Doctor 
that. the representatives of the four Armenian Revolutionary Societies are now on their 
wav from Egvot to America, who would endeavor to bring about the union of or a 
closer rapprochement among the said Societies: that a fresh volunteer movement may be 
started. and that, if such a movement is undertaken, it should be conducted with all 
possible serrecv. The Doctor further informed me that, one of the representatives men- 
tioned bv His Excellency has already arrived in this country, and that according to this man, 
the French government will equip all the Armenian volunteers, for use in Cilicia37 Before 
makine an answer to Boghos Nubar Pasha, the doctor sought my views on the proposed 
movement. and T am glad to say that, we found ourselves to be in full accord on evry 
phase of the subiect. 

I told the doctor that, ' would take the liberty of writing to Your Lordshin. believing 
that. vou mav find it desirable to have some exchange of views with Boghos Nubar Pasha, 
if nore has already taken place. 

Mav I say that, in approaching the consideration of the subiect, the first question 
that we must answer is this: Is any Armenian effort necessary, in the manner indicated, for 
the common good or for the success of the aims of the Armenian? And before we answer 
the question, we must fully appreciate the probable grave danger to which the pi 
movement mav subject the Armenians in Turkey, and also the depleted physical condition 
of the Armenian manhood. Once we do that, and then find that the answer to the 
question is an affirmative one, it will be our duty then to employ the means that is likely 
to reduce to a minimum the danger I speak of, and one that is sure to produce the 
best recn!t. But, before I set forth the nature of the m eans I have in mind, I must refer 
to another point, which is auite obscure. Is this movement being advocated with the pur- 
pose of producing a favorable moral effect either for the common cause or for our own 
cause or is it intended to be a contribution to the general Allied military forces? In the 
first instance, numbers would not matter, but in the second instance, we must get the 
largest number possible. 

Now, how should this proposed movement be directed? 

If the proposed movement is initiated and engineered through the Armenian, without 
the express direction of the Entente, I seriously doubt if as many as 5,000 men would re- 
spond. And that mode of operation is reasonably sure to provoke the Turk and induce 
him to execute vengeance upon the inoffensive Armenians in Turkey. It should be definitely 
understood that this movement can not fail to reach the notice of the Turks even 24 
hours after it is started. 

Whereas, if the movement were to be directed in the name of the Entente, it is be- 
lieved that, no less than 20,000 men may respond. And the Turks, realizing the fixed 
resolution of the Entente to punish them for their iniquities, are likely to be cautious in 
their treatment of the Armenians. The Turk struck the Armenian, because experience taught 
him that he could do that with impunity. An express Entente support of the Armenian 
volunteer movement, in the light of the declarations already made with reference to the 
future of Armenia, should carry conviction to the Turk that truly the times have changed.38 





36 Dr. M. S. Kaprielian (Gabriel, or Gabrielian) constantly crops up in the Papers 
of this time. On this controversial figure, see especially footnote 29, p. 66, AR, X, 2-38. 

37 This resulted in the recruiting of the Armenian Legion that served with the 
French forces in the Levant. On events described in this paragraph, see AR, X, 3-39, pp. 
112-128. 

38 Allied declarations were in fact made in favor of the Armenian volunteer movement. 
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If my suggestion is a practicable one, I would enthusiastically enlist, the old doctor 
will enlist, other physicians, lawyers, teachers, students and laborors would enlist. An 
Armenian West Pointer,39 who is now a First Lieutenant in the U. S. Army, will join us. 
I should here mention another point, and it is that, the Armenians should be i 
into separate units. An Armenian enters the field either to shoot or to get shot. He can 
not fall a prisoner in the Turkish hands. 

It is obvious that, the express support of the Entente, as I suggest it, would not con- 
flict with the neutrality laws. An Armenian Committee, acting in the name of the Entente, 
may, in accordance with set instructions, enlist volunteers and send them in groups ei 
across the ocean or preferable to Canada. Assuming also that the point at which these 
volunteers are intended to be used will leak out, it would be desirable to make an official 
declaration that, they will be used in detachments or in whole at any front or fronts that 
they may be assigned by the Higher Command. 

It may be interesting to Your Lordship to know that, since the publication of your 
letter in the Gotchnag 4° and of the Entente note to the President, every one of the score 
or more Armenian men and women I have met have indicated their intention of returning 
to the home of their fathers, on the first boat that would take them to a port of ‘Armenia’. 

I am, Your Lordship, 

Your Most humble and obedient servant, 
VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


A copy of a cable to Lord Bryce dated May 26, 1917: 


Viscount Bryce, 
London. 


If Kerensky’s 41 reported declaration probable loss Armenia and part Caucasus means 
voluntary retirement, it is likely to result in destruction considerable number Armenians 


— confusion incident thereto, also rekindling Tatar-Georgian latent animosity against 
menia. 
oo 


VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


On April 12, 1919, Cardashian dispatched what appears to be the final 
letter to Bryce found in the Papers: 


Rt. Hon. Viscount James Bryce, os 


London, England. 


My dear Lord Bryce: 


I am enclosing herewith a booklet, entitled, “Should America Accept Mandate for 
Armenia,”’42 

Americans are not sufficiently acquainted with the merits of the subject. We have 
started a private educational campaign, and I believe that public opinion will be in favor 
of our plea that America accept mandate for Armenia. If the President favors it, I haven’t 
much doubt that we will be able to create sufficient official public opinion to carry the 
thing through. 

You will observe in in the “Times” article 43 which is reprinted in the enclosed booklet, 


- 





89 This would be Brig. Gen. (ret.) Haig Shekerjian, who at the time was the ONLY 
Armenian graduate of the Military Academy. 

40 The organ of the Armenian Evangelical (Protestant) Union, which at that time 
“was in its hey-day. 

41 Alexander Kerensky, President of the Provisional Government of Russia, In this 
cable, Cardashian speaks of the treacherous withdrawal of the Russian forces from Ar- 
menia, which laid the nation bare to Turkish reprisals. 

42.4 publication of the Press Bureau, Armenian National Union of America, and 
obviously authored by Cardashian. 

43 Rather, the Times editorial of February 16, 1916. 
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that your opinion on Armenian matters carries tremendous weight with Americans, There- 
fore, I will respectfully suggest that by the time of the return of the President to America, 
if you find it convenient, you will make another statement on the subject. 


Yours gratefully, 
VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


Before picking up once again the chronological thread of our story the 
text of two letters sent by Cardashian to former President Theodore Roosevelt ** 
should here be introduced for purposes of the historical reco 1: 

The first of these is dated August 4, 1918: 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

My dear Mr. Roosevelt: 

It is with a deep sense of gratitude that I no 
should transmit to you such data as I may have 

Attached to this letter and marked A, there is a 
‘The substance of the letter is that, since the entry 
wholesale massarcres of the Armenians have taken 
thousands of innocent people have been driven 
Cabinet members, exdeputies, and high ecclesiastics have been 
that women by the thousands have been violated, and that a reign of terror seems to 
taken hold of every Armenian home throughout Turkey. I have in my 
data in support of my statements. 


The main and immediate reason for the adoption the Young Turkey party of this 
cruel system of persecution is to be found in the verde inclination of the Russian Arme- 
niaa to sympathize with the Allied cause, and the organization of certain volunteer troops 
by the Armenians of Turkish Armenia who, in self-defense, in many points have success- 
fully resisted the Turkish iniquity, and some of which co-operate with the Russian forces. 
Constantinople feels also bitterly against the Armenians because about 80,000 Armenians 
are fighting in Poland on the side of Russia in the Caucasus, and over 25,000 i 


Armenian 
volunteers are harassing the Turkish armies in the Caucasus. That the attitude of Constanti- 


Armenian on the side of the Allies can be gathered from 
Turkish government and also from the statement made to j 
Thsan Pasha, who was the commander of the 9th Army Corps in 
was captured by the Russians last December, sent to Siberia, and escaped therefrom 
rive here last week. Ihsan Pasha furthermore told me that three-fourths of 
Corps which he commanded consisted of Armenians, who fought ely 
emplary fashion against the enemy. I wanted to mention this fact to stupport my 
ment that the alleged rebellious attitude of the Armenian should directly laid at the 
door of the tyrannical and fool-hardy Committee of Union and Progress. 
In my conversation with you, I referred to the capture of the City of Van, 
of ancient Armenia and the second most important city of Turkish Armenia.‘? 
the case are as follows: In the night of April 28th, the Turkish populace and soldiers hav: 
started to discharge their rifles in the direction of the Armenian quarter, which 
generally been known to be the signal for massacre. Immediately three thousand 
menian men have organized themselves for self-defense and have occupied about a hi 
or more positions. Until May 5th, spirited battle has taken place between the 
and the Turkish army commanded by Jevdet Pasha. During this time the Armenian artisans 
have manufactured heavy field artillery, shells and powder, and have also captured con- 





44 Cardashian had personal contact with Theodore Roosevelt as early as 1913 (see 
AR, X, 2-38, pp. 65 & 67). 

48 Obviously, this would be Cardashian’s letter to Bryan dated July 8, 1915, printed 
eorlier in this particular article. 

46 That is, the Ittihad, or “Young Turks”. 

47 Cardashian here speaks of the heroic resistance of the city of Van. See Onnig 
Mekhitarian’s “The Defense of Van”, in eight parts, AR, vols, I-II, Nos. 1-8 
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siderable ammunition from the Turks. On the fifth day of May, the Turkish army has re- 
treated. Three days thereafter, the Armenian volunteers of Russia have entered the city 
and have been followed by the Russian army. Mr. Aramian 4S has been appointed the Gov- 
ernor-General of the conquered portion of the Viceroy of the Caucasus. The complete story 
of the capture of the City of Van by the Armenians and the resistance of the Armenians 
in many other localities would constitute, when fully told, one of the most thrilling 
episodes of the great war. Kicked and crushed for six hundred years under the heel of 
tyranny, in the hour of supreme trial the sons of Tigranes the Great asserted — 
and, defying the cruelty and barbarity of the Turk, gave mighty battle in = name < 
right and Christ and pulled down once, at least, the rule of oppression. Brave an 
worthy men! God bless ’em. 

In the course of a conversation with Judge Parker 49 a few days ago, he said that 
every man with red blood in his veins would do all that is possible to relieve the existing 
distressing conditions in Armenia. I know that your sympathies are with us. I need not 
tell you the way; but I hope that you will find the time and conceive the best way 
by which our object may be accomplished. Unjust and horrible destruction of the helpless 
men, women and children must be stopped. 

On a sheet marked B (enclosed), I reproduced from the New York “Times” part 
of an anonymous article written by myself which suggests the territorial adjustment that 
should take place in Turkey, based upon the principle of nationality and the vested rights. 
of the Great Powers.5° 

I believe I omitted to tell you that I am not a Turkish official, that my connection 
with Turkey is a purely honorary one, that I have myself financed the Turkish participation, 
and that accordingly my activity in connection with the affairs of my peoples being car- 
ried on in response to the call of duty and in obedience to the voice of my conscience. 
I do not care to have my name revealed in any way at the present time, because I feel it 
would hurt the cause. 

With the assurance of my deepest gratitude, and, if I may say it, with the assurance of 
the deepest gratitude of five millions of anxious Armenian hearts, who know you and en- 
tertain sincere affection for you, I am, — VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


This seems to have initiated quite a correspondence, for in a letter of 
August 30, 1915, we read: 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


My dear Mr. Roosevelt: 


Permit me to thank you for your most gracious communication of the 16th inst. I 
will take the liberty of writing to you from time to time on our conditions, and will 
hope to have your support of our cause, when the proper time arrives. 

When Mr. Bryan was here, I discussed with him the conditions of the Armenians in 
Turkey, and at his suggestion, handed to him some notes bearing on those conditions. 
These he transmitted to the President, recommending that the President make represen- 
tations at Berlin on the subject. It was clearly understood between us that my name was 
not to be revealed under any circumstances, It appears that the President or the Secretary 
of State transmitted my notes to the German government on the stationery on which 
they were written. A few days ago the Turkish Consul-General of New York came here 
and showed me the copies of which I am enclosing. I hope that your time will permit you 
to read it. 

Yours very respectfully and sincerely,, 
VAHAN CARDASHIAN 





48 One of the few times Cardashian has been caught in error. ARAM MANOOGIAN, 
the great Armenian patriotic figure is intended. 

49 Judge Alton Parker, of whom we have spoken ahead. 

50 Could this be Cardashian’s “Letter on Declaration of War Against Turkey” (NY 
Times, July 20, 1918) as listed in the Times “Index”? 
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Street Pictures 


mal faut was Saturday morning, the weather 
C4 be ‘ . “ 
i was warm, crisp and clear, just like 
a mirror, after two days of rain. 

It was only last night that I saw people 
standing in rows, like flies, against the walls 
of the stores, to escape from the pouring 
rain that lasted for hours. I was looking. at 
them from my window, dry and secure, and 
felt a secret joy for it, but a little ashamed 
for feeling that way. 

I went down to go to the market, which 
was about four blocks from where I lived. 

It made me feel so happy that Saturday 
morning to walk. The streets were gay with 
activity, and the vendors, men and women 
were around, either huddled by a store 
doorway, or on the sidewalks selling pea- 
nuts, fruits, corn or chicharones in large, 
round straw baskets. 

These were the scenes you could see 
every day in Mexico, but on a beautiful 
day like that one comes to notice and en- 
joy them more. 

Further down, while I progressed, I saw 
a woman arranging her fruits on a large, 
square clean cloth, that was spread a little 
away from the sidewalk, in front of a house 
garden wall. Two little boys were wrestling 
near by on the damp green grass, sparkling 
with morning dew. One of the boys was 
about three years old, and the other hardly 


five. The big one wore large pants, both 
legs of which were cut off at the knees, 
and it had a full skirt-like gathering held 
to his waist by a string. 

The mother, a dark and emaciated wo- 
man, was still arranging her fruits on the 
spread cloth. That was her fruit shop, and 
she was going to be there until she sold all 
her fruit to support her children. On her 
side was a large, turned up, white straw 
hat, a few broken bread rolls in it, prob- 
ably left from their meager breakfast. 

As I stood there watching, the woman 
sang with a weak voice, “Manzanitas, tres 
por veinte. Manzanitas.” I looked at the 
apples in different sizes, neatly placed one 
after the other in a row. A group of ten 
walnuts after the row of the little apple 
groups, arranged in a pyramid shape, the 
large ones outside. The bigger boy, with 
the skirt-like pants, started after his mother, 
calling with a thin voice, “Manzanitas 
ciluelas, tres por viente.” He was looking 
at me, and when I started to walk away 
slowly he called a little louder, “Venga, 
Senorita, venga. Tres por viente. Manzani- 
tas, ciluelas, son buenas.” I looked back 
and threw a big smile at him. 

An old man, a little farther on, had two 
sacksful of fruit on the sidewalk, in front of 
a large pink apartment. A white haired 
shabby woman on the third floor balcony 
had hung a round shopping basket with a 
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long rope attached to it. The old man 
brought over an armful of yellow fresh 
peaches, and placed them in the hanging 
basket, but three peaches fell out from his 
hands and rolled away down on the curb. 
He ran after the rolling running peaches 
mumbling something; and after retrieving 
them he came to the hanging basket, but 
before putting them in it, he rubbed them 
one by one on his blue denim coat sleeve. 
The woman from the balcony pulled the 
rope up and the basket went gyrating up- 
ward. “This is another lovely picture,” I 
said silently to myself. 

I had approached the market now, but 
before the entrance, along the sidewall 
of the store were many women, sitting and 
leaning against the wall selling kitchen 
gadgets, toys, lottery tickets. A young man, 
his hair neatly combed, was standing un- 
der a canopy, selling freshly made orange 
juice. A few dogs lying near by waiting 
for something. Teen age boys grouped 
around the market door were also waiting 
to carry heavy bags for people, for a peso. 

There was a coffee store near the market 
where they roasted fresh coffee every day, 
and after weighing them, ground the coffee 
beans. I saw that a full smoke was billow- 
ing out from its large open door, some dis- 
tance away from me. “I should catch that 
aroma, It is nice to smell freshly roasted 
coffee in the morning,” I said, and hurried 
to reach the already scattering smoke, run- 
ning away in front of me. However, before 
turning the corner to enter the market door, 
I caught the escaping aroma fairly bathing 
myself in it, as if I had freshly made a cup 
of hot simmering coffee. 

After my shopping was done, I called 
one of the waiting boys to carry my bag 
home. The boy constantly shifted the bag 
from his right to his left hand, but he was 
happy to have a job, because he looked at 
me now and then and broadly smilled. 

Close to my apartment a man with a 
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large, deep basket on his back was selling 
beautiful pink gladioli. “Cuantos,” I asked. 
“Cada un peso,” he said. I bought six fresh, 
beautiful gladioli and hugging them, walk- 
ed home. 

“The day is beautiful, filled with enchant- 
ing pictures, that is if one sees them,” I con- 
tently mused. 


Thomas of Bucareli 


You cannot miss seeing him on Bucareli 
Street, near a newspaper stand, where his 
mother attends. 


He is bow-legged little boy, with rosy 
cheeks and slanting eyes. His upper part 
usually covered with a faded shirt, and 
his lower part with patched baggy short 
pants, probably one of his older brother's, 
but the bottom of his pants always seems 
muddy and wet. 


He plays there every day either sitting 
on the sidewalk playing with a few small 
stones that he gathers from there, or busily 
looking in the dust for something to eat, 
and after finding a piece of dried orange 
peel, happily chewing on it. 

There are many children in the family, 
but Thomas is the youngest, hardly two 
years old, and not able yet to talk. He is 
left outside to grow in the open air and 
the dust. His young mother watches over 
him, but she is always busy, sitting on a 
small stool in the front of the stand, mend- 
ing and patching many old, faded small 
clothes. 

We have watched Thomas for many 
months now while waiting for our bus, and 
we have become very fond of him. We 
knew that his parents could not afford to 
provide much for such a large family, but 
Thomas looked very healthy and happy 
boy, just the same. 

We often bought candy bars for him 
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from a nearby stand, for that reason he 
has come to know us well. Every time 
he saw us waiting, he ran to us with his 
little hand pointing to the candy stand. 

One day Thomas had his candy bar again, 
but as soon as he heard the ice cream man 
passing, he gave back the candy bar to us 
pointing to the ice cream man whimpering. 
He did not keep the candy bar, but he 
gave it back to us in order to get the ice 
cream instead. 

One Saturday evening we saw Thomas 
again. It was getting quite dark, and his 
young parents were closing the stand, hav- 
ing all their children around. It was the 
first time we saw Thomas cleanly dressed. 
He had not yet wet his patched pants. Be- 
ing dark he did not recognize us; but as 
usual we bought something for him. This 
time it was a large, round sweet cookie 
from the corner bakery shop. When we 
gave it to him, he did not grab it; on the 
contrary, he was whimpering and cranky. 
One of his older brothers approached and 
took him in his arms showing the cookie 
and saying something to him of which we 
understood only the “conleche,” meanwhile, 
not forgetting to thank us for the cookie. 

After playing long hours, the boy gets 
tired and sleepy, and many times you can 
see him standing by his mother, his head 
on her lap, sleeping with reddened eyes, his 
feet always bare. 

One day we were waiting again for our 
bus, but we did not see Thomas. We look- 
ed for him, but he was no where around. 
We thought he might be sick and felt a 
little uneasy about it, for we had watched 
the boy for several months and had come to 
love him very much. 

We approached the mother for she knew 
us too. Every time we had given something 
to the boy she smilingly had thanked us. 

There was a narrow and long faded red 
box underneath the stand where the mother 
kept her provisions for the day. We have 
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seen her many times taking out from it a 
piece of tortilla or a bottle of water. The 
box was hardly two by one feet long and 
quite deep. As we were struggling with 
our broken Spanish to ask where Thomas 
was, there we saw him doubled up in the 
box, fast asleep, his bare feet and chubby 
face remaining outside. 

We smiled at him and to the mother, 
and without using our broken Spanish, we 
went back to wait for our bus to come. 


The Accordion Player 


When I got up that morning, I looked 
out of the window and saw that the sun 
was shining brightly and the people in 
their colorful attire were walking the round 
pathe of the Gloriata Vertize and the other 
wide streets. “It looks like it is going to be 
a beautiful day, just like summer,” I said to 
myself. But soon after the clouds came 
and covered the streets with darkness spoil- 
ing my cheerful prediction. 

I had an appointment with my friend that 
morning between 10 and 10:30 o'clock, and 
in order to be there on time, I had to hurry. 

I went down and walked toward the 
bus station, which fortunately was only 
one short block from where I lived, and 
being the last stop I could always get a 
seat. I did not carry any umbrella or a rain- 
coat with me in spite of the darkened skies. 
“Well,” I said, “what of it if it rains, I will 
do what the others do.” Pretty soon I ap- 
proached the bus station and joined the long 
waiting line. A bus was standing idly there, 
its hood open way in the air, and no one 
was in the bus. After a short while the 
brown and beige Azcapotzalco Narvarte 
bus came and stood, and as soon as the 
bus driver and the station man exchanged 
papers, our waiting line began to move into 
the bus, and soon we were all in and our 
way down town. 
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When I entered the bus there was only 
one seat left, the second row on the right, 
which I took. On my right a young girl with 
a short red coat was sitting, and the window 
on her right was wide open. On my left side 
was a gray haired, middle aged man with a 
blue French beret, and a large accordion 
on his lap. His feet were in the aisle. 


“What is this man doing here so early 
in the morning? Does he go to work, or is 
he going to play for us? We will see pretty 
soon.” I thought 

And as soon as the bus started to move 
the accordion man began to play. Being 
next to me, my left ear was closer to the 
music, and the tune of a strange song forced 
itself sharply in my ears. The player was 
playing with feeling. The melody was now 
loud, now low and every time the tune went 
up the player opened his eyes, but he closed 
them again as soon as the tune became 
soft, almost to a melodious murmur, “It is 
beautiful, but a sad song,” I said. 

Then the player changed into another 
song, and with it he sang a few bars also. 
I looked at his face and saw his moistened 
eyes closing and then opening again ac- 
cording to the words of the song, which 
unfortunately I could not understand. 


It seemed to me that it was a very, very 
sad song, because I saw that all the faces 
that I could observe around me were sad- 
dened as if fallen under a sad spell of the 
song, especially the unshaved face of the 
young driver, which I could clearly see 
through the mirror in front of him, was 
pathetically sad. 

No one got off the bus and no one got 
in for a while, because there was not an 
empty seat. We had a whole bus of silent 
people, and only the sad song of the ac- 
cordion player trailing with us. 


Afterward when we were approaching 
down town, the bus door opened wide and 
a young newspaper boy got on, and after 
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selling a few papers he went out, and the 
door closed again. 

The player’s song was ended by now. He 
got up and went to the back of the bus, 
and soon I heard the sounds of jingling 
coins and the “gracias” of the accordion 
player that followed every sound of the 
silver. When the sound of the coins came 
closer to me, I also put gny fifty entavos on 
the top of the piled coins in his open palm. 

The accordion player got off the bus, but 
my eyes followed his blue beret that I could 
see bobbing along towards the end of the 
bus. But even after he had left, there was 
a strange quietness in the bus and on the 
people as if it was going to last all day 
long. 

The player was gone now, but the spell 
and the mood was left behind. 

As the bus began to move again, and the 
door closing, there popped in the broadly 
smilling face of a policeman, as if like a 
piercing bolt of sunshine trying to break 
the sad spell and the mood of the people 
on the bus. 


Sunday Violence 


It was Sunday afternoon, and very hot. 
My husband and I felt too lazy to go to 
down town which we usually did. 

We went and sat on the hot stone bench 
of the large stone patio of the beautiful 
Secreteria de Communication building, 
which was only two short blocks from our 
apartment house. 

Usually there were many children play- 
ing, and it was so interesting to watch them 
play. But that Sunday afternoon there were 
not many children around. Only one boy 
about six years old was playing alone, near 
a smail square pool. He had a small bottle 
which he filled with water, emptied and 
then filled again. After playing there for 
about half an hour, he dipped his head 
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into the water and got dripping wet, then 
putting his pullover sweater on, he went 
away. 

Only a few people passed along that 
street, because there were only a few 
houses, but many vacant lots. 


Pretty soon a gray city bus approached 
the opposite side of the street, near about 
a block long brick wall which had a small 
wooden door. No one got off or on the 
bus, and it looked empty. It stood there for 
a while. Then an excited loud female voice 
started talking rapidly with a menacing 
tone. The woman continued talking, and 
we knew that it was coming from the bus. 
We heard no other answering voice only 
the rapid excited voice of the woman. 


A man came out from the small wooden 
door of the brick wall and looked at the 
bus. Soon another man came out of the 
brick wall and looked at the bus. Soon an- 
other man came out of the same door and 
joined him. The two men now were star- 
ing silently at the bus. 


The bus moved about fifteen feet away 
from the watching men, and again we 
heard the woman’s excited, rapid talk. 

“Last night was Saturday, it might be 
that the driver had spent all his pay, and 
hic -'S> »sbably with many children, was 
scolding her husband,” we said to each 
other. 

Then we saw, through the bus window, 
an arm moving up and down, up and 
coming down again with a thud. “He is 
beating his wife now. He might even throw 
her out of the bus momentarily,” we said, 
and watched the drama breathlessly. The 
two men, by the door, were still watching 
in silence without trying to go for help. 

There was silence now. No more the ex- 
cited rapid talk of the woman. The bus 
moved away but we did not see a woman 
thrown out. It went further a block away, 
turned the corner, disappeared from sight. 


The Apprentice 


When my friend and I reached the side- 
walk, they were already there — the master 
and his apprentice with all their tools. 

It seemed they had been working there 
for a while, for the man with a happy glow- 
ing smile took his repaired large porcelain 
pan inside to get his pay. But soon he came 
out of the restaurant with a sad frown on 
his face. The bottom of the pan had a 
large patch, but it had to be done all over 
again. The work was not satisfactory. 


Now the little apprentice, a boy about 
seven years old, tried hard to keep the al- 
most extinguished fire alive, constantly fan- 
ning it with a piece of cardboard, now and 
then changing it from his tired right hand 
to his left. 

The master-patron was trying his best to 
do a better job this time, turning the porce- 
lain pan in his hands to treat it with lead, 
also giving sharp commands to the appren- 
tice boy, saying, “HOMBRE, this way. Do 
that, HOMBRE.” The boy obeyed the con- 
stant commands of his master, meanwhile 
trying to keep the fire alive by fanning it 
constantly. 

They worked hard and long, the master 
and the apprentice, on their open sidewalk 
shop, for a few pesos perhaps. It was al- 
ready several times that the master had 
taken the repaired pan inside, but he had 
come out every time to do more work on it. 
The restaurant man seemed too hard to 
please. 


Now the time was half past one, and 
they both looked tired and hungry. 


A man was passing with a basketful of 
red ripe tomatoes for sale. A woman bought 
a half kilo of it. The repair man also call- 
ed the tomato man and bought three large 
red-ripe tomatoes, and after wiping theia 
on his pants, he started to eat them with 
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a great relish and appetite. The boy was 
standing near his master wistfully watching 
him devour the two tomatoes one after the 
other. The two tomatoes were already on 
their way to the master’s empty stomach, 
when he took the third and the last tomato 
and took a large juicy bite out of it. 


The boy was also hungry but without 
being able to utter a word of protest en- 
dured his m.aster’s cruel neglect. 


Then the master patron as if remember- 
ing now the boy standing next to him, turn- 
ed and handed the half eaten red juicy to- 
mato to him. The boy refused to take the 
half tomato. The master insisted even 
threatened the boy, shaking his finger at 
him, but the boy remained adamant. “No,” 
he said, his pride seemed deeply hurt. 

They resumed their work, after the half 
tomato went to join the others in the 
master’s stomach. 

I could still see the red tomatoes in front 
of my eyes when we left the patron and 
the apprentice on the sidewalk at the front 
of the restaurant, working hard to repair 
the bottom of the white old porcelain pan; 
the proud little apprentice still obeying his 
master’s commands in spite of his hungry 
stomach. 

When we walked a little away, two young 
men were standing in the front of a bakery 
shop playing a hand organ. We welcomed 
this happy change, and when we approach- 
ed them, we stopped and asked them to 
play something for us. We had heard that 
most of these young men support their 
families by playing in the streets. 


We gave two pesos to them, but did not 
stop to listen to the music. We continued 
our way having the music follow us. And 
when we were gone about a half a block, 
we looked back and saw that the two men 
and the organ had turned our way, content- 
edly playing for us. What a picture, what 
a happy change we thought and marched 
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forward to the happy tune of the organ- 
music. 


The Little Grandma 


My friend and I visited an Armenian 
family in Mexico City one day before 
noon, because we happened to be in their 
neighborhood, and my friend knew them 
well. 

After we had sat a few minutes, a little 
shrunken old woman, dressed all in black, 
came in and greeted us in Turkish, and 
after hearing that I had come from Ameri- 
ca, she immediately took a small stool and 
planted herself right beside me, putting her 
right hand on my knee. After searching 
my face studiously, the first thing she ask- 
ed was: “My child, do you speak Turkish?” 
“A little,” I said. Then as if satisfied now 
that she could open her heart to me, said 
again. 

“You come from America, I hear.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

An expectant happy smile lit her face, 
and she said. 

“Have you seen my daughter there? My 
daughter also lives in America.” 

I did not know her daughter, nor knew 
where she lived. 

I looked at the young wife of her grand- 
son and said in Armenian, “Should I tell 
her that I have seen her daughter to satisfy 
her, or tell her that I do not know her.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You can tell her 
whatever you want,” said the young wife 
of her grandson. 

I looked at the old woman’s face, and 
pity filled me. I wanted to say that I had 
brought her greetings from her daughter, 
but I was afraid I would be faced with 
further longing inquiries about her daugh- 
ter’s family, and I might not have been 
able to satisfy her, only cause further dis- 
appointment to her. 
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Her eyes were anxiously searching my 
face now, waiting for a happy answer, and 
after hesitating a little longer, smilingly I 
said to her, “No, grandma, I have not seen 
your daughter, because she lives far from 
where I live.” 


A sad shadow of disappointment passed 
over her face, then I saw tears welling up 
in her eyes reddening her lashless sockets. 

“Ah,” she said, “It is a long, long time 
since I have seen my daughter (moving her 
head from side to side) I long for her, it has 
been such a long, long time,” she said. 

She never did take away her hand from 
my knee, always looking at my face search- 
ing, when she said again in a sad voice. 

“Ah, YAVROOM, what did they do to 
us. We lost everything, relatives, posses- 
sions, and now we are in a strange country 
away from our dear ones, and longing so 
much for them. Ah, what life has done to 


” 


us. 


Then her grandson’s wife talked to me 
in Armenian, and I smiled. 


“What is she saying?” asked the old wo- 
man to me in Turkish, because she did not 
understand Armenian. 

“She says that you are a very good wo- 
man,” I said to her. 

The old woman smiled, wiping her red- 
dened eyes with the back of her hand. 

“They are good too. Really, they take care 
of me. They both are very good,” she said. 
She was referring to the other grandson’s 
wife too, who was a Mexican and was also 
present there. 

Her face was full of smiles now. 

“Why don’t you come often to see us,” 
begged the old woman. 

“T will come, grandma, now that I know 
you,” I replied to please her. 

“I feel as if I have seen my daughter,” 
she said longingly. “Come often as you 
can, There are not very many Armenians 
here to talk with.” 
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It was time now for parting, and we rose 
up to go. 

“Don’t please,” quailed the grandma. 
“Stay a little longer to have a cup of coffee 
with us. What kind of a visit would it be 
without having a cup of coffee, and what 
kind of a hospitality on our part?” 

“We have no time, but we will come an- 
other time to have a cup of coffee with 
you,” we promised. Indeed, it was before 
noon and we had so much to do in our 
homes. 

After much persuasion we got up and 
grandma came to the door with a little boy 
of eight years old, and stood at the door 
watching us descend the stairs, the two 
young women standing behind them. 

The last time when I looked back to say 
good by again, she said to me in a pleading 
voice. 

“When you go to America and see my 
daughter, will you please tell her that I 
have missed her so much, that she should 
come soon to see me?” 

I looked at her standing with her great 
grandchild who was just the same height 
with her. Nodding my head smilingly, “Yes, 
surely, I will tell her,” I said. 


Road_ Experience 


The young man, in whose 1947 Ford 
car we were going to go to the border 
for the renewal of our visa, was going 
to come early that morning. 

We already had risen and had a hasty 
breakfast. I had even made a few sand- 
wiches for three of us, and a bottle of a 
good drinking water. “We will be safe un- 
til we find a good, clean restaurant to eat 
on the road,” I had said to my husband. 

The young man came, and we started our 
journey, which was going to last two days 
and two nights. “I do not like to hurry. I 
like to take my time,” he had said to us 
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the night before when he had come to talk 
about the trip. 

It was our first experience with such a 
rumbling car driven through such high 
curving mountain roads. 

Shortly before noon, when we reached 
the high mountains, we felt hungry and ate 
the sandwiches. We had had a very pleasant 
trip so far. But soon a white mountain fog 
came drifting in, fast covering our road, 
making visibility all but impossible. 

The young man slowed down the car, 
and was very cautious, and every time he 
turned a corner he made an extra effort. 
But each time when he made a turn, it gave 
me an unpleasant feeling, and soon I felt 
sick and dizzy with a sharp nausea. I felt a 
deep churning in my stomach, unable to 
rest. I thought it was going to last the whole 
day. The white fog was continually drifting, 
making me worse. I felt helpless, and lone- 
ly. I could not talk, but told them that I 
felt very sick. “I should not have eaten 
that sandwich,” I complained, like a drunk- 
ard hardly able to control my words. I 
closed my eyes and leaned my head on 
the side of the car and let myself drift in- 
to nothingness to get relief. “I do not mind 
if they leave me here,” I said silently to 
myself. But closing my eyes did not help 
me. I became worse. I wanted to get out 
to escape, but forced myself to remain with 
closed eyes. They both looked back and 
said to each other, “She is sleeping, it will 
do her good.” I did not even try to an- 
swer them that I was getting worse. Talk- 
ing about it was a sickening venture. 

Then I suddenly said, “Please stop the 
car. I cannot hold it any longer.” 

“This is a very narrow road. It will be 
so hard now to stop the car,” he said. 

“Please,” I said sharply. 

It was a narrow sloping road, one side 
the sharply risen mountain, and the other 
a deep descent. We were in the wilderness 
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without any sign of buildings around, Not 
a car was passing. 


As soon as I got out of the car, I walked 
a few feet away and threw myself on a 
jutted, large white stone to support me, 
and put my right hand on the ground. It 
was a torturing experience to seek re- 
lief 


It took me quite a while to get myself 
straightened out. I felt limp, and weak. I. 
lifted my head up, and a little further away 
on the hillside I saw two women smiling at 
me. It was a welcome sight. They were 
dressed in pink and blue, smiling broadly, 
showing their white teeth, and motioning 
me to go near them. While I walked toward 
them, the younger one brought out from a 
hut a small rickety chair for me to sit in. 
They said they had seen me sitting on the 
stone, helpless, our car standing a little 
further away, and had come out from their 
hut to help me. 

While I was sitting on the low rickety 
chair finding relief in their company, the 
older woman seeing me pale said something 
in Spanish, meanwhile showing me a lemon 
tree with a few lemons on it. Then getting 
a long stick she headed toward the winding 
path to the hill. “Gracias. Yo tengo tam- 
bien,” I said to her, pointing the car. “I 
would not like to deprive these poor but 
gentle Indian women of their meager 
wealth”, I thought. 


After resting and gaining my strength 
back, I walked toward the car, and the 


first thing, I took a lemon from my lunch 
basket and showed it to them. They nodded 
back smilingly. 


I entered the car, turned and from the 
back window I waved my hand “good bye” 


until they gradually were swallowed up 
by the immense wilderness. 
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(A Sixteenth Century Play) 
MARTIN SHATIRIAN 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

SULTAN SULEYMAN THE FIRST 
of Turkey. 

VALIDE SULTAN The Queen Mother. 

GULBAHAR The Queen (A Cherkez wo- 
man). 

MOUSTAFA The Crown-Prince (The son 
of Gulbabar and the Sultan.) 

IBRAHIM PASHA Grand Vezier (Prime 
Minister of Turkey). 

SHEYKH UL ISLAM 
fous head. 

AYAZ PASHA Minister of War. 

TIMOUR PASHA Minister of Finance. 

KHAYREDDIN PASHA Minister of the 
Navy. 

RUSTAM An officer of high rank, (For- 
mer commander of Roxelana’s personal guard). 

HADJI BEKIR A black eunuch. 

IDRIS ZADE A wise man. (The tutor of 
Moustafa). 

ASTROLOGER 

MAHOUD MOUKHTAR ZADE 

ASSAD BEY An officer. 
ROXELANA Slave girls. Gifts sent to the 
MARICA Sultan. 
GIRLS A, B, C 

ZEYNAB 
old. 
UGIKA Wives of Pashas. Close friends of 
ZARINTASH  Valide Sultan. Both about sixty 
years old. 
Gulbahar’s Servant. 

Roxelana’s servants. 


Sultan 


Mohammedan relig- 


A dervish, 


Wife of Ayaz Pasha, forty years 


FATIMA 
ALIMA 
ZULLEYCA 

Women of the barem, servants officers, soldiers, 
and Janissaries. 


® 
SULTAN SULEYMAN THE FIRST — 
He is a tall, handsome, powerfully-built 
young man, brown complexioned and with 
.a short black beard. He is a man of in- 


telligence, of strong will power, and great 
bravery. He is a military genius. 
...ROXELANA — She is lively, bold, proud, 
and of exceptional beauty. She has reddish 
blond hair, tall well formed body, mysteri- 
ous large blue eyes, a beautiful mouth with 
a smile always playing on it, thick eyebrows, 
a slightly flat nose — a mark of her boldness 
of character. Sweetness radiates from her 
person. 

IBRAHIM PASHA — In his youth he has 
been a purchased slave from the Ionian Is- 
lands. By birth he is Greek, and he has had 
Greek breeding. A childhood friend of the 
Sultan, and now his most trusted Minister 
(Prime Minister). He is the husband of the 
Sultan’s sister. He possesses many fine quali- 
ties: he is wise, eloquent, and a man of finc 
tastes. He exerts a great influences upon the 
Sultan. 

That great historical period of the Ot- 
toman Empire is indebted to Ibrahim Pasha 
just as much as to Sultan Suleyman. 

@ 
ACT I 

The stage represents one of the court- 
yards of the palace. In front is seen the 
two storied palace of the Sultan construct- 
ed in Arabic style, with domes and minarets. 

The palace is divided into two parts, each 
with a different appearance. The section 
on the right is the Sultan’s apartments. Its 
walls are adorned with beautiful mosaics. 
It has two entrances; the entrance on the 
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right is for the ministers and the courtiers, 
tle door on the left is the private entrance 
for the Sultan. On the doors there are Coat- 
of-arms of the Ottoman Empire and Otto- 
man flags. A large flag flutters on the large 
middle dome of the palace. 

The left side of the palace is Gulbahar’s 
and Moustafa’s apartments. 

The ground floor of this section has a 
porch which is richly furnished in Oriental 
style. The only entrance to this section is 
from this porch. 

On the left side of the stage there is the 
two-storied building of the harem, which 
also has a single entrance on the courtyard. 
In front of Gulbahar’s apartment there is 
a fair sized pond in which a waterspout 
sprays the water very high. 

Around the pond as well as in front of 
the harem there are flower beds. 

Facing the palace is a wide clean open 
space; to the right of the palace there are 
nathways, with tall trees on both sides, 
lead to the exterior gardens of the palace. 


€ 
ACT I 
SCENE 1 

(The harem girls are walking around in 
eroups, playing, running, playing catch, 
louching loudly. The most beautiful and 
the most clever among them is Roxelana.) 

A. GIRL — Catch her, catch her — let’s 
catch Roxelana! 

B. GIRL—Is it ever possible to catch her? 

C. GIRL — She runs like a gazelle, look 
how she filies about. 

MARIKA — I will catch her (Runs after 
Roxelana who begins running around and 
vround the pond). 

ROXELANA — You will, will you (She 
“its around more to tantalize Marika). Go 
ahead, let’s see how you are going to catch 
me. 

MARIKA — (Running after her) Stop, 


ston circling around the pond, that is not 
fo it 
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ALL THE GIRLS — Yes, yes, get away 
from the pond. 

ROXELANA — The circle does not mat- 
ter, what matters is speed. 

C. GIRL — Hurry up Marika, if you catch 
her you will become the future Sultana and 
take the place of Gulbahar. 

B. GIRL — Oh! the Sultan never thinks 
about that, yet poor Marika is wasting her- 
self waiting for that to happen. 

ROXELANA — What of it? I too desire 
the same thing yet I do not waste myself 
thinking about it. 

MARIKA — (To Girl B) You are the one 
who dreams about taking Gulbahar’s place. 

A. GIRL — Hold your tongue. Neither of 
you two will take Gulbahar’s place. For the 
station of Gulbahar there is only one among 
us. 

ALL THE GIRLS — Who is she? Who 
is she: Tell us? 

A. GIRL — You all know who I mean. 

ALL THE GIRLS — No! No! Tell us, 
who is she? 

MARIKA — Let us draw lots to see who 
will be chosen by the Sultan. 

ALL THE GIRLS — Come, come, let’s 
draw lots. (They are jumping around). 

@ 
SCENE 2 

HADJI BEKIR — (He is short, fat, beard- 
less, has a winning and kind face. A black 
man of about forty. When speaking he al- 
ways shakes the forefinger of his left hand). 
You have had enough fun, Back to your 
quarters, all of you. Once you come out you 
never want to get to your rooms. 

A. GIRL — What is there inside, look 
how pleasant it is out here — trees, flowers, 
fresh air. 

H. B. — (Trying to appear haughty} 
What is there lacking inside? 

B. G. — It is more pleasant out here. 

H. B. — It is more pleasant in Heaven, 
would you like to go to heaven? 

A. G. — No, no, we want no heaven. 
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B.G. — We want no hell either, all we 
want is the Sultan (they all laugh loudly 
jumping around). 

MARIKA — You will go to heaven sooner, 
you are nearer to it. 

H. B. — Who knows, my daughter, Allah 
at times prefers to call near Him the young 
ones before the old; specially when they 
possess an evil tongue like yours. 

ROXELANA — Marika has not got au 
evil tongue, Effendi. 

H. B. — (Smiling) Then why does she 
want to send me to heaven so soon? 

R — Then why do you delay us from 
being presented to the Sultan? Don’t you 
know that this presentation is our heaven? 

ALL — Yes, yes why do you delay? 

H. B. — Quiet! Why are you rioting? 
(Gulbahar comes out on the porch). 

R — You will drive us crazy; we are not 
slaves here. 

H. B. — You are slaves until you be- 
come the choice of the Sultan. 

R — Then you delay presenting us to 


the Sultan on purpose, so we shall always 
remain slaves. 


SCENE 3 

GULBAHAR — Hadji Bekir, drive them 
to their rooms. 

R — (Coming forward) What good wiil 
that do to you, Sultana? 

G. — (Gulbahar stares at Roxelana with 
contempt, not considering her worthy cf 
an answer.) 

H. B. — No back talk; hurry, get in all 
of you. (The girls hurry to the harem 
casting a frightened glance towards Gulba- 
har. Roxelana proud and silent looks at 
Gulbahar for a moment, then with slow 
steps follows the girls into the harem.) 

6 
SCENE 4 

G. — Do you see, Hadji Bekir, how ar- 

rogant Roxelana is? This is one of the many 
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times that I have encountered her arro- 
gance. 

H. B. — It is a law of nature, Sultana, 
that beautiful women be arrogant. 

G. — Hadji Bekir, not every beautiful 
woman is arrogant. 

H. B. — The Sultanas are exceptions. 
You are a jewel of modesty and virtue, my 
Sultana. 

G. — O you, flatterer! Yet you are not 
mistaken, Hadji Bekir, the Circassian wo- 
men are the most beautiful and the most 
virtuous women in the world. 

H. B. — I am honest, Sultana, and with 
body and soul devoted to you. 

G. — If what you say is true, you should 
have noticed that Roxelana is not even 
beautiful. 

H. B. — That is a matter of taste, Sultana. 
At times she looks very beautiful. 

G. — Your eyes do not see well. Hadji 
Bekir; you should not see that way. A 
good servant sees only by the eyes of his 
master. You must at least see to it that 
the Sultan does not see her at all. 

H. B, — That is impossible, only two days 
ago the Sultan was asking me about her. 

G. — (Very interested) The Sultan? 
Where has he seen her that he is interest- 
ed in her? 

H. B. — He has not seen her, Sultana. 
Roxelana was sent by the Khan of Crimea 
and a few days ago he sent a letter 
to the Sultan asking if he had liked 
his gift. 

G. — (After meditating for a while) Well 
that is nothing, in a few days the Sultan 
will forget all that and Roxelana will be 
sent to the “Red Harem” as we did to 
the Greek girl Zemfira last year. Zemfira was 
more beautiful than Roxelana, yet now she 
is the wife of Heydar Pasha on the island 
of Lemnos. You know she is not any- 
thing in particular, yet the Sultan is a 
man, and men are readily attracted by 
women. The Sultan has that weakness a 
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little more than other men, specially for 
women with blond hair; therefore it is 
much better that he does not see Roxelana 
at all. 

H. B. — I doubt it Sultana, if the Sultan 
had not asked about her, your proposal 
could have been arranged, but... .. 

G. — If you want, you can manage it 
so she will not be noticed by the Sultan 
— I will reward you richly. 


SCENE 5 


(Moustafa and Idriss Zade come out 
from the apartment of Gulbahar. Moustafa 
is nine years old. Moustafa runs to his 
mother, hugs and kisses her. Hadji Bekir 
exits by the harem door.) 

G. — My sweetest! (Fondling her son) 
(to I. Z.) Idriss Zade, is my son through 
with his studies for today? 

I. Z. — Yes, Sultana. 

G. — How is Moustafa getting along with 
his studies? 

I, Z. — Perfectly well, Sultana, in His- 
tory we have gotten as far as the days 
of Sultan Osman. 

G. — Does he understand well? 


I. Z. — Remarkably well, Sultana, our 
future Sultan will surpass his illustrious 
father because he is not an ordinary child, 
he is a miracle — a child in a million. 

G. — O how your words comfort me, 
Idris Zade. Peri Reice, Serverin, and Fou- 
zouli have also told me the same thing. I 
have no doubt that Moustafa will be a 
worthy successor to his illustrious father. 
Am I not right my dear? 

M. — Mother I am going to try to be- 
come big and good. 

G. — Come my son, let me kiss you ( Kiss- 
ing him). You must listen to your teachers 
carefully, for these are all famous wise 
men. 


I. Z. — Sultana, Allah himself has in- 
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spired our crown prince to be diligent; he 
possesses unusual capacities. 
a 
SCENE 6 

(The Astrologer and Hadji Bekir are seen 
coming out simultaneously, one from the 
castle, and the other from the Haram. They 
point and begin speaking in whispers.) 

G. — I am afraid that Moustafa is study- 
ing too hard, for he is getting thinner every 
day. 

I. Z. — I am only obeying the orders of 
his majesty. 

G. — I shall speak to the Sultan about 
this matter. 

Mou. — O! No, no, mother dear, do not 
say a word to father about this. I want 
to study hard so I may grow faster and 
know much. 

G. — But you will get weak and sick, my 
dear. : 

Mou. — See, mother dear, how healthy 
I am, father has promised to take me 
hunting one of these days. 

G. — (Laughing) Hunting? Ha! Hal Hal 
You are too young yet, wait a few more 
years. 

Mou, — What? I am already nine years 
old, and do you know how very old that 
is? It is very old. 

G. — (Laughingg Is that so? (Noticing 
the astrologer) Well! Astrologer Effendi, 
it is a long time since I last saw you. 
What news? What do your stars predict? 

A. — May Allah grant long life to Sul- 
tana, for good many nights the stars have 
been covered by dark clouds; yet every 
now and then when the stars have man- 
aged to show themselves their order and 
their arrangement forbode evil for the 
near future: Specially last night the stars 
were unusually active — three of them fell 
on the earth; after this all the clouds dis- 
appeared and the sky became clear. Then 


suddenly a new bright star appeared in the 
sky? 
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G. — What does that portend Effendi? 

A. — The evil spirits have prepared great 
misfortunes, but Allah will spare us and 
deliver us. It seems that from a far away 
country a great man is coming to our 
Sultan. 

G. — H. B. — I. Z. — (All together) 
Glory to the Almighty Allah. 

G. — Glory to Allah, let the Almighty 
Allah preserve the life of our august Sul- 
tan; he himself is the brightest star in 
heaven. 

e 
SCENE 7 

(Ibrahim Pasha and Ayaz Pasha come 
out of the palace, they humbly salute the 
Sultana. ) 

G. — Ibrahim Pasha, is the Sultan very 
busy? 

I. P. — His Highness went on a hunting 
expedition last night; he has just returned, 
and for the present is resting, most noble 
Sultana. 

G. — Too bad 
him. 


I wanted to see 


SCENE 8 

Officer. — (Comes running from the 
right side of the garden, his breath com- 
ing in short puffs), Pasha the Janissaries 
are up in arms. They have attacked build- 
ings, they are killing and robbing everyone. 
Now they are marching on the palace, 
they want to see the Sultan. (From far off 
can be heard a mixture of protesting angry 
voices and drumming.) 

H. B. — Most noble Sultana, I entreat 
you to enter your rooms with his 
highness the prince. (Gulbahar and Mou- 
stafa enter, Hadji Bekir closes the door 
with a key; then he exits by the harem 
door. The noises begin to approach, they 
get louder and louder.) 


e 
SCENE 9 
IBRAHIM PASHA — (Who until then 
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was speaking aside with the officer). These 
Janissaries have become a real plague for 
our government (to the officer) What 
about Mourad Pasha? What was he doing? 
Has this matter been reported to Perry 
Pasha or to Ali Bey? 

OFFICER — I do not know your excel- 
lency. My commander ordered me to hurry 
here and inform you that the Janissaries 
are coming on the Palace. It is possible 
that he himself has gone to Perry Pasha. 

I. P. — Ayaz Pasha, please order all 
the entrances to the palace closed. Take 
charge of the sentinels of the palace. (To 
the officer) Hurry to Perry Pasha and tell 
him to come over at once with his cavalry. 

A.P. — Now it is too late, Ibrahim Pasha, 

we must protect ourselves. 
(The foremost ranks of Janissaries appear. 
The palace sentinels put on a weak re- 
ststance: Calls of “The Sultan”, “Ibrahim 
Pasha”, “Gifts”, can be heard from the 
Janissaries along with loud drumming. 
Idris Zade tries to run away to the right 
and is confronted by the Janissaries. He 
is hit on the head and his hat flies off. 
He runs back to the porch of Gulbahar 
where the Astrologer is intoning a “NA- 
MAZ”. Ayaz Pasha draws his sword and 
wants to charge the Janissaries. Ibrahim 
Pasha holds him back.) 

A. JANISSARY — Hey! Ayaz Pasha, don't 
be rash. 

A. P. — Who is the speaker? Let him 
come forward. 

I. P. — Wait, Ayaz Pasha (to the angry 
Janissaries) What do you want? 

THE JANISSARIES — (Yelling) The 
Sultan, the Sultan! 

I. P. — Tell me what do you want. 

A. J. — You are not the Sultan. We 
want the Sultan. 

I. P. — Where is your leader? Where is 
Mourad Pasha? 

A. J. — He has nothing to do with this 
matter. 
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I. P. — How does he allow you to do 
such disgraceful things? 

(From behind the stage are heard the 
sound of trumpets, announcing the arrival 
of the Sultan.) 

2 
il 

(The Sultan arrives, accompanied by a 
few officers of the guard. He hurries yet 
he is calm and haughty. He comes to the 
spot where Ibrahim and Ayaz Pashas are 
standing. The tumult subsides for a mo- 
ment. ) 

SULTAN — (Calm and a little sarcastic) 
What's going on here? Are you left with- 
out a leader? Where is Mourad Pasha? I 
do not see him here. Ibrahim Pasha, ar- 
range for his arrest and immediate trial; 
I have no use for such soldiers. (In the 
rear ranks of the Janissaries loud protests 
soon grow to an incomprehensible uproar. 
The Sultan draws his sword and waves it 
in anger.) Silence . . . Why do you yell 
like donkies? . . . Perhaps you think that 
henceforth Sultan Suleyman is to lead don- 
kies to victories 

A. J. — Sultan, we raised you to the 
Ottoman throne, but you soon forgot us. 
You pay no more attention to us. 

SULTAN — (To B. Janissary) What do 
you want? 

B. JANNISSARY — It is a long time, 
since you have given us anything, we want 
gifts. 

SULTAN — (To C. Janissary, sarcastical- 
ly) Do you have anything to say, too? 

C. JANISSARY — Sultan Suleyman, the 
Ottoman sultans must be fighting by the 
will of Allah and the blessing of the Great 
Prophet. It is unworthy of a Sultan to live 
a quiet life in his harems, and to build 
mosques. It is about a whole year that 
we have not fought; our swords are begin- 
ning to rust and our bodies are getting 
flabby. 

SULTAN — (Calm and sarcastic to A. 
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Janissary; as he speaks.) You have sinned 
against Allah; you did not raise me to 
the Ottoman throne but Allah saw me 
worthy to sit on it. (To B. Janissary) You 
are not worthy to be soldiers; you should 
be begging by the mosque gates. Gifts? 
I can give them with my own free will, but 
I will not have you demanding it from 
me. (To C. Janissary) And you? Not only 
your sword but your brains are also rusty. 
You can not examine the works and life of 
Sultan Suleyman. With the will of Allah all 
three of you shall die, so that blackguards 
like you will get wiser. (With his own 
sword he cuts off their heads each with a 
clean sweep of his sword. For a moment 
there is a deathly silence among the Jan- 
issaries. The Astrologer is seen praying fer- 
vently. Idris Zade standing by the Astrolo- 
ger is shaking with fright. Hadji Bekir 
peeps from the partly opened door of the 
harem at the spectacle then draws back. 
Ayaz and Ibrahim Pashas and the other 
officers stand around the Sultan with drawn 
swords. For a moment the Janissaries give 
angry yells then hundreds of arrows are 
poised towards the Sultan. The Sultan 
takes a step forward, throws away the 
blood stained sword, and looks at the 
Janissaries fearlessly and contemptuously, 
then with a quick motion he tears open his 
vest and bares his chest and with an 
angry voice yells,) Well! Why have you 
drawn your bows, prepared your arrows 
. .. Let me see you shoot . . . Let me see 
who is the low scoundrel amongst you 
who will dare to drive an arrow into the 
heart of his own Sultan. . .If only one such 
be found amongst you I would rather die 
than live in this world. (Arrows are lifted 
out, bows are lowered, and from the back 
rows are heard voices which gradually be- 
come louder and enthusiastic of “Long live 
the Sultan”, “Long live our brave Sultan,” 
“May we die for our Sultan”, “Forgive us,” 
“We are your slaves”. Those in the front 
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lines get on their knees to kiss the feet of 
the Sultan, who kicks them off.) 

SULTAN — Let us go, Ibrahim Pasha, 
let us go. (They go towards the palace) 
Slaves will always remain slaves. 

@ 
SCENE 12 

(The harem door is half opened and 
Hadji Bekir thrusts his head out to look 
around. Idris Zade wants to profit from this 
occasion to seek shelter in the harem, but 
Hadji Bekir stops him with a sign of his 
hand. The Astrologer proudly walks to- 
wards Hadji Bekir.) 

ASTROLOGER — Hadji Bekir Effendi, 
did you see the strength of the stars? 

H. B. — The will of Allah is controlling 
the stars; and through them reveals to 
us the doings of mankind. Glory to His 
power. 

A. — (To Idris Zade) Well, how does 
your knowledge compare with the stars? 

I. Z. — The stars have no knowledge. 
You only glorify the greatness of our Sul- 
tan, who knows how to rule on this lawless 
army. Such a brave and valiant Sultan has 
never yet reigned over the Ottoman En- 
pire. 

AYAZ PASHA — (To the Janissaries) 
Why do you seem to be lost like cowardly 
sheep? Carry off your dead, and be gone. 
(The Janissaries slowly carry their three 
dead comrades away.) (To the officer) 
Hurry to Mourad Pasha and bring him here. 

OFFICER — Very well, your excellency. 

A. — (To the officer) Please take us 
away from here. (Holding Idris Zade by 
the hand he hurries after the officer. On 
the stage remain only Ayaz Pasha and 
Hadji Bekir.) 

6 
SCENE 13 

H. B. — Your excellency, now it is up to 
me to find ways to quiet the anger of our 
Sultan. 

A. P. — What can you do? 
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H. B. — (Laughs, winking) What about 
my speciality . ... Women in this world 
mean everything . . . and the head of a 
harem means still more. Do you under- 
stand? Ha! Ha! Hal 

A. P. — I know your power full well, 
but in this matter. I can’t understand. 

H. B. — In this and every other case 
the key of our Sultan’s disposition is in my 
hands. But he did not do well to kill those 
three Janissaries. Our Sultan is very im- 
petuous, he is like a mountain cataract 
which destroys every obstacle on its way; 
unfortunately, while destroying, he does 
not discriminate between the useful and 
useless. So many evils would have been 
prevented if his overhasty actions could 
have been controlled. 

A. P. — Perhaps he is overhasty inside 
the harem; but on the field of battle and 
in the governmental affairs he is exactly 
what the Sultan of the Ottoman empire 
should be. He is brave and just, he can 
not be misled. We, the soldiers, trust in 
him and we carry out his heroic com- 
mands with implicit obedience. This con- 
stitutes his greatness and our happiness. 

H. B. — Ibrahim Pasha also is a great 
man only 

A. P. — Only what? Allah does not per- 
mit us to compare the Sultan with any hu- 
man being, yet Allah Himself can see that 
Ibrahim Pasha is the right arm of our 
Sultan, without Ibrahim Pasha our Sultan 
would have lost much; that is the reason 
why our Sultan gave his sister to him in 
marriage. 

H. B. — Pasha, to tell the truth, that 
matter has surprised me greatly. It is no 
secret that Ibrahim Pasha was a slave from 
the Islands of Ionia. He is brave and wise, 
yet to trust in him to such an extent... .. 

A. P. — Hadji Bekir, it seems you have 
not been able to forget how Ibrahim Pasha 
had you flogged on that same question 
of his marriage, because you were criticiz- 
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ing. Gulbahar had corrupted you in her 
fright that Sultan Suleyman would be suc- 
ceeded on the throne by a son of Ibrahira 
Pasha, if he married the Sultan’s sis- 
ter. But did you see how Ibrahim Pasha 
himself proclaimed Moustafa as the suc- 
cessor to the throne of the Ottoman 
Empire, and by that put an end to all fu- 
ture quarelling? Do not forget that it was 
only a year ago that you were condemned 
to die by the orders of Valide Sultan, and 
it was Ibrahim Pasha who managed to get 
you pardoned. You should not be un- 
grateful. 

H. B. — I did not say anything evil about 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

A. P. — We understand each other well 
enough, Hadji Bekir, words always have a 
double edge. 

H. B. — (Casually) Don’t you worry 
about that, the inner greatness of our 
Sultan is sufficient to comfort his soul. 
(He goes to the palace.) 

H. B. — My business is not going on 
well. They are considering me unimportaut. 
I must interpose a new interest on the 
Sultan. There is no more profit from Gul- 
bahar, she is dominated too much by the 
Validé Sultan and Ibrahim Pasha. I will 
show them that Hadji Bekir is still alive. 
(He calls from the door of the harem.) 
Roxelana! Roxelana! (Roxelana appears.) 


e 
SCENE 15 

R. — Do you want me Effendi? 

H. B. — Yes Roxelana, I wanted to in- 
form you that it is quite probable you 
girls will be presented to the Sultan today 
or tomorrow, and I am going to do my 
best that he chooses you. 

R. — (Laughing) How can you make 
him choose, Effendi? Hasn’t he got eyes for 
himself? 

H. B. — You do not understand, eyes 
are not enough; you listen to my instruc- 
tions. You will dress up in your native Rus- 
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sian costume, and you will try to be bold 
and artless. He will like that. 

R. — I am always bold and artless. 

H. B. — Go take a bath, get your face 
and hair in order... 

R. — Allah himself has put my hair and 
face in order. I can do nothing to better 
them. You just hurry and present us to the 
Sultan; he is bound to choose me. 

H. B. — Well then, now go and get ready. 
Do not say a thing to the others, let them 
be taken unawares. (Roxelana exits). 

e 


SCENE 16 
H. B. — This girl is really very beauti- 
ful; she even arouses the old devil in me. 
She has something bewitching in her, 
something that can trouble the dead in 
his grave. (Gulbahar knocks at her door 
from inside, Hadji Bekir opens the door.) 
2 


SCENE 17 

G. — What a terrible day it is today Hadji 
Bekir. I was behind that door all the time 
listening to what was happening outside. 
O how scared I was that something ter- 
rible might happen to the Sultan, 

H. B. — Thanks to Allah nothing 
happened to our sovereign the Sultan. You 
know our Astrologer is a wise man. 

G. — O how I want to see the Sultan. 
For the last three days I have not seen 
him, he has not even come to see Moustafa. 

H. B. — You can hardly see him now, 
Sultana, he is busy with Ibrahim and Ayaz 
Pashas. (He exits by the harem door.) 

e 
SCENE 18 

A. P. — (The Sultan, Ibrahim Pasha and 
Ayaz Pasha come out of the palace) I can’t 
imagine why Mourad Pasha is delaying. 
How do you wish me to deal with him 
your Majesty? 

S. — Reproach him gently. He is a brave 
and valiant soldier, It is unfortunate that 
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the Janissaries are a lawless lét, they have 
no idea of discipline; when an infidel turns 
Moslem he is like a wild horse without a 
bridle. 

I. P. — You are quite right, your Majesty, 
yet it is about time we thought of remov- 
ing this ulcer from the body of our gov- 
ernment. 

S. — It is too early yet. For a good 
government it is necessary that law and 
order be observed very strictly; yet cir- 
cumstances oblige us to be over lenient at 
times. This case of Mourad Pasha in par- 
ticular is one of the cases that should be 
dealt with leniently. Well, go now, rest 
for a while; in the evening you will come 
so we many decide definitly about the 
formation of our new armies. (Ibrahim 
and Ayaz Pashas exit by the right side.) 


e 
SCENE 19 


S. — (Noticing the Sultana appreaches 
her porch) O Gulbahar is that you? 
Virtuously hiding behind the clouds, and 
like the sun your controlled fire flaming. 

For my song of fire and flame 

The listener will say “Wherefore”, 

Yet his heart will be aflame 

With Mouheddin’s fire and sore.* 

G. — This is a new verse, I had not heard 
it. I see you so seldom. I wait for your com- 
ing out, my sun, with such an anxious 
soul; but you are so stingy. Tears dim 
my eyes until I am thought worthy of 
your sight. Oh!, how much happier I would 
have been if I were invisible and could 
follow you everywhere, so that your ra- 
diant face would be always before my eyes. 
Let my eyes be blinded by those rays, 
I will be happier than to have my eyesight 
and not be able to see my master. 

S. — O my darling, I am so busy. 





* Sultan Suleyman wrote many poems under 
the name of Moubeddin, This is a translation 
of one of his verses. 
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G. — O if you would spare some of that 
time for me alone. 

S. — (laughing) That is not worthy of 
a Moslem male; you forget that one of 
the greatest and most sacred laws of our 
religion is polygamy, many wives and much 
love . . . This has been the teachings of 
our great prophet. (Hadji Bekir comes 
out of the harem.) 

e 
SCENE 20 

S. — You have come in time. How are 
you Hadji Bekir? It is a long time since 
I last saw you. 

H. B. — I have been praying for the 
master of this world, our king of kings; and 
I have been doing my best to keep his 
majesty’s harem like the light of my eyes. 

S. — Well done Hadji Bekir. Tell me, 
are the women in the harem complaining 
because I am too busy with state affairs 
and do not have enough time for them? 

H. B. — Complaint there has always 
been and is bound to be, your Highness; 
contentment can not be given to all the 
whims of women not even by Sultan Suley- 
man. 

S. — You are right Hadji Bekir. 

H. B. — Yet, your Highness, women too, 
at times, have reasonable demands; for 
instance the new girls are reasonable when 
they request a glimpse of your radiant face. 

S. — You reminded me well. Let us go 
and see them now, or else I may not have 
time later. But stay a minute . . . the air 
is so clear and pleasing out here today, 
it makes one so sentimental that he wishes 
to gaze at the beauty here in the open. Call 
the girls out here. (Hadji Bekir goes to the 
harem. ) 

@ 
SCENE 21 

S. — It is a long time since I have seen 
you, Gulbahar, I have been very busy. 
(Walks in front of the porch thoughtfully. 
Gulbahar follows him with a look of un- 
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happiness and meekness in her eyes.) How 
is Moustafa? 

G. — May Moustafa and Gulbahar die 
at your feet. 

S. — How is he getting along with his 
studies? 

G. — All his teachers find him very 
bright and advancing rapidly with his 
studies. I wanted to speak to you about 
him. He studies too much and he is get- 
ting thinner everyday. 

S. — That is fine. His abilities are useless 
unless he strives to perfect them with hard 
work. You should not worry that he is 
getting thinner, thin people have strong 
muscles, clear minds, and active bodies. 
When my duties permit I am going to 
look after him personally. His education 
is very essential for the future of our 
government. 

G. — Certainly, Moustafa is to become 
the future lord and ruler of this immense 
empire. 

S. — (Indifferently) How are you Gul- 
bahar? Do you lack anything? 

G. — May Gulbahar die at your feet. 
All I lack is only you; all I request is that 
you remember me oftener. (From the ha- 
rem come Hadji Bekir and the six new 
girls with a muffled rustle. They come 
and each registers kittenish coyness when 
Hadji Bekir points her to.) 

S. — (To Gulbahar) Now you go to your 
rooms, the Sultan is to call on you soon. 
(For a long time the Sultan follows her 
slow departure with his eyes, and does 
not notice the coming of the girls.) 

& 
SCENE 22 

(The girls are dressed each in the cos- 
tume of her country, Roxelana is particular- 
ly well dressed, in a magnificent Russian 
costume of the middle ages, and a tiara on 
her head. 

H. B. — (Reverently approaching the 
Sultan) Most compassionate Lord, the girls 
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of the harem beg you to gladden them by 
your radiant look. 

S. — (Approaches the girls, carefully 
scrutinizing each and asking questions.) 
(To first girl) Where have they brought 
you from? 

FIRST GIRL — Persia. 

S. — How old are you? 

F. G. — Fourteen. 

S. — (To Hadji Bekir) Red harem. 
(Goes on) (To second girl) Where are 
you brought from? 

SECOND GIRL — Bagdad. 


S. — Red harem. (Goes on) (To Marika) 
Your costume shows that you are from 
Serbia, am I right? 

MARIKA — Yes your Majesty. 

S. — Red harem (Goes on). 

M. — Have pity on me, great Sultan, I 
would rather stay with Roxelana. 

S. — (Smiling) With Roxelana? . .. And 
who is Roxelana? 

R. — (Comes forward boldly.) It is I, 
your Majesty. 

S. — (Continuing his smile, looks at 
Roxelana) (To Marika) Are you in love 
with Roxelana? (To Roxelana) Where are 
you from? 

R. — Crimea. 

S. — Hadji Bekir, is this the one sent 
by the Khan of Crimea? 

H. B. — Yes, most compassionate Lord, 
she is the gift of Ismayel Khan. 

S. — How old are you, Roxelana? 

R. — Eighteen years old. 

S. — Oho! you are a grown up girl. Who 
are your parents? 

R. — My father was a Russian priest; I 
can’t remember my mother. 

S. — Russian priest? . . . Probably you 
too are a fanatic Christian and very sorry 
that you have fallen in the harem of a 
Mohamedan sultan. 

R. — Not at all, I have always dreamt 
of falling into such brilliant luxury. As to 
the religion . . . (Shakes her shoulders) 
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The religion is Allah; and Allah is the 
same for all religions and all men... 
Am I not right, great Sultan? 

S. — (Looks at Roxelana with admira- 
tion) Good for you . . . Good for you... 
Rox. . .Roxn. . . 

R. — (Bold and smiling) Roxelana, Sul- 
tan, Roxelana. 

S. — Yes! Roxelana. Your name too is 
good . .. There seems to be a mystery 
in it. Did you have any husband or finance 
there, in your country? 

R. — Husband? No! . . . But fiances — 
countless. All the young men of our parts 
who were bold, brave and handsome; men 
who never retreated before danger and 
who were not ‘afraid of even beautiful 
women (laughing), they all wanted to 
get engaged to me; but I never cared for 
any of them. What I wanted — my taste 
was different. 

S. — (Interested and admiring) Roxelana 
are you arrogant or haughty (laughing). 

R. — I do not know how the Lord has 
created me .. . I am not able to notice 
my shortcomings, but those of others I 
can see very well. I am as you see me 
Sultan. 

S. — You are alright, you seem to be 
intelligent, and if you are small now you 
will grow to be big (smiles). How did you 
like Constantinople? Do you like it or do 
you think Crimea is more beautiful? 

R. — We have not yet seen Constanti- 
nople. We are kept in here as if in a cage, 
like slaves. 

S. — What do I hear Hadji Bekir? Every 
day they should be taken around in car- 
riages so they may have an idea about 
their new capital. (Hadji Bekir bows down 
reverently. The Sultan walks away from 
the girls and calls Hadji Bekir). Hadji 
Bekir, give this handkerchief to Roxelana; 
the other girls you will send to the Red 
Harem. (Goes to the palace. A little later 
Gulbahar comes out on her porch.) 
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SCENE 23 

(All the girls rush on Hadji Bekir.) 

THE GIRLS. — What did he say? ... 
What did he say? . . . The Sultan, tell 
us... tell us. 

H. B. — (Radiant yet stern) Quiet, go 
away, give way to the happy star... 
(Approaches Roxelana in a very pompous 
manner) Today you are the luckiest girl 
in the whole world, Roxelana. The King 
of Kings, the great prophet’s representa- 
tive, has cast his compassionate glance on 
your matchless beauty. As he the Sultan 
has been worthy of Allah’s compassion, so 
you have become worthy of His Majesty's 
choice. (Hands her the Sultan’s handker- 
chief.) The Sultan made a gift of this 
handkerchief to you as a token of his 
love. Keep this handkerchief well, because 
it is possible that he may wish to find 
it by you this very night (Roxelana tucks 
the handkerchief in her blouse, it is obvious 
that she feels very happy. All the girls 
gaze with envy at Roxelana, admiring her 


beauty and good fortune. Gulbahar, with 
apparent nervousness and anger comes 
down from her porch and goes towards 
the girls, approaching Roxelana with an 
uncontrolled savagery.) 

e 


SCENE 24 

G. — Infidel dog! How dare you speak 
with the Sultan with such impudence? 
Don’t you know what shame is? 

R. — Dog? . . . Infidel dog? . . . Me? 
... Me? ... (Gulbahar wants to attack 
Roxelana but the girls separate them. Hadji 
Bekir approaches Gulbahar in a respectful 
yet stern manner.) 

H. B. — Sultana, that is not possible, 
that can not even be allowed to you. Today 
Roxelana is the choice of the Sultan. . . 
She is inviolable. Please go to your apart- 
ment and respect the will and choice of 
the Sultan (Gulbahar in a state of nervous- 
ness goes towards her porch.) 
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G. — I will show you! (Threatening 
Roxelana she goes to her apartment. The 
girls having enjoyed the incident very 
much frolic around and laugh loudly; a 
few of them fondle Roxelana who ap- 
parently is very calm, yet inwardly very 
much agitated, stands still, not knowing 
what to do). 

@ 
SCENE 25 

H. B. — Girls, get to your rooms all, of 
you. (The girls run in all directions and 
Hadji Bekir runs after them trying to 
catch them) [I tell you go to your rooms, 
all of you, or else I shall punish you. (The 
girls slowly go to the harem, after them 
goes Hadji Bekir. On the stage are left 
Roxelana and Marika.) 

= 
SCENE 26 

MARIKA — O Roxelana, how fortunate 
you are that the Sultan chose you. 

R. — Marika, fortune as yet is very far 
from me; like a nightingale it is hard te 
catch. As yet, from far away bushes can 
be heard its song; who knows if it will 
ever be possible to catch? Or that it is 
to be like a far away dream for me. 

M. — When the Sultan gave you his 
handkerchief you should consider your 
fortune already made. 

R. — How simple minded you are, Mari- 
ka. With that, our work has only began. 
Will I be able to withstand the tempta- 
tions and win? That is the guarantee to 
my future happiness and actions. I am 
not a coward, yet I do not know why there 
is fear in my soul. 

M. — Dear Roxelana, so you are really 
the daughter of a priest. Why did you hide 
it from me until now and prayed your 
“namaz so fervently every day. As it 
seems all this was pretending and false. 

R. — No Marika, there is no falsehood 
in me; I do everything forthrightly. (Hugs 
Marika) Yes Marika, I am the daughter 
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of a priest and if you only knew how holy, 
how wise and how truthful he was. I do not 
remember my mother, my father raised 
and educated me. He was a rare Christian. 
In our parts he was considered a wise 
man, a good historian, a wordly wise 
man, and a theologian. All his spare time 
was devoted to me; to teach me geography, 
history, arithmetic, and religion. He had 
an unusual yearning for traveling; often 
he went to different holy places for a 
pilgrimage and he always took me with 
him. His nature was restless and constantly 
en the search; he was either very serene 
and religious or tempestuous and rapturous. 
About my mother I was told that she was 
my father’s opposite; she had been bold, 
independent, practical, and had a strong 
will power. She directed all the work in 
my father’s stead. They tell me I am much 
like my mother in looks as well as in 
character; I love freedom, I am passionate, 
I am tempestuous. 


M. — Perhaps she too like you had a 
drawing power, a magnetic secret, with 
which to attract and to charm men. See, 
Roxelana, I, a girl, am in love with you; 
what would I do if I were a boy, I would 
be jealous (laughs) of the Sultan and per- 
haps I would kill both of you... Hal... 
a. | eee 


R. — You are laughing Marika, but be- 
lieve me in my country many many were 
madly in love with me. My country, you 
may know, is a very stormy country; es- 
pecially unsafe for beautiful girls and 
women, Father was in constant fear that 
I would be carried off and he wanted me 
to marry a teacher, who also was to be- 
come a priest; but I had no desire for 
that. A religious man could not attract 
me although I adored my father. How 
fortunate I would have felt had my father 
been a man of arms, a man of fighting, a 
man of the battlefield. Oh! the delightful 
dreams of my childhood (wipes tears off 
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her eyes). Once when father and I were 
going on a pilgrimage, at night we were 
attacked by bandits. They killed my father 
and carried me off to a large city. I was 
sixteen then. In that city they sold me 
to a rich Turk in whose house I lived for 
two years; then Ismayel Khan of Crimea 
bought me from him and sent me here to 
the Sultan. This is my whole story, Marika. 
Now I am in new surroundings, new life, 
new feelings, new impressions: all these, 
like naughty fish are frolicking in me and 
making me dream of new ways of living. 
About me there seems to be an enchanting 
chaos full of fear and the unknown .. . 
Such beautiful visions the like of which 
I have not even seen in my dreams. 

M. — How beautifully you speak, Rox- 
elana. 

R. — I feel that this is not the end of 
my life, but from today on I am to start 
living the real life . . . From this day 


that the redoubtable Sultan has deigned 
to repose his loving glance on me. O dar- 


ling Marika (hugging her) how tempting 
is this new life. . . Such a wide career of 
flying fancies . . . I am going to rise, 
Marika, high up, and so many great good 
deeds I am going to be able to do. 

M. — Certainly dearest, because of your 
matchless beauty and noble body, you will 
be able to rise as high as you wish... 
You may become Sultana, you will be glori- 
ous. 

R. — Do you know, Marika, my soul 
holds a great deal of tears and sorrow .. . 
The rage of a saint, the rage of a raped one, 
and the rage of a sold one .. . Life and 
men have given me many wounds, and 
now I am going to get that for which my 
soul has been yearning. 

M. — What are your yearnings, Rox- 
elana? 

R. — What? The answer to your ques- 
tion is so difficult, Everything . . . Every- 
thing . . . I want men to live according 
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to my wishes, I want women not to be- 
come slaves, that they never be outraged. 

M. — O Roxelana, that is superfluous, 
that is impossible. 

R. — I want my life to be tumultuous 
and colorful, full of song, dance, silks, gold, 
pearls . . . I thirst for being loved, re- 
spected, worshipped. Oh! I do not know 
what I want, I am both happy and un- 
happy. You are smiling, Marika, my wishes 
seem silly to you 

M. — No, all that is good, but it is not 
well that you have given up your Christian 
religion; if apparently you must, at least 
keep our religion in your soul. 

R. — (Thoughtful) The Christian relig- 
ion . . . That too is a sweet dream... 
But why should I keep that dream? That 
is the most beautiful yet the most danger- 
ous of my dreams . . . No! No! Marika 
I do not believe in Christianity . . . Where 
is my father? That perfect Christian, what 
constitutes the greatness of the Christian 
religion? . . . Mohammedanism is the re- 
ligion of strength, fighting, and wordly de- 
sires. Think, Marika, what are we? .. . 
We are toys cast in the muddy waters of 
life; we have no right to have our religion, 
our lives, our wishes. It is even forbidden 
us to become virtuous wives and mothers. 
They order us, we must obey; they sell 
us, we must go; they rape us, and we must 
be happy . . . No, Marika, the Christian 
religion is not for us, it will tie us down, 
it will make us unfortunate. Isn't it that 
even in this slavish existance we are going 
to deceive ourselves into feeling like hu- 
man beings. The Christian religion . . . 
No, no, Marika, it will hamper my upward 
climb. The Christian religion accepts no 
fighting; but I am going to enter life fear- 
lessly, like a brave soldier going to battle; 
I am not going to think where I will get 
to, nor if I will return alive or not. I feel 
that I must fight against destiny, alone; and 
who knows what means I shall employ 
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in the attainment of my wishes. 

M. — (Defeated) Then, Roxelana, the 
road to your upward climb is not going to 
be clean. 

R. — (Thoughtful) I don’t know... I 
can not see very far. 

M. — If you follow our religion your eyes 
will not be so blinded. 

R. — My father’s love for his religion and 
his clearsightedness did not bring him hap- 
piness. I must try another road to get to 
happiness. (Hadji Bekir comes in.) 

& 
SCENE 27 

H. B. — Marika, hurry to your room 
(Marika exits). Roxelana, the light of 
heaven descended on you, the doors of 
Eden are opened before you; from today 
on you rank with the angels. It is up to 
you now, if you can manage to master 
the Sultan, you will become the real ruler 
of this empire. 

R. — (Surprised) But the Sultan? I have 
heard that all the kings of the world trem- 
ble before him. 

H. B. — That is true, yet what is the 
strongest man in the hands of a beautiful 
and wise woman. Before, I did not know 
anything about it, I could not understand 
it, I could not see it. . . As long as a man 
is a man he is blind to see that. I was 
following you today when you were speak- 
ing with the Sultan, I could see how you 
were disturbing his soul; you were inspir- 
ing him, so he would hear your wishes and 
your commands, You are going to be the 
source of his future actions. Get this 
straight, Roxelana, your feminine charms, 
your unpenetrable and mysterious desires, 
like wonderful sights of creation, are the 
real dictates for the deeds of men on this 
earth; therefore you will rule the actions 
of the Sultan. A great career is opened 
before you, like the rays of the sun spread- 
ing on the waves of the sea, so your light 
will be spread on the works of this large 
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empire. Concentrate your powers and open 
wide your large bright eyes. I can feel 
your future greatness. 

R. — O Hadji Bekir Effendi, what are 
you saying, happiness will drive me crazy. 
I can feel how a deep feeling of gratitude 
binds me to you. But I am so untried, and 
I shall need your wise counsels. Like a real 
father you encouraged me, and I shall not 
be ungrateful. This luxury and this great- 
ness are blinding me as well as ruining 
me; you must give me direction so my steps 
may not slip. 

H. B. — I can see that your feet are firmly 
rooted on this earth and your eyes see 
well; but it is not useless to add to your 
far seeing eyes the experiences of my white 
hair. Let us go! let us go! my girl, there 
is much to tell you yet before you be- 
come a Sultana. (They exit by the harem 
door.) 

& 
SCENE 28 

G. — (Comes out on her porch very 
upset, Fatima follows her.) Did you see? 
. . . Did you hear? ... 

FATIMA — What Sultana? 

G. — What? . . . Didn’t you hear that 
they want to kill me, so that Roxelana will 
become Sultana? 

F, — (Shakily) I thought I heard some- 
thing of the sort. 

G. — Yes . . . That’s what they want... 
The Sultan, too . . . Oh! the Sultan, too, 
is with them . . . Isn’t that so Fatima? 

F. — It is possible, Sultana. 

G. — Oh! do you see? I am not mistaken, 
it is dangerous, am I right? . . . Very dang- 
erous ...I knew... Let us go, let us go, 
we must stop this. (Gulbahar pulls Fatima 
by the hand after her, they go in.) 

CURTAIN 
e 


ACT Il 
(The megnificent apartment of Roxelana 
in the castle. A large parlor with oriental 
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furnishings, ornamented with rugs, pillows, 
and divans. The windows have multicolored 
panes through which penetrate the rays of 
the sun, giving a fantastic look to the 
parlor. In the center of the parlor there is 
a small pond with a water fountain. Farther 
in, a few marble steps lead up to a 
colonaded balcony with large ‘mirrors, 
whence three doors unite the parlor with 
the rooms below. At the fore part of the 
parlor there are two other doors, the 
right one leading to the Sultan’s apartments 
and the left one to the hall of the harem.) 
& 
SCENE 1 

(As the curtain rises Alima and Zuleyca 
are seen putting the parlor in order.) 

ALIMA — Zuleyca, today our mistress is 
taking her time dressing; I suppose she 
wishes to please the Sultan more than ever. 

ZULEYCA — Certainly she does. 

A. — But don’t you think she needs no 
extra adornments to become beautiful and 
pleasing? 

Z. — Regardless of how beautiful a 
woman is, she wants to look even more 
beautiful, and our mistress is a master in 
that art of looking beautiful. She wants 
very much to please everyone and she 
knows how to be charming, she is a regular 
enchantress. 

A. — O how I would like to be beautiful 
like our mistress. 

Z. — What about it . . . So would I, then 
we .4-% 

A. — Nothing, it was just a thought. 

Z. — Don’t be silly, the whole world is 
jealous of her . . . They all would like to be 
like her. 

A. — It is strange . . . Zuleyca, is it true 
that Roxelana too was a slave like us? 

Z. — Certainly it is true, only she is 
more beautiful than us; and men, specially 
the big lords, like beauty very much. The 
position of our mistress changed suddenly 
when she had a child by the Sultan. Yet, 
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do you know, Alima, there is nothing ever- 
lasting in this world, specially the beauty 
and the position of a young woman, To- 
morrow or the next day the Sultan will get 
tired of Roxelana and she, too, will fall 
like a withered flower or an old dear ring. 
But Gulbahar is something else, she is Sul- 
tana, she is the mother of the Crown 
prince; even the Sultan respects her and 
ali the vezirs are afraid of her. 

A. — Is that so. . . I did not know that 
Gulbahar was such a terrible great person. 
To tell the truth, Zuleyca, I am scared of 
Gulbahar . . . I do not know why... I 
feel that she is capable of strangling pceo- 
ple . . . Don’t you think so, Zuleyca? 

Z. — Why that’s silly talk; Gulbahar is 
a wonderful woman; I have served her 
for three years. The Sultan loves only her 
and fulfills all her wishes. 

A. — Ah! well well, is Gulbahar so very 
clever? 

Z. — Certainly, and Roxelana is very 
jealous of her. 

A. — Is that so? But Roxelana is wise 
and good? 

Z. — H-mm! certainly . . . but don’t you 
ever speak about that elsewhere; Gulbahar 
is very jealous and revengeful. 

A. — (After thinking for a while) I had 
thought that there was none more beautiful 
or lovable than Roxelana, How many good 
deeds has she done, how often she helps 
the needy. 

Z. — That’s all surface appearance. 
Everyone in the Ottoman Empire swears 
ky the name of Gulbahar. 

A. — Strange enough, it seems to me 
that the Sultan likes Roxelana more than 
Gulbahar, Isn’t Roxelana younger and more 
beautiful than Gulbahar? Her reddish 
blond hair and her blue eyes always seem 
to have an angelic simplicity . . . She is 
exactly lie an angel of the heaven. 

7. — Oh! my dear you are so innocent. 
The Sultan can not love a woman very 
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long (approaches Alima and whispers into 
her ear.) Don’t tell a soul, for the present 
the Sultan loves Roxelana better than Gul- 
bahar which has caused the latter to be 
wild with anger. 

A. — Is that so? Well, well, then what is 
going to happen now? 

Z. — Nothing, it will be as the Sultan 
wishes. One of these days he will abandon 
Roxelana and will love another girl. 

A. — Isn't that a shame, Zuleyca? 

Z. — What shame is there for the Sul- 
tan .. . Men are all like the rays of the 
sun, they never focus very long on one 
spot, they just burn and pass on. That 
is why we women must always suffer 
from those burns. 

A. — I do not understand, Zuleyca, what 
burns are you talking about? 

Z. — You are too young yet to understand 
that, when you grow up and have a hus- 
band then you will feel those burns. 

A. — Really? . . . O how hard it is to 
understand life and to know men. 

Z. — It is not so hard as it seems to 
you; if you open your eyes you will see 
all, you will understand and get disgusted 
with life. 

( Hadji Bekir asks from behind the door.) 

H. B. — Zuleyca, is Roxelana ready? 

Z. — No, no she is not ready yet. 

A. — Oh how I dislike that damned 
eunuch. 

Z. — This one is not so bad. They say 
that eunuchs and hangmen are of the 
same stuff, one kills with an axe, the 
other kills with his tongue. Try not to be 
get bad with him, the Sultan and specially 
the Valide Sultan have great faith in what 
he says. 

A. — I do not understand what these 
eunuchs are for, they are neither devils 
nor men? 

Z. — What do you mean, can a harem 
be without a eunuch? Or do you suppose 
the Sultan himself should take charge of 
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the girls of the harem (whispers something 
in Alima’s ear, they both laugh). 

A. — Isn't there any other means of con- 
trolling the girls in a harem other than 
putting a eunuch in charge? 

Z. — Well my dear, when a girl gets to 
a certain age she has desires which are 
hard to control, you see it is a natural 


A. — Just a minute (Roxelana enters). 
& 
SCENE 2 

A. — (With artless admiration) Oh how 
beautiful is our mistress. 

R. — Do you really mean it, Alima. 

A. — Oh yes, dear mistress, I am sin- 
cere; you are like an angel from heaven. 

R. — But Zuleyca is indifferent about my 
beauty; she prefers Gulbahar. Am I not 
right Zuleyca? 

Z. — No, my dear mistress, only reddish 
blond hair and blue eyes are unusual for 
us. 

A. — What do Zuleyca’s tastes amount to 
when the king of kings is just adoring those 
blue eyes and that reddish blond hair 

R. — Alima, go tell Hadji Bekir that I 
am ready. (Alima goes toward the right 
side door, which leads to the palace. From 
the harem door, on the left, is heard Gul- 
bahar’s angry yelling “Where is she? Where 
is that witch?” She comes in with Fatima). 

ge 
SCENE 8 

G. — There you are (attacks Roxelana. 
Gulbahar begins to scratch her, pulls her 
around, tears her dress.) Inpudent dog! 

A. — (Tries to get Roxelana out of Gul- 
bahar’s hands, but it is useless; Gulbahar 
with a few blows knocks Alima away.) Sul- 
tana, for the love Allah, Sultana. 

G. — (To Alima) You wish to protect 
that infidel mistress of yours? (To Zuleycc) 
Perhaps you too would like to protect her, 
Zuleyca? (Zuleyca stays unmoved) Come, 
come, you should protect her also, (Beat- 
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ing Roxelana) Infidel dog . . . Shameless, 
impudent! How did you dare to slander 
and criticize me. Don’t you know who I 
am? ... I will destroy you. I am the 
mother of the crown prince, the Gulbahar 
of our Sultan. (She pulls off a wisp of 
Roxelana’s hair. Roxelana cringes from the 
pain and tries to avoid her blows, but she 
does not hit her back. The servants stand 
bewildered and scared. Alima runs out 
and soon returns with Hadji Bekir. Seeing 
the torn hair of Roxelana on the floor Alima 
picks it up and begins to kiss it, her eyes 
full of tears.) 
S 
SCENE 4 

H. B. — How scandalous, all this! 
(Haughtier and angrier) Here in the ha- 
rem even the Sultana should not allow 
herself such disgraceful acts. The Sultan 
will not forgive anyone for such actions . . . 

C. — Hadji Bekir, come to your senses, 
see who you are talking to. I know what 
I am doing. With such fallen creatures one 
can not deal otherwise. (She casts a look 
of hatred on Roxelana who stands there 
with torn clothes and scratched face, look- 
ing proudly, more like a winner than one 
conquered. She is surrounded by her maid 
servants. ) 

H. B. — Only His Majesty has the 
privilege to deal with people as he pleases. 
Sultana, I request you to go to your apart- 
ment . . . The Sultan will certainly deal 
with this sorry happening personally. (Gul- 
bahar exits by the left side menacingly. 
She is also surrounded by her maid-ser- 
vants. ) 

@ 
SCENE 5 

H. B. — Don’t worry, Hanum, the Sultan 
will deal severely with the guilty one. 

R. — (Brokenly) No Hadji Bekir Effendi 
today all is over for me. 

H. B. — (Approaching her) Don’t des- 
psir, Hanum; you were wise not hitting 
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her back. (Roxelana looks into the eyes of 
Hadji Bekir and an idea seems to brighten 
her eyes.) 

R. — How? ... Yes! . . . Let us see 


H. B. — Now you go change your clothes, 
wash your face, and let us go to the 
Sultan, he has already sent twice after 
you. 

R. — (Thinking. Then with resolution) 
No, Hadji Bekir, I shall not go to the Sul- 
tan .. . I can not go like this. I have been 
disgraced ... It would have been better 
had they killed me. 

H. B. — Please, please, listen to me, 
let us go. 

R. — No, Hadji Bekir, you are very kind 
but you are encouraging me in vain .. . 
You must understand that I can’t present 
myself like this to the Sultan. You go and 
tell him what you have seen and heard. 

H. B. — It is unheard of, Hanum; as yet 
not a woman has dared to refuse the Sultan 
and disobey his commands. 

R. — I know Effendi, I know that it is 
dangerous to refuse. But, I can’t, I can’t 
come. Can't you see how great is my suf- 
fering? . . . I do not want to weaken and 
loose my pride . . . Yes I can be beaten in 
a fight, yet I would never consent to be 
shamed and to be laughed at (Hadji Bekir 
goes. He is very thoughtful. But Roxelana, 
although much disturbed inwardly, is calm 
outwardly. ) 

@ 
SCENE 6 

A. — O dear Hanum, what an unjustice 
has happened. 

R. — This is nothing Alima, nothing at 
all. When a woman is but a slave, all 
kinds of unjustices can be done to her, 
specially when the Sultana is terrified with 
distant misgivings. 

A. — But you are the light of Sultan’s 
eyes, you are no slave. 

R. — You can see that I am not the 
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light of his eyes, or else they would not 
have dared to treat me like this. (Thought- 
ful, she walks back and forth in the hall 
a few times) Well {To Alima) Now go 
and get my bedroom in order . . . It is 
probable that he, the Sultan, may come .. . 
May come to me 

A. — (Surprised and happy) What, 
here? . . . The Sultan himself? 

R. — Yes! Yes! . . . the Sultan... 
himself . . . or else I will go away from 
here for good, Alima. (They all go except 
Roxelana. Alima exits crying.) 

& 
SCENE 7 

(Roxelana goes up to the balcony, where 
there are large mirrors. She looks in the mir- 
ror, and, in anger, holding her head, she 
comes back and sits on a couch and begins 
to cry. Suddenly she is aroused). 

R. — To despair? ... No! . . . My situa- 
tion is desperate, yet this desperate situa- 
tion is to give birth to my future actions. 
For me there is no danger. Of what value 
is this dirty and useless life where a hu- 
man being is sold and despised . . . My 
father was very wrong in his teaching 
tc love your fellow being and to despise 
worldly things . Oh! how wrong 
my father was O God would 
that my chest were ripped open, my bones 
broken, my heart torn out and squeezed, 
until it never beat again! . .. Who am I? 
What do I represent here when they can 
wound and dishonor me so? . . . Have I 
not lost my mind yet? . . . What was 
this that happened to me? . . . I, who 
have come from the country of blood and 
terrors .. . Am I to be scared of blood? 
T wanted, in this far away country, where 
destiny cast me, to live a quiet and happy 
life; to enjoy myself in the rays of the sun 
. . Whv are they jealous of me? Why 
are they interfering? ... Am I to be blam- 
ed far beine born beautiful? Is this to 
he a cause that my quiet life be disturb- 
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ed, that it should be full of blood and 
crimes? . . . I feel that a terrible power 
of destiny is aligning me with crime, is 
urging me, is firing my blood, and is dark- 
ening my thoughts . . . To kill? . . . Not 
No! . . . That sin I shall never commit 
. . . This terrible place is even capable 
of destroying my inner virtues, virtues which 
my father had considered a sacred duty 
to plant in my soul . . . But now I feel 
all that is strange to any being. (Falls 
face down on a pillow and begins to cry. 
Then she gets up and paces the floor rest- 
lessly.) Sultan .. . Sultan . . . How are 
you going to protect me? My soul clamors 
for revenge. (With her hands she pushes 
away an imaginary something) I don't 
want my criminal desires to be weakened 
. . . (Furious with rage, she walks up 
to the balcony and goes out. The stage 
is left empty for a while. In come from 
the right side door Hadji Bekir and the 
Sheykh Ul Islam). 


s 
SCENE 8 

SHEYKH UL ISLAM — Well, Hadji 
Bekir, what's been going on here? 

H. B. — A terrible thing Effendi, a 
terrible thing. The Sultana beat up Rox- 
elana very badly. If you had seen it you 
would have been shocked. Now the Sul!- 
tan has sent for Roxelana, but she does 
not want to go to him. I went to inform the 
Sultan, but I was frightened and came back 
to persuade Roxelana. 

S. U. I. — Why does she not want to 
goP 

H. B. — She doesn’t want to, she wants 
the Sultan to come and see her beaten 
thus . . . I can’t understand. For all these 
years I had never yet witnessed such a 
thing in the harem. 

S. U. I. — Good for Roxelana; a woman 
should be like her, she is strong, she will 
go very far. 

H. B. — (Surprised) What are you saying 
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Effendi? I think Roxelana is in a very bad 
position; Valide Sultan and Ibrahim Pasha 
want to destroy her. 

S. U. I. — I know that . . . Valide Sultan 
has spoken with me also about that. It 
seems that they like Gulbahar and they are 
very displeased that the Sultan is very 
attentive to Roxelana. 

H. B. — If they can, they will destroy 
Roxelana. 

S. U. I. — Yes, but they are afraid of 
the Sultan, who worships Roxelana. 

H. B. — To tell the truth, I am afraid 
they will murder Roxelana. They will not 
stop at anything. 

S. U. I. — Yes, Hadji Bekir, but Roxelana 
is not so simple and weak that they can 
get rid of her so easily. 

H. B. — Who can tell, Effendi? The 
Valide Sultan is powerful and ruthless... 
I am going to feel really sorry if they kill 
Roxelana. 

S. U. I. — I too like Roxelana. She will 
be our only means of controlling Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

H. B. — Advise me, Effendi, what shall 
I do now? How shall I inform the Sultan 
that Roxelana does not want to come? 

S. U. I. — Go tell him that they have 
beaten her up so badly that she has no 
strength to come. 

H. B. — H-mm,, yes! I must go, there is 
no other way. (Exits by the right door). 

S. U. I. — The situation is getting serious; 
Roxelana must have help. In this palace 
one can rise only through her and thus be- 
come rich. (On the balcony apnears Rox- 
elana, who descends slowly to the parlor. 
Sheykh Ul Islam hurries to meet her). 

@ 
SCENE 9 

S. U. I. — What is this? ( Roxelana covers 
her face and does not answer) What do 
I see? Roxelana, what has happened to 
youP 

R. — (Tearfully) Do you see Effendi? 
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Do you see? 

S. U. I. — Who has dared to treat you 
like this? 

R. — Gulbahar, Effendi. (She begins to 
cry.) 

S. U. I. — What? . . . The Sultana? .. . 

R. — Yes! . . . May Allah protect me, 
may He avenge me on Gulbahar, if 1 
am innocent. I am sure that Allah will 
punish her . . . But if He does not punish 
her I will lose my faith, Effendi. 

S. U. I. — Has the Sultan been informed 
of this unjustice? 

R. — Hadji Bekir went to inform him. 
The Sultan had sent for me. Hadji Bakir 
insisted that I should go to him like this, 
but I did not want to go . .. I did not 
want to go, Effendi... I do not know... 
I am like one gone mad . . . Make me 
understand, advise me . . . Perhaps by 
doing this I am destroying my whole fu- 
ture ... (She wipes her eyes.) 

6 
SCENE 10 

S. U. I. — Cast away all anxiety from 
you, my daughter. When fate prepares 
good things for human beings it always 
tries them with harsh means. You have 
been subjected to that trial today. You 
did well not to go to the Sultan. You 
are the angel sent by Allah to comfort the 
Sultan. Gulbahar is all wrong; the devil 
has tempted her, and Allah is going to 
punish her by the hands of the Sultan. It 
is true that the Sultan loves her also, yet 
new love is stronger than the old. Yestcr- 
day the Sultan was speaking to me about 
you. He questioned me about your re- 
ligious beliefs and feelings; he was a little 
doubtful, because you are the daughter of 
a priest, he felt that you only pretended 
belief in our sacred religion. When I re- 
assured him, he was apparently glad. He 
was very glad when I told him that you 
spent all your money helping the poor, 
especially when I told him about your in- 
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tentions to build a hospital. It is evident 
that he has serious plans for your future. 

R. — Far away future 

S. U. I. — You are impatient, you are 
too much in a hurry, my daughter. 

R. — Life is so short 

S. U. I. — Yes, but you are just starting 
to live. 

R. — Then if my wishes are delayed, I 
shall not have time to live. 

S. U. I. — Do not hurry, so that your 
desires may come true; happiness is in 
having wishes and not in their realization. 
Hurrying too much is not good, you will 
soon get tired. 

R. — I never got tired of running, but 
standing still has always cooled my feet 
and heart. I have always felt sorry that 
I do not possess wings to fly and to destroy 
my enemies. 

S. U. I. — (Aside) It is strange that an 
infidel priest should have such a militant 
daughter. (Loudly) Yes, it is well to have 
wings, but I see that you are of the few 
chosen ones who need no wings to fly high. 
I often see you in my dreams flying in 
high places. It is youth’s privilege to be 
optimistic and to live in imaginations; but, 
my daughter, be far sighted and be care- 
ful. The Allah does not like insolence. 

R. — Oh! how limited and modest are 
my desires. 

S. U. I. — (Smiling) I do not see so much 
modesty in you. You have great ambitions 
which are bound to give birth to storms. 
But do not be afraid, our religion permits 
one to struggle fiercely in his quest for 
personal happiness. 

R. — (Sincerely surprised) Is that so? .. . 
But I thought . . . When Gulbahar was 
fiercely beating me I was enduring it all 
meekly, 

S. U. I. — That was wise farsightedness 
in you and not meekness. 

R. — I, Effendi, did not think at all, but 
acted according to the teachings of my 
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old Christian religion. Was I wrong? 

S. U. I. — I repeat, it was not the dictates 
of religion, but your cleverness and far- 
sightedness which shines in the hour of 
need, in those, who like you, are favored 
by Allah. 

R. — That comforts me, for it will be well 
that not even the slightest trace of our old 
religion be left in me. 

S. U. I. — That is well, my daughter, your 
thoughts are worthy of an orthodox be- 
liever. That is why your soul is at peace 
and you are worthy of heaven. 

R. — At peace? . . . Nol My soul will 
not be at peace until I am avenged. Gul- 
bahar in offending me has sinned against 
the laws of our great prophet; and she must 
be punished according to his laws. My 
wounded pride is eating me inwardly, Ef- 
fendi. 

S. U. I. — And it must be so, so you 
may keep your greatness. The enmity of 
Gulbahar has raised your value, you have 
a right to be vengeful and your vengeance 
will not be considered a crime. Allah will 
be indulgent with you (Roxelana is listen- 
ing with a great deal of interest). Now 
I go to the Sultan to explain to him all 
this (He exits by the door on the right). 

& 
SCENE 11 

R. — (Encouraged) It seems Allah had 
willed that this should happen; this is 
either the finish of my life in here or the 
solid road to my upward climb. If the Sul- 
tan comes to me, I shall rise; if he does not 
come I shall fall. Yes, yes, I am either to 
be the first in here or to be cast out like 
a despised slave. Faith has arranged all 
this, I have no way for retreat, and of 
my happiness I shall yield not even a 
single particle to another. 

cS 
SCENE 12 
(Marika runs in, she looks changed.) 
M. — What is this they are saying about 
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you in the harem, Roxelana? 

R. — If they only knew a thousandth 
part of how I feel inside they would hold 
their tongues. What can that harem know? 
That poor harem. 


M. — Your face is bloody, your clothes 
are torn. Come let us wash your face. 

R. — He, who is to wash my face, has 
not arrived yet. If he does not come I 
shall always remain with a bloody heart. 

M. — I do not understand. What are 
you talking about? 

R. — Marika, do you recall that happy 
day when the Sultan gave me his hand- 
kerchief? That day you predicted that I 
was to become Sultana. Today your pre- 
diction is to come true. 

M. — Today? (With a heavy heart) To- 
day you do not look like a Sultana at all. 

R. — Today has not ended yet; I am 
waiting for the Sultan, who is to come and 
judge. He is bound to justify his feelings 
for his beloved of the harem. Am I not 
worthy of that much attention? .. . 

M. — Dear Roxelana, you are trying to 
compete with the Sultana in vain. Your 
road should have been, as you used to 
say, long and modest. I think that with 
patience and your winning ways you will 
possess everything. 

R. — But if Gulbahar can not wait? But 
if the wound that the Sultana dealt to 
my pride is too deep? 

M. — I am speaking about you, Rox- 
elana. 

R. — O Marika, how unable you are 
to understand. If Gulbahar has got hold 
of the Sultan’s heart and mind, then I 
have no place in here; but if his love for 
her is like the flame of light wavering by 
the wind, then I shall enter into the com- 
petition and let fate decide, who between 
us is the more beautiful and winning, the 
more clever and wise. The glory belongs to 
the winner. 
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M. — Do not enter into dangerous games, 
Roxelana. 

R. — A dangerous road has its beautiful 
and winning side. It is like a dark jungle 
full of ferocious animals, always ready to 
tear up their prey. The stronger my en- 
emies, the harder I will struggle until I 
win the fight. This struggle of mine is in- 
evitable do you understand? 

M. — What strange things are you say- 
ing, Roxelana, I can’t understand you? 

R. — How can you understand me when 
you are not able to see the future, that 
future which although red with blood is 
also bright and beautiful. 

M. — And you are not afraid of that red 
future? 

R. — Whoever is afraid of blood must not 
look for greatness and glory. 

M. — Be satisfied with the glory you 
have already attained, and try to carry out 
your good intentions. 

R. — Your advice may have been right 
for me up to today, but after what has 
happened today this world is changed for 
me. It was but yesterday that only a smile 
of the Sultan would gladden me, but now 
my soul has great demands . . . What! Love 
for mankind? Love for the truth? .. . 
No! No! .. . I am no more a Christian . . . 
Away from me all that . . . You must first 
dominate and destroy your enemies, then 
begin thinking about elevating things and 
high ideals. 

M. — Your soul is not quiet, Roxelana, 
try to be calm. Go wash yourself, change 
your clothes, and forget all that has hap- 
pened. That is what you should do. 

R. — What I request from the Lord is 
that He does not weaken me before my 
work is over. 

SCENE 138 

(Alima comes out of the upper right 
door with the torn hair of Roxelana in her 
hand. ) 

ALIMA — Take your hair, Hanum dear, 
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and show it to the Sultan so he may know 
what a terrible woman Gulbahar is. 

R. — How innocent you are, Alima, and 
how sweet. (Hugs and Kisses Alima) Gol 
my dear, go to your work. (Alima exits). 

t 
SCENE 14 

R. — Poor hair, Gulbahar pulled you 
off my head. O terrible human wickedness 
(tenderly kisses the wisp of hir in her 
hand). But it is alright, my hair is so thick 
that nothing will be lessened of my beauty, 
am I right Marika? 

é 
SCENE 15 

SULTAN — (Hurriedly and angrily 
comes in with the eunuch. Marika exits by 
the door leading to the harem.) What's 
‘been going on her, Roxelana? (Roxelana 
kneels at the foot of the Sultan and for u 
long while can not speak.) Rise, rise and 
tell us what has happened in here? Sheykh 
Ul Islam and Hadji Bekir have told me all 
about it, but I want to hear from you about 
this wicked happening. 

R. — O you the light of the sun, the ray 
of the universe, what do I know to tell 
you? You who are wiser than the wisest, you 
should inform your slave the reason and 
the meaning of this happening. I thought 
that perhaps the Sultana was acting ac- 
cording to your wishes. Look how cruelly 
she has disfigured your Roxelana’s face. 
Look! Look! (She shows her face, hair, and 
clothing. ) 

S. — Hadji Bekir, go bring in the Sultana. 
{ Hadji Bekir exits.) 

2 
SCENE 16 

S. — (Raising Roxelana to her feet.) 
Rise Roxelana, rise. In a minute we will 
settle this matter and punish the guilty 
-one. (Roxelana is crying.) Calm yourself, 
my dear, calm yourself. 

R. — How can I ever calm myself? 

S. — Tell me, how did this thing happen? 
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R. — I swear by your name that I know 
nothing and understand nothing. I only 
know that the Sultana came in very angrily 
when I was preparing to come to you. She 
pounced on me like a wild cat and started 
to scratch my face and tear up my clothes 
(She cries) She was speaking about the 
Crown-Prince, about herself, but I could 
not make out a thing . . . I thought that 
in this matter there was the will of my 
master and I abandoned myself to her 
blows. (Gulbahar comes in, followed by 
Hadji Bekir.) Here comes the Sultana, let 
her explain. 

2 
SCENE 17 

S. — (Sternly) Gulbahar, explain your 
reason for this disgraceful act of yours 
without any falsehood; I swear by the name 
of the Prophet that the guilty one shall 
be punished. 

G. — O I have not punished enough that 
infidel; you too shall punish her. She has 
dared to slander me and the Crown-Prince 
in front of her maid servants. 

R. — That is a lie, Your Majesty, I swear 
that it is a lie. 

S. — What slander? . . . Speak plainly. 

G. — Let her servant Zuleyca come here, 
she will tell all about it. 

S. — Hadji Bekir, call in this Zuleyca 
( Hadji Bekir goes. Roxelana is not crying 
any more, but is looking at Gulbahar with 
contempt. The Sultan is angrily pacing the 
floor.) 

G. — (To Roxelana threateningly.) You 
just wait and see how His Majesty is going 
to punish you. 

R. — (Proud and confident.) If I am 
guilty I am ready to bear my punishment. 
3 
SCENE 18 

(Hadji Bekir and Zuleyca arrive.) 

G. — Tell us, Zuleyca, tell us what things 
has your shameless mistress told you about 
me and the Grown-Prince? 
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Z. — (Very scared and lost, kneels before 
the Sultana) 11...1... 

I know nothing. 

G. — (Angrily) What do you mean, you 
know nothing? . . . Have you not told 
my Fatima that the Sultan does not like 
me and the Crown-Prince? Isn't it true 
that this infidel dog has told you so? 

S. — (To Zuleyca) Do not be scared, 
girl, tell the truth, whatever that has hap- 
pened. 


Z. — I swear by the name of Allah, that 
my Hanum never said such things. We, 
the servants, often have such conversations 
to enrage each other. Fatima has lied to 
you. 

S. — (To Zuleyca) Do not be scared, 
(Zuleyca goes in a hurry). (To Gulbahar) 
Gulbahar, confess that you have perpetret- 
ed this disgraceful act from pure jealousy, 
aud thoughtlessness. 

G. — No, I know what I am doing. 

S. — Well, you go now . . . Anger has 
got such a hold of me now that I am 
capable of terrible punishments 
Go, I shall speak with you later. 

G. — Nol .. . (Decisively) I can not 
leave this matter half finished either I and 
the Crown-Prince, or this infidel. 

S. — (Makes a sign with his eyes to the 
eunuch, who immediately goes to the hall, 
on the palace side, and before the Sultan 
is able to pronounce his short sentence he 
is back with two armed guards.) What? 
. . . Do you wish me to pronounce your 
sentence right away? Well! Hadji Bekir, 
I must not see this woman’s face any more. 

G. — (The guards, on a sign from the 
eunuch, set on Gulbahar and are trying 
to take her towards the entrance to the 
palace. Gulbahar is struggling.) Where? 
. . . Where are you taking me? ... Wait, 
Your Majesty, stop this, forgive me... 
I am guilty, forgive me... (She is taken 
out, with them goes Hadji Bekir.) 
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SCENE 19 

R. — (Kneeling before the Sultan) Most 
just Sultan, I am not even worthy to kiss 
the dust of your feet. 

S. — (Raising Roxelana to her feet) 
Roxelana, I am harsh when need be. Gul- 
bahar does not exist for me from today 
on. You will take her place in the harem 
and you will look after the education of 
Moustafa. You will take care of him and 
love him the same as Selim. Do you under- 
stand? They will both be your children. 
I will speak to you about that later. (He 
wets his handkerchief in the pond and be- 
gins to wipe the blood off Roxelana’s face 
and kisses the spots that he wipes. Rox- 
elana with a noticeable sorrow is evading 
his kisses.) What? are you discontented 
with me, Roxelana? 

R. — How can I be discontented with 
Your Majesty, who but a minute ago show- 
ed such noble fairness and now is fondling 
me so lovingly? Deep in my soul I felt and 
saw your greatness. You were so quick in 
finding the truth and speedy and fair was 
your judgment, just like the thousands of 
fortresses that you have taken with your 
military genius. You are great and 
generous and a slave like me can not de- 
serve your love. This is the misfortune 
which fate has forced on me, Sultan. 

S. — What do you mean undeserving? 
If Sultan Suleyman loves you, then you de- 
serve his love. 

R. — I am a slave, Sultan. How can a 
slave deserve the love of a great Sultan 
like youP How can a slave turned into a 
woman rise to the height to return a love 
worthy of Sultan Suleyman? Slavery, Sul- 
tan, is crushing me, stangling my mind, is 
surpressing my heart and making it in- 
capable of free and boundless love. O Your 
Majesty, if you only knew what secret de- 
lights are hidden in my soul that can 
flourish only in freedom; but now they 
are fading in a base atmosphere and in the 
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fangs of oppressing darkness. 

S. — You are free from today on. 

R. — Free? . . . O how happy I am, 
Your Majesty, how happy! Do you know 
how the bird feels when the doors of its 
cage are opened and it is set free? ... 
O how bright is today and how tempting 
is life (She dances around from joy). 

S. — Yes, Roxelana, but I have not open- 
ed the doors of your cage so you may fly 
away. 

R. — Are there two kinds of freedom? 

S. — Freedom on condition that you be 
mine, that you stay by me. 

R. — With my own free will or by your 
command. 

S. — With your free will as well as by 
my command. 

R. — How am I to unite those contradic- 
tions? 


S. — Do so that there will be no con- 
tradictions. 
R. — Only Sultan Suleyman can do that. 
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S. — Well, Roxelana, tomorrow you will 
be Sultana. Today I will arrange it with 
the Sheikh Ul] Islam. 

R. — (Flies to the Sultan in ecstasy and 
begins to kiss him). I swear that you will 
be the happiest Sultan that has ever lived 
on this earth (They hug and kiss). Allow 
me another favor, great Sultan. 

S. — Speak, Roxelana, today is your 
day and all your wishes will be granted. 

R. — One must fall, so that the other en- 
joys complete happiness. 

S. — (Becoming pale) Are you speaking 
about Gulbahar? 

R. — Yes (With an imploring look she 
looks at the Sultan). 

S. — (Shakily) Well, Roxelana, your 
wish will be granted. She will not see the 
sun rise again. From today on your des- 
tiny lives in me. 


CURTAIN 


(To be continued) 





_A Christmas Prayer 


P. K. THomMajaNn 


May your guiding light be some inspirational star. 
May you be dedicated to some cause that takes you 
up and beyond yourself. 


May you gently sprinkle kindnesses like refreshing dew 
wherever you go. 


May your benign optimism create attitudes that 
alfs right with the world . . regardless . . 


May your toleration never be rationed. 


May you always discern some redeeming virtue in 
fellow mortals that acts as their salvation. 


May you only seek to possess those things which 
are affinities and complement your destiny. 


May little ones and little things yield you the 
supreme pleasures. 


May you find in the brotherhood of man kinship 
with all nature. 


May you achieve the harmony of understanding 
that graces life with continuous attunement with 
The Master. 
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THE FEBRUARY 
ARMENIAN 


18, 1921 
REVOLT 


Tue Memorrss Or Company COMMANDER Martiros Or BASHKIARNI 


YERVAND HAYRAPETIAN 


Organize for the March on Erivan 

n February 16 I was rejoined by Kou- 

ro and his staff, comrades Hacob 

Ter Hacobian and Yeprem Sarkisian with 

their company of 200 horsemen. These 

came from Djatghuran and were to camp 

in Aramous. They also brought with them 

a Red company commander of 25 who had 
been sent to us by Muradkhanian. 

Kouro interrogated the wounded Com- 
munist who offered the following inform- 
ation. The Red Government had 2,500 
fighters in Kanaker, one brigade in Avan, 
one brigade in Yeghvard. In Erivan the 
Government had one Russian brigade 
(400), one intelligence brigade, the Com- 
mander’s brigade, a special reserve brigade, 
the Russian regiment and the Cheka’s bri- 
gade. 


Alarmed anew by this exaggerated re- 
port of the wounded Red, Kouro turned to 
us and said: “To go against such forces 
with our limited numbers and untrained 
soldiers is sheer folly. It is a reckless ad- 
venture. I propose that we disperse our 
irregular units and look to saving our 
necks.” 

I pointed out to Kouro that we could not 
take at face value the exaggerated report 
of a captive soldier, and that a Communist. 
These men are formerly trained to distort 


the facts to their benefit. I suggested that 
we send Simon of Kanaker and Levon of 
Arinch to Kanaker to bring in an authentic 
report. Kouro and the rest accepted my 
proposition and the two men instantly left 
for Kanaker. 

After the departure of the two scouts I 
told Kouro that accepting his proposition 
would be tantamount to a betrayal of our 
people since, actually, the fight against the 
Reds had been started by his and my com- 
mand. I volunteered to assume the whole 
responsibility of the revolt if he only would 
stick with us. Comrades Hacop and Yeprem 
supported me and yet Kouro would not be 
moved. 

I repeated my statement that I would 
assume the whole responsibility in case our 
venture failed whereupon Kouro asked me 
to put it into writing. Hacop supported 
Kouro and I wrote and delivered to Kouro 
the following commitment: 

“Colonel Kouro Tharkhanian is opposed 
to the February Revolt, will not join ia 
the operations and considers the whole 
venture a mad adventure. I am holding him 
by force, contrary to his will. If I am de- 
feated in this revolt and am called for an 
accounting, I and I alone shall suffer the 
penalty. Kouro is innocent. — (Signed) 
Martiros.” 


(146) 
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I handed this paper to Kouro in the 
presence of Comrades Hacop and Yeprem. 

On the evening of February 16, at 9 
o'clock, I left Kouro, Hacop, Yeprem, Gha- 
zo and Mukouch Navasardian in Aramous 
together with a cavalry force of 200 and 
taking with me the second brigade of 
Kotayk I set out for Tezhrabek from which 
point, according to our agreement, we were 
to attack Kanaker. 

An unexpected blizzard blocked our path 
and we were forced to seek shelter at Sha- 
hab instead of Tezhrabek. We rushed the 
Red guards who were posted at the edge 
of the village and followed them to the 
yard of the village Heghkom (Red revo- 
lutionary committee). As we entered in 
I saw that the President of the Heghkom 
was Hovakim, a former Dashnak comrade 
of ours. He at once sized the situation, 
provided quarters for our boys and their 
horses in the village and briefed me about 
Erivan. 

I declared the local Heghkom as dis- 
solved and organized a Committee for the 
Salvation of the Fatherland under the pres- 
idency of Hovakim. Then I asked him to 
submit to me a list of the trusted local fight- 
ers and their company commanders. Later 
I had a consultation with the latter and 
was assured of their full cooperation. 

Having joined this force with ours, at 
6:30 in morning when the blizzard had 
stopped I headed for Tezhrabek. To avoid 
the traffic on the highway I chose to go 
through the fields. The countryside was 
thick with snow and our boys were half 
asleep. Thus we made a distance of one 
and a half hours in six hours. We arrived 
at Tezhrabek at 11 A.M. February 17th. 
At 12 o'clock our two scouts, Levon and 
Simon brought in their report. What the 
Red captain had told us about Kanaker was 
true but they had no definite information 
about Erivan. 

I sent Simon and Levon to Kouro in 
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Aramous to tell him that Kanaker was be- 
ing defended by a solitary Red brigade, an 
aggregation of half-starved, half-famished 
and barefooted tramps. Kouro could start 
the attack without fear. After the delivery 
of their message my messengers were to 
return since I needed them for my scouts. 
I was going to attack Kanaker that very 
evening at 8 o'clock. Shortly afterwards 
there arrived Barsegh of Bashkegh whom 
earlier I had sent to Kanaker to consult 
with his son Artoush. Artoush and the Red 
gendarmes under his command had been 
thrilled by the news and promised to join 
the revolt. They would attack the Reds 
in the rear when the attack on Kanaker 
started. 


On February 17, at 2 o'clock in the eve- 
ning, Captain Garegin Sarkisbekian came to 
Tezhrabek from Churvezh bringing with 
him the second report of Khunko. I had 
received his first report when I was in 
Aramous. 


Khunko’s first report was most cheering: 
“On February 16, at dawn, according to 
your instructions we attacked the Red 
regiment at Shorboulaz and put it out of 
commission. We have taken as prisoner a 
whole brigade together with its commander 
and have seized the mountain cannon and 
four machine guns. A few soldiers barely 
escaped with their lives to Tokhmakhan 
Geol of Erivan. After our victory we re- 
intrenched ourselves at the heights of Shor- 
boulagh. After these events we learned 
that two Red punitive companies had 
been sent against us from the direction of 
Ghamarlu, one of the companies consist- 
ing of Russians. At present the fight is go- 
ing on at the base of our village. I am 
maneuvering my forces to encircle the 
enemy via Teskharab and Bitticha (ruined 
Turkish villages). I will send you a fuller 
report tomorrow. Forgive me for my de- 
lay in reporting to you. My head is all 
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mixed up. Don’t worry. Victory is always on 
our side. (Signed) Khunko and Levon.” 

With the second report which Captain 
Garegin Sarkisbekian had brought to me, 
Levon and Khunko told of a second glori- 
ous victory over the two enemy regiments 
advancing from Ghamarlu. The report 
read: 

“To Martiros, Commander of the armed 
forces of Kotayk and Bashkiarni: I have al- 
ready written to you about our encounters 
with the enemy at Shorbulagh. On Feb- 
ruary 16 I learned that two enemy regi- 
ments had mobilized from Ghamarlu to 
punish Bashkiarni. These regiments had 
arrived at the base of our village Yonchas. 
The old men of the village, the women and 
the young boys and girls were putting up a 
stiff resistance. By our arrangement Levon's 
cavalry attacked the rear of the enemy via 
the village of Bittichay while my (Khun- 
ko’s) infantry attacked the enemy on the 
left wing along the village of Teskharab. 
We have stationed one brigade of guards 
at Shorbulagh. Out of these Bolshevik 
forces scarcely 20 escaped with their lives. 
The rest were surrounded by us and anni- 
hilated. The greater part of the Armenian 
soldiers laid down their arms and surrend- 
ered to us while the Russians, when they 
saw there was no escape, hurled themselves 
down from the precipices of our village 
repeating: “We know why we are dying. 
We have seized large numbers of prison- 
ers, four mountain cannon and six machine 
guns. At the base of Sogho’s field, a stretch 
of approximately four kilometers is cover- 
ed with enemy corpses. We are now at 
Shorbulagh, waiting for your orders. (Sign- 
ed Khunko and Levon.” 

I read this report to the people of Tezh- 
rabek and all our armed forces amid cheers 
and enthusiastic outbursts. Then I spoke 
to the people: 

“God protects self-sacrificing men. In 
these fights the natives of Bashkiarni did 
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not suffer a single casualty. Try to emulate 
the example of the Bashkiarnis.” 

The meeting was dismissed and we went 
to our homes. I appointed Captain Garegin 
Sarkisbekian chief of my staff and together 
we retired to draw up our plan of attack. 
We opened the military map and pinpoint- 
ed all the spots which were to be occupied 
as we marched on Kanaker. 


Before issuing our orders we took stock 
of the enemy forces and their positions. 
Opposing us the enemy had a force cf 
2,500, most of them stationed at Kanaker. 
Theiradvance guard had occupied the 
heights of Avan, Kanaker and Arinch, while 
another brigade stood guard at Yeghvard. 
This brigade was moved to Nork on the 
night of February 16th. The remnants of 
the shattered Red regiment on February 16 
at Shorbulagh had rallied and had occu- 
pied the Tokhmakhian Geol. The advance 
guard of this company was stationed at 
Karhank. 


Opposing these forces we had: 


a) The First Infantry Brigade of Ko- 
tayk, 200 effectives. 
b) The Second Infantry Brigade of 
Kotayk, 295 effectives. 
c) The Cavalry Division of Kotayk, 
220 effectives. 
d) My mounted guards, seven. 
e) Mukuch Navasardian’s company cf 
105. 
Total of Kotayk, 595, mounted, 332. 
Our forces of Bashkgiarni: 
a) Infantry, 600. 
b) Cavalry 200. 


Our total force, ready to march on Eri- 
van, was 1195 infantry and 532 cavalry. 
We had no way of knowing the strength 
of the enemy in Erivan. 


As result of Yeghishe Ter Khachatrian’s 
treachery our military operations against 
the Reds were started sooner than were 
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planned, making our task difficult since our 
preliminary labors were not yet completed, 
especially since we had failed to establish 
regular contact with the region of Gha- 
marlu. However, this man’s treachery creat- 
ed some exceedingly favorable circum- 
stances for us as regards our pending attack 
on Erivan. First, a considerable segment of 
the Red Army, three regiments, were put 
out of commission by the heroic assaults of 
our military units. After the annihilation 
of these three regiments the Red force in 
Erivan was considerably reduced and weak- 
ened, promoting deep despair and terror 
among the army. Lastly, our glorious vic- 
tory at Bashkiarni inflamed our soldiers 
and the people who were supporting them. 
It is pertinent to repeat here a wise popu- 
lar adage of the Armenian people: “There 
is no evil without some good in it.” 


On February 17, from my headquarters 
at Tezhrabek, I issued my final instructions 
to Hacop Tayi, Commander of the First 
Brigade of Kotayk, Lieutenant Shmavon, 
Commander of the Second Brigade of Ko- 
tayk, and Khunko, Commander of the Bri- 
gade of Bashkiarni, for the march on 
Erivan. 


“(a) To Hacop, Commander of the First 
Brigade of Kotayk: Emerge with your bri- 
gade from Tezhrabek at 8 o'clock in the 
night, Simon of Kanaker acting as your 
scout. March along the road to Arinch 
for a distance of 2-1/2 versts (verst is three 
quarters of a mile), turn to the left along 
the infantry road, arrive at the village of 
Avan at 9 o'clock in the night, disarm and 
imprison the village Red post. Arm the na- 
tives with the seized weapons and let them 
stand guard over the prisoners. Then move 
your brigade to Kanaker, Simon acting as 
your guide, You shall proceed through the 
gardens and emerge in the rear of Kanaker. 
Cut all telegraphic wires, station one 
company to guard the road to Erivan, one 
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company in Kanaker as a reserve force. 
Two companies shall take their positions 
against the Red garrisons, hidden in the 
gardens and commanding the road oppo- 
site the office of the Red regional command- 
er. After completing these operations give 
me the signal for the attack of my 
brigade from the direction of Arinch. The 
signal shall be five shots through the 
gardens of Kanaker. 


“(b) To Lieutenant Shmavon, Command- 
er of the Second Brigade of Kotayk: To 
come out with your brigade from Tezhra- 
bek at 8 o’clock in the evening, February 
17, 1921, and enter Arinch along the high- 
way. Imprison all the members of the Hegh- 
kom and all the Communists of Arinch. 
Seize the main road outside of the gardens 
of Arinch and take positions against the 
Red barracks, Approach the enemy on a 
distance of 1000 paces without firing. Do 
not make a move without my specific or- 
ders. Wait for my signal which will come 
from the gardens of Kanaker, five rifle shots 
from the rear of the barracks. That will 
be your signal to attack. 


“(c) To Lieutenant Muradkhanian; At 8 
o'clock in the evening, February 17, you 
will fortify with your local forces the 
heights of the road leading to Erivan from 
Churvezh. At 9 o'clock, proceeding along 
the main road from Churvezh to Avan, you 
will join the First Brigade with fifty men 
and will place yourself under the command 
of the Commander of the First Brigade. 


“(d) To Khunko, the Commander of the 
armed forces of Bashkiarni: At 8 o'clock in 
the night, February 17, 1921, you will pro- 
ceed to Karjank and attack the Tokhmakh- 
ian Geol. You will engage the enemy all 
night. At dawn you will seize the Railroad 
Station of Erivan. Levon’s cavalry shall 
advance to Shengavit and establish contact 
with the forces of Aslan in Shengavit, You 
will fortify the road to Ghamarlu and the 
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railway line to prevent the escape of the 
Red troops to Ghamarlu. Establish con- 
tact with Colonel Haik Khutaverdian, Com- 
mander of the armored train. 

“(e) Kouro anl his staff, with 200 effec- 
tives shall advance from Aramous to Eylar 
and wait for orders. 

“(£) I myself, with fifty men from the 
Second Company of Kotayk, shall marc 
at some distance behind the Second Bri- 
gade. All the military units shall report to 
me at Arinch every two hours, and once 
an hour when necessary. (Signed) Mar- 
tiros, Commander in chief of all the forces 
marching on Erivan, and Chief of Staff, 
Captain Garegin Sarkisbekian.” 

The First Brigade of Kotayk seized the 
town of Avan at the appointed hour and 
disarmed one Red battalion and 10-20 
militiamen. These were all imprisoned 
and the captured arms were used to arm 
the volunteers from Terzhapat and Avan 
some of whom stood guard over the prison- 
ers and the rest swifty wheeled to the rear 
of Kanaker. The Second Brigade seized 
Arinch at the appointed hour but the mem- 
bers of the Heghkom of Arinch and the 
Communists already had fled to Kanaker. 
This brigade, without firing a shot, ap- 
proached the enemy posts of Kanaker and 
took position at a distance of 500 paces. 

At that time, at 9 o’clock in the evening 
of February 17, a few shots were heard 
from Avan. I instantly sent a rider to that 
town who reported to me the events which 
have been mentioned above. The same day, 
at 10 o'clock, I advanced to the first lines 
waiting for the signal of the First Brigade. 

The enemy had posted six machine guns 
on our right wing, on a hill to the right of 
the highway. Ten machine guns were sta- 
tioned to the left of the highway on the 
heights between Arinch and Kanaker. 
These machine guns poured a steady fiire 
upon us. A mountain cannon fastened to 
a truck moved on the highway back and 
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forth, incessantly firing on our positions. 
We did not retaliate to their fire but our 
riders, due to their reclined position on 
the snow, were practically frozen. Our po- 
sition was becoming all the more precari- 
ous since we could not move until we re- 
ceived our signal. 

At that moment I received a note from 
Kouro who was wondering why we kept 
silence while the enemy kept firing on us. 
Just then I received two messengers from 
Erivan, Abag Kocharian of Bashkiarni 
who was a student at the University of 
Erivan, and Lt. Muradkhanian, who had 
joined him in Churvezh. Abgar handed 
me a letter from Comrade Vratzian, writ- 
ten on the evening of February 17. 

Abgar had been intercepted by the Red 
soldiers near the Monastery of Asdvazad- 
zin of Nork. He had hoodwinked the Reds 
by telling them that he was a student going 
to Nork. The Reds had believed him and 
had given him a guard to take him 
to the Red military staff in Nork but 
as the two entered the vineyards Abgar 
drew his Nagan revolver, shot the guard, 
and seizing his arms and ammunition, came 
out of the vineyards and headed straight 
for Churvezh. There he met Muradkhan- 
ian and the two came to see me. 


It being dark I went to a hut in the vine- 
yards of Arinch, had a candle brought from 
the village, and under its light I read Vrat- 
zian’s following letter: 

“Dear Martires: Last night they murder- 
ed quite a number of our comrades in the 
prison. The same will be repeated tonight. 
I beg of you, stop at nothing, attack and 
seize Erivan this very night. You might be 
in time to save the lives of the rest of our 
comrades. As to what is going on in Erivan, 
student Kocharian will give you a full oral 
renort. Resnectfully yours, Vratzian.” 

This is what Abgar reported about Eri- 
van. “The air in Erivan is suffocating. The 
Cheka has carried its vigilance to the ex- 
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treme. One must have a passport to go 
from home to home, from street to street. 
I made my escape because I had a student's 
passort. Those who do not carry passports 
are instantly arrested and jailed. Last night 
they poleaxed quite a number of our com- 
rades in the prison. The massacre will be 
resumed tonight. All of the night Erivan 
was awake and lived in terror. One could 
constantly hear the shots from the prison 
and the piteous shrieks of the victims. As 
to the strength of the Red forces in the 
city, unfortunately I have no definite in- 
formation.” 

At 11 o'clock I sent a message to Kouro 
explaining to him the reason for my silence 
and that I had been waiting for the signal 
of the First Brigade. I also sent him Vrat- 
zian’s letter and told him to show it to 
comrades Hacop and Yeprem. 

The 16 enemy machine guns were pour- 
ing a steady fire on our positions. Mean- 
while one mounted Red brigade deployed 
from Kanaker and headed in our direction. 
The marching soldiers were singing the “In- 
ternational.” I told Shmavon that if this 
brigade joined the other enemy force our 
position would be very difficult to hold. 
Under the circumstances we could no long- 
er wait for the coming signal. I told him 
to get the boys ready for the attack. 

Just then we heard the signal of the 
First Brigade from the rear of Kanaker. I 
instantly gave the order to attack and de- 
liberately called on our brigades as regi- 
ments, loud enough for the enemy to hear 
and think that we were a much larger force 
than we actually were. 

With shouts of Hurrah’s our units started 
to move. Meanwhile my five guards and 
I fired our ten repeaters. The Russian 
cavalry company came to a sudden halt, 
then wheeled about and raced toward 
Kanaker. Seeing the retreat of the cavalry 
the machine gunners abandoned their posts 
and fled to the barracks. 
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Our First Brigade now in the rear of 
Kanaker, taking advantage of the general 
panic, put the fleeing cavalry under a cross 
fire while our Second Brigade advanced on 
Kanaker from the direction of Arinch, 
straight against the barracks. 


With my guards I ascended the hill of 
the six machine gunners, followed by Ab- 
gar, the brother of Ghazo, whom I ordered 
to round up the gunners while I made my 
way to the office of the Red regional com- 
mander of Kanaker. Meanwhile Shmavon 
had reached the walls of the barracks. Thus 
the greater part of the Red troops fell un- 
der the blows of our First and Second 
Brigades. 


The enemy’s panic was indescribable. 
Yarmolenko, the Red Commander of Ka- 
naker, together with his entire staff, was 
killed. Some of the panicky Russian soldiers 
took advantage of the darkness and fled to 
Erivan while the greater part of the Arme- 


nian soldiers of the Red army sought refuge 
in Armenian homes in Kanaker. 


The panic was still on when a Russian 
Colonel, an aide of Yarmalenko, drew his 
sword and shouted to the Russian soldiers: 
“Boys, follow me.” This company too was 
decimated by the fire of our brigades. 


On my way to the office of the Regional 
Commander of Kanaker I heard a voice 
calling for help. I recognized the voice. It 
was Captain Petya Balian. I at once ordered 
my boys to hold their fire until my arrival. 
Unfortunately a bullet aimed for Balian 
missed the mark and hit Habet of Dijat- 
ghuran, one of our herioic boys who had 
spent his life fighting tyranny. Meanwhile 
Muguch Navasardaian and Abgar rejoined 
us and took charge of the captive machine 
gunners. Thus the whole enemy army of 


Kanaker was destroyed and rest made their 
surrender. 
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The Capture of Erivan 

After the capture of Kanaker I had 
an interesting conversation with Petya 
Balian who had barely escaped with his 
life. He related to me the following reveal- 
ing information: 

“I was the adjutant of Yarmalenko, the 
chief of the Russian cavalry brigade and 
I came close to giving my life for your sake. 
I was a prisoner in an Erivan jail when 
Yarmolenko interceded for me as a former 
acquaintance and obtained my release on 
condition that I serve him as his Adjutant. 
When I heard he was marching against 
you from Erivan I was exceedingly glad 
thinking I could make my escape and re- 
join you. When we arrived at Kanaker we 
learned that the Regional Commandant had 
escaped to Erivan. Yarmolenko took over 
his office. 

“We dismounted. Yarmolenko, noticing 
that the rebels were not returning the Red 
firing, came to the erroneous conclusion 
that they had fled, then he picked up the 
receiver of the telephone and contacted 
Sirit, Commander in chief of the Red forces 
in Erivan. He told Sirit he had arrived at 
Kanaker and it was now past midnight. 
The rebels were not retaliating to the Red 
gunners’ fire and he thought they had fled. 
He would come out from Kanaker with his 
brigade and by one o'clock he would be in 
Eylar. We would make the rounds of all 
the villages and would arrest the rebels. 
He promised to present the rebels to Sirit 
by 10 o'clock in the morning in Erivan and 
would show him who was Kouro and who 
was Martiros. He then ordered his troops 
to sing the International and march to 
Eylar. 

“When we reached the positions of our 
machine gunners Yarmolenko was informed 
that the rebels had entered Kanaker. At 
first he was incredulous, but when he heard 
the shouts of Hurrah’s he wheeled about 
and raced toward Kanaker. 
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“As we approached the Office of the Re- 
gional Commander we were caught in a 
cross fire from the front and the rear. Many 
of the mounted soldiers were mowed down 
on the spot. Yarmolenko tried to escape in 
a waiting automobile but before he could 
make it he and his chief of staff were kill- 
ed. He had been riddled by seven bullets, 
his aide by four. Immediately afterwards 
I ran away to the highway where I was 
surrounded by your soldiers. If you had not 
arrived in time it would have been all over 
for me.” 

When Petya completed his story all fir- 
ing had ceased and Kanaker was securely 
in our hands. I wrote Kouro that we had 
seized Kanaker without any loss, that he 
should immediately proceed to Kanaker 
while I, with my two brigades, would march 
on Erivan. Then without waiting for his 
answer I set my brigades into motion. Out- 
side the town I noticed two field artillery 
pieces which were being dragged to Eri- 
van. Their commander was an Armenian by 
the name of Serko. I took the commander 
and his 14 soldiers under custody and turn- 
ed the two cannon over to Tuleyentz Thad- 
deos, the only peasant who had ventured 
out of the town during the battle. In this 
manner, in occupying Kanaker, we seized 
two field artillery, one mountain cannon 
and 16 machine guns. 

Before our arrival at Erivan Petya 
Balian told me that there was a Red 
unit in Nork which might jeopardize our 
rear and suggested that we clean up that 
last Red nest before marching on Erivan. 
This was the first time I learned of the 
existence of such a unit. However, I told 
Balian that once I advanced on Erivan the 
unit in Nork will either surrender to us or 
will be forced to flee. It would of course 
be highly desirable that we cleaned up that 
nest, but time was of the essence. I had to 
reach Erivan at once because every night 
they were massacring our comrades in the 
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prison. This conversation took place at 1 
A.M. in the night of February 17. 

As my brigades entered the highway to 
Erivan, Kouro’s aide caught up with me 
with a message from him ordering me to 
return to Kanaker at once to consult with 
him on an important matter. Kouro order- 
ed me to return with my two brigades. 
Upon verifying that no necessity existed 
for the return of the brigades since a caval- 
ry force of 300 could defend Kanaker in 
an emergency I instructed my commanders 
to wait for me until my return from an in- 
terview with Kouro. 

At Kanaker, as I entered the office of 
the Regional Commander, I found there 
Petya Balian, Kouro, Garegin Sarkisbekian, 
Levon Harutounian and Hacob Ter Hacob- 
ian, all seated. Kouro was the first to rise, 
embrace me and congratulate the victory 
of Kanaker. “I have never seen such an 
unexpected victory in all my military ca- 
reer,” Kouro effused. “At first a maddening 
silence, then a steady fire of machine guns. 
To tell the truth I thought your volunteers 
had deserted the front, but when I heard 
the shouts of their Hurrah’s I felt much 
better. A few hours later I received the 
news of our victory without a loss.” 

“Kouro,” I said jokingly, “it seems you, 
too, were ready to abandon the ship.” 

“You are a strange man, Martiros,” Kouro 
retorted, “What else could I have done in 
the event of your retreat?” 

“Let us not bandy with jokes. Now tell 
me, why did you order me back? Our bri- 
gades are waiting for the order to march 
on Erivan.” 

“Didn’t you bring back the brigades>” 
Kouro asked surprised. 

“No,” I replied. 

Just then the youth of Kanaker hustled 
in one Grigor Ayvazian. As this vile execu- 
tioner stepped inside he started to appease 
our anger with his dramatic antics. First he 
rolled his eyes three times, then fixing me 
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and Kouro with his glance he crossed him- 
sel: “Oh Jesus Christ, is this a dream or a 
reality?” 

“It is a reality, you scoundrel,” I burst 
out, “you are a devil to cross yourself.” 

“Comrade Martiros, we are but nothing,” 
Ayvazian pleaded brashly. “We are like the 
truck drivers. He who gives us a cargo 
we obey his orders. Up until now we work- 
ed for them (the Bolsheviks), now we are 
ready to work for you.” 


“Scoundrel! You and your brother (Vag- 
harshak) are intellectuals, graduates of 
Russian universities. After you ruined Gha- 
marlu you were sent to ruin the region 
of Kotayk, your brother who is an even 
greater scoundrel than you has been sent 
to wreck Zangibazar. After so many vile 
deeds you have the cheek to offer us your 
services in order to save your miserable 
hide. I spared your life during the May 
revolt but now there is no salvation for 
you.” 

Turning to Lieutenant Muradkhanian I 
ordered, “Take this scoundrel away.” 

Before he had left the building the in- 
furiated youth of Kanaker shot him and, 
dragging his corpse, threw it down the pre- 
cipice. “You don’t know how much he 
tormented us, Mr. Martiros,” the youths 
pleaded, “leave us to throw his corpse to 
the dogs.” 

As I saw their bitterness I understood 
well the extremes to which the Red agents 
had driven our people. 

At the Office of the Regional Command- 
er Kouro resumed his demand that I return 
the two brigades to Kanaker. I told him 
if he wanted to entertain our victorious 
soldiers this was not the time. The boys 
were ready for the order to march on 
Erivan. Kouro insisted that the attack on 
Erivan be postponed in view of the pres- 
ence of a Red force in Nork. If we attack 
Erivan, he maintained, the Reds will jeop- 
ardize our rear. “You know very well that 
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the first rule in war is to protect your rear. 
First clear your rear then attack the enemy.” 

In vain I tried to explain that once our 
attack started we would be at the rear of 
the Reds at Nork. They would either sur- 
render to us or rejoin the Red forces at the 
railroad station. Besides, I argued, time is 
of the essence. Every hour of delay on our 
part jeopardizes the lives of our comrades 
in the prison. 

“In time of war there will be murders,” 
Kouro insisted. “We cannot be bothered with 
such details. We must think of insuring our 
attack and the victory. You will bring back 
your brigades, move to Avan and from 
there to Churvezh and then wipe off the 
nest at Nork. Only when this is done will 
we attack Erivan. If you will not accept 
my proposition I will be forced to resign. 
What sort of Commander in chief am I 
when my orders are not obeyed? It would 
be better that you took over the command 
while I go my way.” 

“Since when have you turned into such 
a cautious man?” I asked heatedly, “especi- 
ally at a time like this when the Red axe 
is spreading death and terror on our com- 
rades. What you propose are the military 
tactics of Gen. Kuropatkin which may be 
applied to regular armies in the field. Ours 
is an army of rebels. The greatest weapon 
of the rebels is their audacity. You cannot 
lead this army to victory with Kuropatkin’s 
tactics. You even hesitated to attack Kana- 
ker but the audacity of the rebels shattered 
the Red forces and today we are the mas- 
ters of Kanaker.” 

“You and I, dear Martiros,” Kouro said, 
“are too small soldiers as compared to 
Kuropatkin. We should profit by his talent- 
ed instructions.” 

Seeing all argument was futile I asked 
in desperation, “Suppose I withdrew the 
brigades and the Reds attacked you, with 
what forces will you resist them?” 

“I have 300 riders with me. I will resist 
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them with that force,” Kouro replied. 

“Very well,” I rejoined, “send your cavalry 
to wipe out the Reds at Nork.” 

“No, they are going to stay with me.” 

At this I capitulated. “Then I will detach 
a company of 100 from my brigades to at- 
tack Nork along the gristmills.” 

“That would be risky. The attackers 
must proceed from Avan and Churvezh 
because it is quite likely that the Red forces 
at Nork already are on our rear. We can 
determine their movements only through 
my methods.” 

By this time I was getting very nervous. 
I knew that each moment counted for us 
and to further delay our attack on Erivan 
would be tantamount to reconciling our- 
selves with the lives of our imprisoned com- 
rades. Therefore I yielded one of my bri- 
gades to Kouro and proposed to start the 
attack with the other brigade. But Kouro 
was still obdurate. “No, you will retuwn 
both brigades,” he insisted. 

“In that event I resign and throw the 
whole responsibility on you,” I said angrily. 
Then I turned to my aides: ‘Bring the 
horses, we have nothing more to do here.” 

I instantly decided to come out of there 
and, despite Kouro’s orders, start the at- 
tack on Erivan with my two brigades. See- 
ing my resolution, Kouro gave in: “All 
right, don’t be mad. Send me one brigade 
and attack Erivan with the other.” 

It took my aides one and a half hour 
to bring back the First Brigade. I instructed 
Hacob Tayi, the commander of the brigade, 
to proceed to Avan and from there to Chur- 
vezh. On the road to the village he would 
pick up one of our units posted at a height, 
then attack Nork and capture the Red force. 
Immediately afterwards, before dawn, I 
ordered him to proceed to Erivan and join 
my brigade. 

As I was about to leave to rejoin my 
brigade Kouro again stopped me. “Wait a 
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little longer,” he said. “Inspite of your in- 
formation, Yarmolenko’s chief of staff is 
not dead, he is lying in the hospital wound- 
ed. I will go and make him talk and then 
will contact Sirit, ordering him to surrend- 
er. We will hold him as an hostage to 
negotiate for the freedom of our officers in 
Moscow.” 

Kouro went to the hospital to talk to the 
wounded man but he was very late in re- 
turning. It was dawn when he returned and 
it was impossible to attack Erivan in day- 
light. I was beside myself, my head verily 
bursting from the impatience. 

By the time Kouro reached the hospital 
the sick man had died. Kouro had contact- 
ed Sirit and offered his terms but the lat- 
ter had scorned him. 


“You are too small a man for me to sur- 
render. In a short while it will be plain 
which of the two of us shall do the surrend- 
ering.” “In that case,” Kouro had told him,” 
we are advancing on Erivan.” 

After hearing Kouro’s report I was mad- 
der than ever. “It serves you right,” I told 
him angrily. “I can’t waste any more time, 
I am going.” 

“Have a little more patience, Martiros,” 
Kouro begged. “Let us first clean up Nork 
then attack Erivan.” 

I rushed out of there to breathe a little 
fresh air. I was weary of the long debate. 
When outside, I called Abcar Tarkhanian, 
the Captain of the second company of the 
First Brigade of Kotayk and said to him: 

“Leave 50 men with Zalibek and keep 
the other 50 for yourself. What you shall 
do no one shall know, not even Kouro. 
Zalibek shall advance along Ghrov, as far 
as Kond, and from there to St. Sarkis (the 
Prelacy). Then, proceeding along the fac- 
tory of Shustov, he shall attack the City 
prison. You shall proceed along the main 
road to the Astafiian Street, straight on the 
prison. T will give you a letter which you 
will deliver to Shmavon, the Commander 
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of the Second Brigade of Kotayk. You will 
find him on the heights of Kanaker.” 

In this letter I instructed Shmavon to 
proceed to Erivan with his brigade to sup- 
port Abgar and Zalibek as they attacked 
the prison. After issuing these instructions 
which were secret from Kouro I rejoined 
him. As he saw me he started again to 
criticize me with a shower of complaints, 
“Martiros, you assured me that the minute 
Kanaker was captured our organized forces 
in Erivan would rise up and support the 
revolt. Where is the revolt in Erivan. What 
a mad adventure you have driven us into? 
It follows that Abgar and Yeprem have 
fooled us.” 

I told him not to despair, wait a little 
longer and he would see the revolt in 
Erivan. 

“You have always been approaching a 
most grave responsibility with baseless and 
irresponsible optimism,” he reproached me. 

In the midst of this heated debate we 
heard the fusilade of Abgar’s and Zalibek’s 
cavalry. These were followed by the firing 
of the Second Brigade. . 

“Do you hear?” I asked him gleefully, 
“these are the rebels of Erivan.” 

“What about Nork? Why is Nork silent?” 

“You will hear from Nork too.” 

And indeed we did hear from Nork in 
the morning, the minute Hacob had ar- 
rived there. 

The night of February 17-18 when Kouro 
had telephoned Sirit, the latter had in- 
structed the Red units to withdraw to the 
railroad station, taking along with them the 
necessary supplies and the ammunition. At 
that time the Bolsheviks were in a state of 
confusion. Taking advantage of the confu- 
sion, Captain Aram Aghadjanian of Alexan- 
dropol who was chief of the Erivan militia 
and his aide Armenak Taghianosian, having 
picked a few militiamen, had rushed the 
prison in the morning and had distributed 
arms to the prisoners, saying: “Our men 
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have seized Erivan. Break the gates and 
come out.” The prisoners broke the gates 
and came out into the courtyard. 

The first to come out were Vagharshak 
Gasparian (Perouchik), Artoush Kocharian 
of Bashkiarni, and Ashot Martoyan of New 
Bayazit. Artoush had picked up Ashot and 
had fought his way to the banks of the 
Zangu River, then the two ascended the 
heights of Talmi where they met the unit 
of company commander Aslan. As a result 
of the fights in Shorbulagh on February 16, 
(directed by Khunko) Aslan had left Shun- 
gavit, had crossed the Zanku and had gone 
into hiding in the vineyards of Talmi un- 
til the 18th. In the evening of the 18th he 
had entered Erivan when the city already 
was captured. Vagharshak Kasbarian had 
not joined Artoush but had headed toward 
the artillery unit of Sakilar, confident that 
Sakilar would protect him, but on the way 
he had come across the Chekists who had 
shot him on the spot. After him, everyman 
who came out of the prison had been shot. 

Those who profited from the rifles dis- 
tributed by Aghachanian were Haikak 
Kosoyan of Van, Vagho Asoyan of Igdir, 
Captain Sheram a native of Karabagh and 
Kusbo of Moush. These had defended the 
gates of the prison to prevent the entry 
of the Chekists. 

Because of our delay at Kanaker the Bol- 
sheviks had recovered their composure, 
much of the initial confusion had been lift- 
ed and the Cheka had gone so far as to 
send a notorious Chekist whose both legs 
had been amputated to mount his horse, 
and together with a company of Chekists 
to proceed to the prison to massacre the in- 
mates. At the very moment when this ex- 
ecutioner was forcing his way into the pri- 
son Zalibek had arrived on the scene and 
had fallen on the Chekists. The latter start- 
ed to run away while Zalibek gave them 
chase as far as the station. When Zalibek 
returned to the prison he saw Abgar Thark- 
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hanian and a large crowd of the people, 
some armed and some unarmed, who broke 
into the prison and rescued the prisoners, 
including Hamo Ohandjanian, Father Abra- 
ham and the other members of the Repub- 
lic of Armenia, hoisting them on their shoul- 
ders and with shouts of Hurrah’s leading 
them to the Parliament Building. 

Those soldiers of the garrison who, forc- 
ed by the Reds, had fired on the prison 
had started now to sing “Mer Hairenik,” 
the revolutionary anthem. 

The first Brigade of Kotayk under the 
command of Hacop Tayi, according to our 
instructions, had arrived at Nork on the 
morning of February 18, and had engaged 
the Red forces. The latter, fearing being 
encircled, had slowly retreated along the 
vineyards and had rejoined the Red forces 
at the Station. Thereupon Hacob and his 
brigade had entered the City of Erivan. 

On the morning of the 18th I was in 
Kanaker with Kouro. I was very uneasy 
thinking about the outcome of the fights 
in Erivan. So I turned to Kouro and said: 
“How long are we going to wait here? Let 
us leave a company of horsemen in Ka- 
naker to watch over the supplies while we 
enter Erivan with another company of one 
hundred. Kouro agreed and gave orders to 
take along two field cannons. We had no 
infantrv in Kanaker, all we had was Mu- 
guch Navasardian’s cavalry of one hundred, 
and another hundred under Deli Ghazo. 

As we emerged from Kanaker and made 
the plain the artillery units of Klich and 
Sakilar started to shell us from the railroad 
station of Erivan. We retaliated to their fire 
with our cannons. Suddenly we were hid- 
den in a cloud of dust, I told Kouro the 
enemy might well silence our cannons, it 
were well that our cannons operated from 
the shelter of the nearby hewn rock. Our 
cannon poured a more effective fire into 
the camp of the enemy. Presently we were 
reinforced by the arrival of our forces from 
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Bashkiarni who on the morning of the 18th 
already had occupied Karkhaneh of the 
Tokhmakhian Geol. 

When the Reds saw that they no longer 
could defend their positions they started to 
retreat. First they withdrew the cannon, 
then the machine guns, then the infantry 
and lastly the armored train. 

Kouro, Hacob Der Hacobian, Yeprem 
Sarkisian and I mounted Yarmelenko’s au- 
tomobile which had been captured in Ka- 
naker and we headed straight for Erivan. 
On the way, at the terminal of the Satafian 
Street we were met by Zomp in his au- 
tomobile which was decorated with the 
Armenian Tricolor, and together we entered 
the city. From the end of the Astafian 
Street to the Parliament building we were 
greeted by the people with enthusiastic 
cheers. It was really a most exciting spec- 
tacle. 

There was a huge enthusiastic crowd in 
front of the Parliament Building. The 
school teacher Kizh Varzhapet who in 
peaceful times used to entertain the crowds 
in the same park with his crazy antics, now 
raised his hands to heaven and started to 
pray. Then he knelt down and with raised 
hands spoke to the people in a loud voice: 

“The Bolshevik scoundrels used to say 
that there is no God and that all our sacred 
beliefs were lies. You can see now that 
there is a God and great is his power. This 
is the way God punishes those who scorn 
him.” 

Saying it, he slapped his hat on the 
ground and started to dance. 

We ascended the Parliament Building, 
so crowded with people that we had dif- 
ficulty in entering. Just then Sergey Melik 
Yolchian was addressing the crowd when 
Kouro cut his way through to his side. I 
stayed behind at the lower story and watch- 
ed Yolchian expatiate. Here, at the base of 


the window I fell asleep from sheer ex- 
haustion. 
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Suddenly I heard a shout from the crowd 
outside among whom was Shavarsh Ba- 
sentzian: “We want Martiros, we want Mar- 
tiros!” Seeing Kouro alone at the balcony 
they had assumed that I must have been 
killed or wounded. Realizing my absence 
Kouro came down and found me asleep 
under the window. He shook me awake and 
dragged me to the balcony. They hoisted 
me on their shoulders several times on the 
way. I begged the people to leave me alone 
and spend some of their enthusiasm on 
Kouro. 

Meanwhile there was a furious fighting 
at the railroad station. I told Kouro I would 
rally the boys and hasten to the aid of our 
forces at the station but Kouro ordered me 
to go home and rest to be ready to move to 
Ghamarlu in the morning. He volunteered 
to take care of the station. 

When I arrived at home my wife was not 
there. She had been in search of her broth- 
er Artoush and had finally located him at 
the home of her cousin Sarkis Kocharian. 
She did not return home until midnight. 
My two daughters and son were at home. 
I went to bed instantly and before long I 
was seized with a fever. I was in a delirium. 
My delirium prevented me from taking part 
in a historic meeting which was to elect a 
Central Government for the country, nam- 
ed the “The Committee of the Salvation 
of the Fatherland.” 

That night (February 18-19th) the Com- 
mittee of the Salvation of the Fatherland 
was elected under the presidency of Com- 
rade Simon Vratzian with Arshak Hovhan- 
nesian as Minister of the Army and Kouro 
as the Commander in chief. The other mem- 
bers of the cabinet were: Hamp. Terterian, 
Hakop Ter Hacopian, Yeprem Sarkisian, 
Arsh, Asdavtzatrian, Avedis Ohandjanian, 
Haik Sarkisian, Theodorus Khanaghian, 
Vahan Minakhorian and Arshavir Khond- 
karian. 

Those who were put to death with the axe 
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by the Cheka in the prison of Erivan were: 
the first night, (February 16) 25. I picked 
up the list of the executed on the night of 
the 17th in the Office of Kanaker. The list 
was preceded by the names of Vardan Tam- 
razian of Bashkiarni, Heranos Ter Gevorg- 
ian of Talar, Varantzo of Oghurbekli, Avo 
and his two sons, natives of Mehrapleh. 
Across their names was written: “Courri- 
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ers of Martiros.” 

Of the prisoners executed I knew Hama- 
zasp (company commander), Colonel Gor- 
ganian, Company Commander Macedon, 
and Artoush Khan of Alexandropol. From 
the natives of Ghamarlu I knew Kalo, Ko- 
lot and others. From the latter region the 
number of the executed men was 25. 

(To be continued) 
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